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Akt.  I.  An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regiongf  with  a  History  of 
the  Whale  Fishery,  ^c.  By  William  ScoKESBr,  Junior, 
F.R.S.E.  i  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  1207.  Constable  &  Co.  1820. 

Mr.  Scoresby’s  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  from  the  known 
skill  and  experience  of  its  enterprising  author,  and  from  the  op¬ 
portunities  he  has  enjoyed  of  joining  the  lights  of  science  to  his 
extensive  observation,  has  long  been  exp^ed  with  interest  by 
the  public ;  and  although  unnecessarily  swelled  out,  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  and  on  the  whole  not  very  tastefully  put  to¬ 
gether,  it  contains  such  a  variety  of  curious  and  important  in¬ 
formation  on  the  natural  history  of  these  countries,  with  such 
valuable  deUuls  cm  the  operations  of  the  whale-fishery,  that  it 
forms  alU^ther  an  extremely  interesting  production,  and  sup¬ 
plies,  in  the  fullest  manner  ^  which  the  subject  is  at  present 
capable,  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  desideratum  in  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge.  It  cannot  well  be  appreciated  from  any  general 
account  of  its  contents ;  and  we  prefer,  therefore,  in  addition  to  a 
slight  analysis,  to  enter  somewhat  freely  on  a  few  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  it,  which  seem  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  Mr. 
Scorcsby  divides  his  labours  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  forms 
a  volume.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  progress  of  disco¬ 
very  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  natural  history  of  Spitzbergen 
and  the  Greenland  sea ;  the  other  to  the  whale-fishery,  as  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davb'  Strait.  We  shall 
take  them  in  order ;  but  we  shall  first  quote  some  of  his  prefa¬ 
tory  remarks  on  the  information  to  be  derived  from  preceding 
auuiors. 

Though  the  natural  history  of  the  countries  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  the  nature  and  practice  of  the  whale-fishery,  possess  pe¬ 
culiar,  and,  I  may  add,  almost  universal  interest ;  yet  it  is  remark-  v 
able  that  no  original  work,  publishe<l  in  Britain,  excepting  a  single 
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Tract  by  Henry  Elking,  appears  to  have  been  devoted  entirely  to 
either  subject  In  this  respect  notwithstanding  our  important  and 
extensive  annual  adventures  to  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Davis' 
Strait,  we  have  been  anticipated,  and  our  supineness  tacitly  reproved, 
by  several  works  that  have  appeared  in  other  countries.  Among  fo> 
reign  authors  who  have  treat^  of  the  regions  of  the  north,  or  of  the 
‘whale-fishery,  may  be  rtientiolied.  La  Martiniere,  Pierre  de  Mexange, 
Boisgelin,  and  Portia,  though  these  are  writers,  it  should  be  observed, 
who  cannot  be  altogether  followed ; — M.  la  Peyronie,  and  Bernard 
de  Reste,  who  have  given  translations  in  French,  not  altogether  ac¬ 
curate,  however,  of  works  of  some  value;— and  'Torfaeus,  Otho  Fa- 
bricius,  Olafsen,  Olaving,  Egede,  Crantz,  Zorgdrager,  Eggers,  Mo- 
riniere,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  produced  works  of  real  merit. 

The  accounts  of  Greenland,  by  the  faithful  and  enterprising  Mora¬ 
vian  Missionaries,  Hans  Egede  and  David  Crantz,  whose  zeal  and 
philanthropy  carried  them  into  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  and 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  globe,  but  pirticularly  the  latter,  are 
works  of  peculiar  fidelity  and  value ;  ana  the  account  of  the  whale- 
fishery  given  by  Zorgdrager,  though  written  considerably  above  a 
century  ago,  is,  mrhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  appeared  in 
any  language.  The  works  of  Egede  and  Crantz  have  been  translated 
into  English,  and,  with  the  article  of  Sir  Charles  Gieseckc,  in  Dr. 
Brewster's  Encycloptedia,  and  some  others,  included  in  works  on 
miscellaneous  literature  or  science,  form  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
fiirmation  on  the  natural  history  of  Greenland,  published  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  The  tract  of  Henry  Elking,  already  alluded  to,  en¬ 
titled,  •'  A  View  of  the  Greenland  Trade  and  Whale-Fishery,  with 
the  National  and  Private  Advantages  thereof,"  is,  1  believe,  our  only 
original  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 

’“A  considerable  quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  however, 
relating  to  Arctic  countries  and  to  the  whale-fishery,  is  to  be  found 
interspersed  through  the  Collections  of  Voyages,  &c.  by  Hackluyt, 
Purchas,  Churchill,  Harris,  Pickersgill,  Goldson,  Forster,  Muller, 
Coxe,  Pinkerton,  Kerr,  Clarke,  Barrow,  Burney,  ficc. ;  in  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  voyages  or  narratives  of  Barentz,  Martens,  M.  Le  Roy, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  original  voyages  of  Ellis,  James,  Fox,  Ross,  and 
others,  into  Baffin's  or  Hudson's  Bay ;  of  Cook  into  Behring’s  Strait ; 
and  of  Phipps  towards  the  north  pole.” 

The  first  volume  contains  six  chapters  and  an  appendix, 
which  may  be  thus  summarily  entitled :  the  question  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  sea-communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans,  by  the  North— descriptive  account  of  the  Polar 
countries — ^hydrographical  survey  of  the  Greenland  Sea— ac¬ 
count  of  Polar  ice — atmospherology  and  zoology  of  the  Arctic 
Regions — meteorological  and  other  tables,  chronological  account 
of  voyages,  and  various  like  topics. 

On  the  first  of.  these  subjects,  our  author  occupies  92  pages, 
filled  with  evidences,  in  support  of  the  existence  of  one  or  other 
sea-communication  from  tne  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
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collected  chiefly  from  old  voyages.  Little  as  we  thiok  of  some 
of  these,  which,  owing  to  their  antiquity,  consequently  to  their 
inaccuracy,  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  as  they  are, 
perhaps,  more  chimerical  than  real ;  we  find  some  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  others,  of  a  more  recent  date,  and,  in  particular, 
of  the  following  circumstance^  which  came  under  our  author's 
own  obser>’ation. 

“  The  master,”  he  remarks,  "  of  the  Volunteer  whaler  of  Whitby, 
when  near  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  July  19,  1.813.  shewed  me 
part  of  a  lance  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fat  of  a  whale, 
killed  by  his  crew  a  few  weeks  before.  It  was  formed  of  a  hard  grey 
stone,  of  a  flinty  appearance,  about  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and 
two-tenths  thick.  Two  holes  were  pierced  in  one  end  of  it,  by 
which  it  appeared  the  stock  or  handle  had  been  secured.  It  was 
completely  imbedded  in  the  blubber,  and  the  wound  was  quite  heal> 
ed.  A  small  white  scar  on  the  skin  of  the  whale,  alone  marked  the 
place  where  the  lance  had  entered."  Again,  *'  in  the  year  1812,  the 
crew  of  the  Hull  fisher,  (the  Aurora)  met  with  a  whale  in  the  same 
region,  having  a  harpoon  made  of  bone  sticking  in  its  back ;  and  a 
few  years  ago,  a  lance  of  stone,  somewhat  like  the  one  above  men¬ 
tion^,  fixed  to  a  piece  of  bone,  forming  a  socket  for  the  stock,  was 
likewise  found  in  a  whale  by  people  of  another  Greenlandman  of 
Hull:  this  stone- lance  is  now  deposited  in  the  interesting  collection  of 
natural  rarities  belonging  to  Mr.  Hornsea  of  Scarbrough  "  To  these 
facts  we  may  add,”  he  continues,  many  of  a  similar  kind,  together 
with  others  of  whales  struck  in  Davis’  Straits  having  lieen  killed  near 
Spitsbergen,  and  vice  versa;  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  for  aflbrd* 
ing  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  a  sea  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  the  north,  does  exist.  For, 
with  regard  to  the  stone-lances  and  bone- harpoons  found  in  the 
bodies  of  whales,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Esquimaux  of 
Davis  Straits  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  have  now,  from  their  long  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  become  well  supplied  with  weaptnis  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  capture  of  the  whale,  made  of  iron,  these  instruments 
made  of  stone  and  bone,  so  much  inferior,  must  have  been  used  by 
some  other  persons  who  have  not  yet  had  intercourse  with  the  civilised 
world ;  but  as  they  are  precisely  the  kind  of  weapons  which  were 
in  common  use  among  the  Esquimaux  a  century  ago,  it  is  probable 
that  the  instruments  alluded  to  were  struck  by  some  tribe  of  the  same 
nation,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  on  the  northern  face 
6f  the  American  continent,  yet  unexplored.’’— Vol.  I.  p.  10. 

From  the  year  1734,  up  to  the  present  time,  twelve  voyages 
have  been  undertaken,  chiefly  by  the  Russians,  for  explonng 
Behring's  Strmts,  without  success.  It  is  said,  indeed,  though 
we  put  little  confidence  in  the  report,  “  that  an  expedition,  con- 
“  sisting  of  seven  kotches,  sailed  from  Kovinia,  in  order  to  pene- 
«  trate  into  the  Eastern  Ocean,  on  tfie  ^Oth  June  1048.  Four 
“  of  these  kotches  were  never  heard  of  after  they  sailed ;  one  of 
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“  the  other  three  was  wrecked  on  the  great  promontory ;  the 
“  two  reniaining  vessels .  were  soon  aftt'rwarcls  separated,  and 
**  one  of  them,  commanded  by  Simon  Deshneff,  a  chief  of  the 
**  Cossacks,  af\er  beihg  driven  about  by  tempestuous  winds  until 
«  the  month  of  October,  was  wrecked  near  tlie  Olutora,  lying  on 
**  the  east  side  of  Kamtcitatka,  in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude; 
“  and  the  crew,  consisting  of  25  persons,  after  reached  the 
”  Anadir.”  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  north-west  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  practicability  of  effecting  a  passage  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  by  that  route,  all  that  we  shall  say  at  pre¬ 
sent  is,  that  we  thin^  the  attempt  worthy  a  great  marilinic  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  we  rest  fully  assured,  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
government,  in  concert  with  the  Pludson-IIay  com])any,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  firmness,  fortitude,  and  ardour  of 
the  officers  commanding  the  land  and  sea  expedition,  now  ]Kmd- 
ing,  afford  the  best  promise  of  terminating  satisfactorily  a  geo- 
graphical  dispute,  which  has  agitateil  Kurope  during  an  ex¬ 
tremely  active  perioil  »)f  S50  years. 

It  appears,  from  the  investigations  of  our  author,  that  the 
highest  latitude  ever  attmned  by  any  navigator  whatever,  was 
81.50,  which  was  observed  by  himstdf,  and  is  nearly  1“  farther 
north  than  any  .other  well  authenticated  observations  extant. 
“  Our  latitude,”  he  observes,  p.  41.  “  on  three  occa.sionsin  May 
“  1806,  as  dcrivetl  from  observations  taken  with  a  sextant  by 
“  myself  and  my  father,  was  80°  50'  28%  81®  1'  53",  and  81® 

“  4^' ;  after  which  we  sailed  so  far  to  the  northward,  as  made 
“  it  about  81®  30',  which  is  one  of  the  closest  approximations  to 
“  the  Pole  which  I  conceive  has  been  well  authenticated.”  If 
such  be  the  fact,  and  we  have  little  doubt  but  it  is,  all  attempts 
to  reach  the  Pole  with  ships  must  end  in  disappmntment ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  with  our  author,  that  if 
ever  this  object  is  attained,  it  can  only  be  accomplished,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  his  project  given  at  some  length  in  the  Memoirs  the 
Wernerian  Sonetyy  by  travelling  over  the  icy  continent,  in 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs  or  rein-deer.  He  enumerates  many  in¬ 
stances  in  confirmation  of  the  practicability  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  ;  among  which  we  find,  p.  57.  “  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Indians,  who  trade  with  the  factories  of  the  Hudson's  Day 
“  Company,  who  reside  at  their  settlements,  have  travelled  1000, 
**  or  1500  miles,  through  snow  on  foot,  in  the  course  of  the  win- 
**  ter.”  Two  and  three  hundretl  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
through  a  wide  open  country,  without  meeting  with  any  house 
to  receive  them,  are  journeys  so  common  with  the  north  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  who  trade  with  our  settlers,  as  to  excite  among  them 
no  astonishment  whatever.  On  such  journeys,  when  benight- 
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<<  cd  on  any  open  plain,  they  are  forced  to  lie  down  without  fire, 
**  under  slielter  only  of  the  snow.”  It  is  also  mentioned,  **  that 
*<  a  man  can  conveniently  draw  a  load  of  above  an  hundred 
**  weight  upon  a  sledge,  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  a 
«  winter's  day.”  The  Russians  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the 
North  American  Indians  in  this  mode  of  travelling.  When  Cap. 
tain  Cook  put  into  the  Bay  of  Avatscha  in  Kamtschatka,  for  ob- 
taining  a  supply  of  naval  stores  and  provisions,  a  dispatch  was 
sent  off*  in  a  sirage  drawn  by  dogs  to  Bolsherictzkoi,  a  distance 
of  135  English  miles,  to  which  an  answer  was  returned  on  the 
fourth  day ;  so  that  a  journey  of  )I70  miles  upon  snow,  was  per¬ 
formed  ill  little  more  than  three  days  and  a  half.  At  this  time, 
the  governor  of  Kamtschatka,  Major  Behm,  assured  Captain 
Cook,  that  the  same  journey  was  usually  performed  in  two  days 
and  a  half;  and  that  he  had  once  received  adispatcli  from  the 
bay  of  Avatscha,  which  is  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
in  twenty-three  hours.  Other  instances  arc  noticed  by  our  au- 
thor  of  the  swiftness  and  alacrity  by  which  Russians  arc  in  daily 
practice  of  travelling  upon  the  snow,  to  illustrate  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  his  bold  plan,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

The  following  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  scenery  of  Spitz- 
bergen  will  be  read  with  great  interest ;  it  is  drawn  by  a  mas¬ 
terly  hand,  and  exhibits,  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Scorcsby's  powers  of  description. 

“  Spitsbergen,  and  its  islands,  with  some  other  countries  within 
the  arctic  circle,  exhibit  a  kind  of  scenery  which  is  altogether  novel. 
The  principal  objects  which  strike  the  eye,  ere  innumerable  moun¬ 
tainous  peaks,  ridges,  precipices,  or  needles,  rising  immediately  out 
of  the  sea,  to  an  ^evation  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  the  colour  of  which, 
at  a  moderate  distance,  appears  to  be  blackish  shades  of  brown, 
green,  grey  and  purple ;  snow  or  ice  in  strise  or  patches,  occupying 
the  various  clefls  and  hollows  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  capping  some 
of  the  mountain  summits,  and  filling,  with  extended  beds,  the  most 
considerable  valleys ;  and  ice,  of  the  glacier  form,  occurring  at  in¬ 
tervals  all  along  Uie  coast,  in  particular  situations  as  already  describ¬ 
ed,  in  prodigious  accumulations.  The  glistening  or  vitreous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Uie  iceberg  precipices ;  the  purity^  whiteness,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  sloping  expanse,  formed  by  their  snowy  surfaces;  the 
gloomy  shade,  presented  by  the  adjoining  or  intermixed  mountains 
and  rocks,  per^ually  **  covered  with  a  mourning  veil  of  black 
lichens,”  with  me  sudden  transitions  into  a  robe  of  purest  white, 
where  patches  or  betls  of  snow  occur,  present  a  variety  and  extent  of 
contrast  altogether  peculiar ;  which,  when  enlighten^  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  ethered  brilliancy  of  the  polar  sky,  and  harmonized  in  its  sere¬ 
nity  with  tlie  calmness  of  the  ocean,  constitute  a  picture  both  novel 
and  magnificent,  'fhere  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  majesty,  not  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  words,  in  these  extraordinary  accumulations  of  snow  and 
ice  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  rocks  above  rocks,  and  peaks  above 
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peakg,  in  the  mountain  groups,  seen  rising  above  the  ordinary  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  clouds,  and  terminating  occasionally  in  crests  of  everlast¬ 
ing  snow,  especially  when  you  approach  the  shore  under  shelter  of 
the  impenetrable  density  of  a  summer  fog ;  in  which  case  the  fog 
sometimes  disperses  like  the  drawing  of  a  curtun,  when  the  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  heightened  by  a  cloudless  atmosphere  and 
powerful  sun,  bursts  on  the  senses  in  a  brilliant  exhibition,  resem¬ 
bling  the  production  of  magic. 

To  this  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  with  the  great 
height  and  steepness  of  the  mountains,  is  to  be  attributed  a  remark¬ 
able  deception  in  the  apparent  distance  of  the  land.  Any  strangers 
to  the  arctic  countries,  however  well  acquainted  with  other  regions, 
and  however  capable  of  judging  of  the  distance  of  land  generally, 
must  be  completely  at  a  loss  in  their  estimations  w'hen  they  approa^ 
within  sight  of  Spitzbergen.  When  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  even  a  judicious  stranger  to 
undertake  a  passage  in  a  boat  to  the  shore,  from  the  belief  that  he  was 
within  a  lea|^e  of  the  land.  At  this  distance,  the  portions  of  rock 
and  patches  of  snow,  as  well  as  the  contour  of  the  different  hills,  are 
as  distinctly  marked,  as  similar  objects,  in  many  other  countries,  not 
having  snow  about  them,  would  be  at  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the 
same  distance.  Not,  indeed,  strangers  only,  but  persons  who  have 
bet  n  often  to  Spitzbergen,  such  as  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
whale-ships,  have  not  unfrequently  imagined,  that  their  ship  could 
not  stand  an  hour  towards  the  land  witliout  running  aground  ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  the  ship  has  sailed  three  or  four  hours  directly  *  in 
shore,’  and  still  been  remote  from  danger.’ — lb  p.  Kip,  &c. 

A  curious  circumstance  of  the  kind,  related  in  a  Danish  voyage 
undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  colony  in  Greenland  by 
Mogens  Heinson,  is  noticed  by  our  author,  and  is  readily  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  principle  now  adverted  to— the  deceptive  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  land  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

“  This  person,"  says  he,  p.  1 12,  who  passed  for  a  renowned  sea¬ 
man  in  his  day,  was  sent  out  by  Frederick  II.  King  of  Denmark. 
After  encountering  many  difficulties  and  dangers  from  storms  and 
ice,  he  got  sight  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and 'attempted  to  get 
to  it ;  but  though  the  sea  was  quite  free  from  ice,  and  the  wind  fa¬ 
vourable,  and  blowing  a  fresh  gale,  he,  after  proceeding  several  hours 
without  appearing  to  get  any  nearer  the  land,  became  alarmeti,  tacked 
about,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  On  his  arrival,  he  attributed  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  magnified,  no  doubt,  by  his  fears,  to  his 
vessel  having  been  stopped  in  its  course,  ‘  by  some  loadstone  rocks 
hidden  in  the  sea !'  ” 


Mr.  Scoresby  originally  intended  to  give  a  general  description  | 
of  all  the  countries  lying  within  the  Arctic  zone ;  but  he  relin-  j 
quished  the  idea  on  the  appearance  of  several  works,  which  he  I 
conceived  to  supply  the  desideratum  respecting  several  of  the  1 
countries,  as  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie's  and  Mr.  Ewjnezer  Render-  ^ 
son's  on  Iceland,  and  Professor  Giesecke's  treatise  on  Greenland.  | 
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He  consequently  abridged  his  plan,  and  confined  iiis  remarks  to 
those  r^ons,  of  which  his  own  personal .  observations  enabled 
him  to  furnish  an  oHginal  description.  This  is  one  evidence  of 
his  moderation,  to  which  for  our  own  parts  we  are  not  disposed 
to  extend  praise,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  very  re^ 
concileable  with  the  title  or  the  object  of  his  valuable  compilation. 
He  might,  we  think,  have  condensed  an  account  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  now  mentioned  within  a  moderate  space ;  and  it  certainly 
would  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  reader  who  had  access  to 
the  books  to  which  he  thus  refers,  that  the  outline  of  so  compe¬ 
tent  a  master  guided  him  in  his  mrusal  of  them.  The  chapter, 
therefore,  which  is  allotted  to  a  descripUve  account  of  the  polar 
countries,  forms  but  a  small  part  of  nis  work,  extending  only 
from  page  9*  to  page  169,  and  comprising  only  Spitzbergen  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  His  opportunities  of  visiting  the  former 
were  greater  than  .usually  happen  to  persons  who  frequent  those 
regions ;  or  rather  his  philosopnical  ardour  induced  him  to  make 
opportunities.  The  sketch  we  have  just  pven  proves  the  inter¬ 
est  he  took  in  its*  rude  beauties.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the 
only  evidence  of  his  anxiety  to  explore  and  illustrate  it  Bei 
sides  rambling  over  all  the  country  that  was  accessible,  describ¬ 
ing  some  of  Its  hills  and  other  remarkable  points,  and  taking 
several  angles  and  bearings  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the 
coast,  so  as  materially  to  improve  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
it  he  collected  specimens  of  its  minerals,  observed  its  zoology, 
and  determined  the  character  of  its  very  scanty  Flora.  Scone 
of  these  topics  are  particularly  and  scienuficaliy  treated  of  in 
the  Appendix,  in  which  our  author  communicates  the  remarks 
of  Professor  Jameson,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  librarian  to 
Sir  Josrah  Banks,  on  the  articles  submitted  to  their  examina¬ 
tion.  The  plants,  as  might  be  expected,  are  chiefly  crypto- 
gamic,  a  few  only  being  referrible  to  the  definite  classes,  as 
one  to  each  of  the  hexandriay  icosandria,  didyrumia  anddto’cia,* 
two  to  the  polyandria;  three  to  the  tetr adynamia  i  and  rix  to 
the  decandria.  Vegetation  goes  on  with  amazing  celerity  in  this 
bleak  region,  most  of  the  plants  springing  up,  flowering,  and 
yielding  seed  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  quite 
dwarfish,  however,  the  tallest  plant  of  the  nature  of  a  tree  seen 
by  our  author  (viz.  a  salix,)  not  exceeding  the  height  of  three 
or  four  inches;  and  their  flowers,  though  they  are  described 
as  having  conriderabic  beauty,  exhibit  few  other  colours  than 
yellow,  white,  and  purple.  The  specimens  of  m'merals  collected 
by  Mr.  Scoresby,  were  varieties  of  gneiss,  some  of  which  in¬ 
clined  to  granite;  mica-slate,  sometimes  passing  into  clay-skUe; 
quartz-^ock  in  two  states,  granular  and  splintery,  some  of  the 
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ftpedinens  oonUinirtg  mica  but  no  fiUpars  and  both  kinds  hotiag 
irmMfnU*  disseminated  through  them;  and  cahareooM-tpar^ 

Irhicn  occurred  only  in  vans  in  limctUme^  apparently  the  most 
abundant  rock  in  this  island,  and  which  occasionally  forms  a 
tnarble  of  great  beauty.  Coah  of  tolerable  quality,  is  also  found 
in  some  parts  of  Spitsbergen. 

*•  From  these  specimens,"  says  our  author  in  his  Appendix, "  which 
were  all  the  varieties  ma  with  in  two  or  three  excursions  to  the  shore, 
it  ^)peared  to  Professor  Jameson  that  the  mountains  and  shores  of 
bpitzbergen  visited  by  me,  are  formed  of  gneiss,  mica^slutc,  and 
qUartz^rock,  which  contidn  great  and  frequent  beds  of  bluish-colour* 
ed  limestone.  No  secondary  rocks,  such  as  sandstone,  basalt,  clink, 
stone,  or  others  of  a  similar  description,  nor  any  rock  of  volcanic  for* 
nurtion,  were  met  with.  In  this  respect  Spitzl)ergen  is  remarkably' 
distinguished  from  Jan  Ma3mi,  (with  whidi  Cherie  Island  seems  ta 
ttree,^  where  all  the  rocks  are  secondary  trap  or  volcanic.  Non 
^mbla  is  said  to  have  the  same  geognostical  features  as  Spitsbergen;  . 
and  West  Greenland  abounds  in  primitive  rocks,  but  contains  few 
species  of  the  secondary  class.  Probably  Spitsbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  were  formerly  more  intimately  connected  than  they  arc  at 
present* 

Of  the  smaller  islands  described  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  two  of 
%hich  have  just  been  named,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say 
iUUch.  M(^en  lilandy  lying  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  is 
Vefy  low,  of  a‘  roundish  form,  about  two  miles  in  aiameter,  hav¬ 
ing  a  shallow  lake  of  water  in  the  middle  that  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  frozen  over  near  the  end  of  June,  and  does  not  exhibit  a 
trace  of  Vegetation.  Law  Islandy  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  preced-  '  V 
ing,  is  very  flat,  about  seven  miles  in  length.  Both  of  these 
islands  are  described  in  the  account  of  Phipps'  voyage.  Hope 
Island^  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  is  a  long  narrow 
slip,  surmounted  by  five  considerable  elevations.  Cherie^  or 
Bear  Island^  lies  180  miles  S.S.E.  from  Point-look-out,  the 
aoudiemmost  point  of  Spitzbermn,  and  is  about  ten  miles  long,  of 
m  saddle-like  form.  It  abounds  with  bears,  foxes,  and  sea- fowl, 
and,  besides  coal  of  pretty  good  quality,  exhibits  some  lead- 
ore,  and  specimens  of  virgin  suver.  «  It  is  often  inaccessible  on 
“  account  of  ice,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  generally 
**  stretches  in  a  straight  line  from  here  to  the  southern  Cape  of 
*<  Spitzbergen."  Jan  Mayen  ItUmdy  which  is  placed  by  our  au¬ 
thor  between  latitudes  70"  A&  and  71"  8'  20"  N.,  and  longitudes 
7"  26*  and  8“  44'  W.,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  three  in 
breadth.  Its  coast  afibrds  several  road-steads  and  good  anchorage. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  is  usually  surrounded  with  ice,  which 
sets  so  far  to  the  westward  towards  the  end  of  summer,  as  not  to  1 
be  vi^le  from  any  part  of  the  island.  Jan  Mayen,  often  a|>- 
pTooched  by  the  fishers,  is  rarely  visited  by  them,  and  has  never 
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been  well  described.  Our  author  landed  on  it  in  1817*  when  he 
made  renuurks  which  were  aflerwards  read  to  the  Wernerian 
Society  of  Edinbui^*  and  of  which  he  gives  the  substance  in 
the  present  work.  The  appearance  of  the  land  strikingly  re- 
Bemblcs  that  of  Spitzbergen  in  colour  and  character ;  ana  the 
approach  to  it  also*  from  the  cause  formerly  asrigned,  appears 
amazingly  tardy.  A  frost*piece*  descriptive  of  part  of  its 
scenery*  strikes  us  as  a  very  beautiful  picture ;  and*  at  the  hazard 
of  some  length,  we  shall  contrast  with  it  another  sketch,  which 
must  contain  all  that  we  can  say  more  of  this  remarkable  is¬ 
land. 

**  Between  Capes  North-east  and  South-east,  are  three  very  singu- 
Ur  icebergs.  I'hey  occupy  recesses  in  the  cliff,  where  it  is  1284 
feet  high  by  observation,  and  nearly  perpendicular,  and  extend  from 
the  base  of  Beerenberg  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  These  polar  gla¬ 
ciers  differed  in  ap{)earance  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  1  had  before 
seen.  They  were  very  rough  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  greenish-grey 
colour.  They  presented  the  appearance  of  immense  cataracts,  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  in  their  progress,  and  congealed  on  the  spot,  by  the 
power  of  an  intense  frost.  Like  cascades,  their  prominent  greenish 
colour  was  variegated  with  snow-white  patches  resembling  foam, 
which  were  contrasted  with  the  jet-black  {mints  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  rocks  pressing  through  their  surfaces.  As  in  cataracts  also, 
they  seemed  to  follow  in  some  measure  the  figure  of  the  rocks,  over 
which  they  lay,  and  were  marked  with  curvilinear  striae  from  top  to 
bottom." 

**  After  leaving  the  sea- shore,  I  perceived  no  other  mineral  but 
such  as  bore  undoubted  marks  of  recent  volcanic  action,  viz.  cinders, 
earthy-slag,  burned  cUy,  scoriae,  vesicular  Uva,  &c.  The  place  from 
whence  these  substances  appeared  to  have  been  discharged,  being 
near,  we  attempted  to  reach  it.  In  performing  the  ascent,  the  steep. 
m»>s  of  the  hill,  and  the  looseness  oi  the  materials,  made  the  under¬ 
taking  not  a  little  arduous.  We  frequently  slid  backward  sevoral 
paces,  by  the  nodules  of  lava  giving  way  beneath  our  feet ;  in  which 
case,  the  ground  generally  resounded,  as  if  we  had  been  travelling 
on  empty  metallic  vessels,  or  vaulted  caverns.  The  baked  clay,  and 
other  loose  rocks,  consisted  chiefly  of  large  masses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  ascent,  these  substances  were 
in  smaller  fragments.  Towards  the  top,  blocks  of  half-bHied  red 
day,  containing  many  crystals  of  augite,  were  again  met  witK*^  and, 
nbwt  the  southern  {lart  of  the  summit,  a  rugged  wall  of  the  same 
f)ccarred,  giving  the  mountain  a  castellated  form  of  no  small  mag¬ 
nificence.  On  reaching  this  summit,  estimated  at  1500  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  w'e  beheld  a  beautiful  crater,  forming  a  basin  of  50U 
or  600  feet  in  depth,  and  600  or  700  yards  in  diameter.  It  was  of  a 
drcular  fimn,  and  both  the  interior  and  exterior  sides  had  a  similar 
inclination.  The  bottom  of  the  crater  was  filled  with  alluvial  mat¬ 
ter  to  such  a  height,  that  it  presented  a  horizontal  flat  of  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  form,  measuring  400  feCt  by  240.  A  subterranean  cavern  pene¬ 
trated  the  side  of  the  crater  at  the  bottom,  from  whence  a  s{)ring  of 
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water  iaeued,  which,  after  running  a  abort  distance  towards  the  sonftr, 
disappeared  in  the  sand.  From  this  eminence  we  had  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  prospect.  Towards  the  north  appeared  Beerenberg,  now  first 
seen  from  ^e  clouds,  rising  in  majestic  importance  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  frost.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount,  on  tlic  south-east  side, 
near  a  stupendous  accumulation  of  lava,  bearing  the  castellated  form, 
was  another  crater,  of  similar  form  to  the  one  above  described.  To¬ 
wards  the  south-west,  the  utmost  extent  of  the  island  was  visible ; 
while,  towards  the  north,  a  thick  fog  obscured  the  prospect,  which, 
as  it  advanced  in  stately  grandeur  towards  us,  gradutuJy  shit>uded 
the  distant  scenery,  until  the  nearest  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
impenetrable  gloom.  The  sea  at  the  same  time  was  calm,  the  sun, 
bright,  and  the  atmosphere  of  half  the  hemisphere  without  a  cloud. 
Excepting  the  interest  excited  by  the  volcano,  Beerenberg  sunk  even 
other  object  into  comparative  insignificance. — The  colour  of  the  dins 
around  was  different  shades  of  brown  or  black;  and  the  genera) 
character  of  the  country  seemed  to  indicate  the  action  of  volcanic 
fire. — As  the  icebergs  observed  on  this  island  suggested  the  idea  of 
frozen  cascades,  a  poetic  imagination  would,  in  the  hollow  metallic 
sound  of  the  earth  on  the  volcanic  mount,  have  conceived  the  cavern 
of  V  ulcan ;  and  in  the  iron  manufactured  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  fabrication  of  the  same  deity,  for  the  use  of  his  parent  Jove."— 
lb.  p.  159,  &C. 

The  third  chapter,  entitled  Hydrographical  survey  of  the 
Greenland  sea,  treats  of  its  situation  and  extent— its  colour  and 
degree  of  tnmsparency — the  quality,  specific  gravity,  and  salt¬ 
ness  of  its  waters — its  temperature,  depth,  and  pressure— and 
concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  currents  of  the  Arctic  sea, 
and  observations  respecting  waves-  We  shall  briefly  notice  those 
topics  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  most  interest  from  their  no¬ 
velty  or  their  relation  to  science.  First  then  as  to  the  colour 
o£  the  sea.  This  is  known  to  vary  much,  owing  to  several  cir¬ 
cumstances,  as  the  effect  of  the  sun,  the  colour  of  the  clouds, 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  in  the  waters.  A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requiiute 
to  detect  the  modifying  causes ;  and  in  particular  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  a^inst  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour  t«  obtain  what  may  be  denominated  a  view  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  sea.  The  colour  of  the  Greenland  sea  is  not  always 
alike,  but  varies  from  ultra-marine  blue  to  olive-green,  and 
from  perfect  transparency  to  a  remarkable  opacity ;  and  these 
changes  are  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places.  The  green-coloured  water  has  not  been 
observed  by  every  navigator  in  these  re^ons,  or  at  least  is  not 
mentioned  by  all  the  writers  who  have  given  narrations  of  their 
voyages.  It  is  liable  to  alterations  in  its  poution,  and  to  con¬ 
siderable  variations  in  point  of  dimensions  and  course.  Mr^ 
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• 

Scoresby  has  usually  found  it  consUtuting  one-foiurth  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  Greenland  sea,  between  the  parallels  ^74*  and 
80°,  and  very  frequently  in  the  meridian  of  London  at  high  la¬ 
titudes.  The  result  of  some  of  his  observations  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  most  shortly  given  in  his  own  words. 

“  In  the  year  1817,  the  sea  wa^  found  to  be  of  a  blue  colour,  and 
transparent,  all  the  way  from  1S°  east,  in  the  parallel  of  74°  or  75°, 
to  the  longitude  of  0°  12'  east,  in  the  same  parallel.  It  then  became 
green,  and  less  transparent.  The  colour  was  nearly  grass-green, 
with  a  shade  of  black.  Sometimes  the  transition  between  the  green 
and  blue  water  is  pro^essive,  passing  through  the  intermediate 
shades  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  leagues ;  at  others,  it  is  so  sud¬ 
den,  that  the  bne  of  separation  is  seen  like  the  rippling  of  a  current; 
and  the  two  qualities  of  the  water  keep  apparently  as  distinct  as  the 
waters  of  a  large  muddy  river,  on  first  entering  the  sea.  In  1817, 1 
fell  in  with  such  narrow  stripes  of  various  coloured  waters,  that  we 
passed  streams  of  pale  green,  olive  green,  and  transparent  blue,  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  sailing."  lb.  p.  176. 

These  observations  were  not  allowed  to  be  recorded  merely  as 
ultimate  facts,  and  unconnected  with  the  ever-beneficent  and  pro¬ 
vidential  purposes  of  the  great  Creator ;  but  will  speedily  be 
found  as  leading  to  a  very  important  concluaon.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  fishers,  that  the  food  of  whales  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  gjeen-coloured  water,  where,  of  course,  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  found.  Mr.  Scoresby  was  induced  to  prosecute  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  reason  of  the  colour,  which  he  at  first  ima¬ 
gined  might  be  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  This 
opinion  was  soon  ^ven  up,  and  he  became  convinced,  that  the 
cause  must  be  sought  for  in  some  yellow  substance  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water,  which  often  marked  the  edges  of  pieces 
of  ice  seen  floating  in  it,  and  which,  by  combining  with  the  na¬ 
tural  blue  of  the  sea,  produced  the  peculiar  tinge  observed. 
A  little  snow  obtained  from  one  of  these  pieces  of  ice,  being 
dissolved  in  a  wine  glass,  appeared  perfectly  nebulous,  and  the 
water  procured  from  it  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
semi-transparent  spherical  substances,  with  others  which  resem¬ 
bled  small  portions  of  fine  hair.  He  subjected  these  to  a  com¬ 
pound  microscope,  which  led  to  the  highly  probable  convicUon 
that  these  bodies  were  either  distinct  animals,  or  animal  products. 
See  his  conclusions. 

1  afterwards  examined  the  different  qualities  of  sea- water,  and 
found  these  substances  very  abundant  in  that  of  an  olive-green  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  also  occurring,  but  in  lesser  quantity,  in  the  bluish-green 
water.  The  number  of  Medusae  in  the  olive-green  sea  was  found  to 
be  immense.  They  were  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asunder.  In 
this  proportion,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  must  contain  64 ;  a  cubic  foot 
110,592;  a  cubic  fathom  23,887,878;  and  a  cubic^  mile  about 
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23,888,000,000,000,000!  From  soundisf^  made  in  the  •itnaUen 
where  these  animals  were  found,  it  is  prob^le  the  sea  is  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  depth;  but  whether  these  substances  occupy  the  whtde 
depth,  is  uncertain.  Provided,  however,  the  depth  to  which  they 
evtend  be  but  250  fathoms,  the  above  immense  number  of  one  spe¬ 
cies  may  occur  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square.  It  may  give  a 
ter  ccnceptkm  of  the  amount  of  Medusae  in  tliis  extent,  if  we  calcu¬ 
late  the  Imgth  of  time  that  would  be  requisite,  with  a  certain  nuni. 
ber  of  persons  for  counting  this  number.  Allowing  that  one  person 
could  count  a  million  in  seven  days,  whidi  is  lunely  possible,  it 
would  have  required,  that  80,000  persons  should  have  started  at  the 
cieation  of  the  world,  to  complete  the  enumeration  at  the  present 
tine  {  What  a  stupendous  idea  this  fact  gives  of  the  immensity  of  crea- 
tion,  and  of  the  bounty  of  Divine  Providence,  in  furnishing  such  a 
tmifiision  of  liA;  in  a  r^m  so  remote  from  the  habHations  of  mcm ! 
But  if  the  number  of  animals  in  a  space  of  two  miles  square  be  so 
great,  what  must  be  the  amount  requisite  for  the  discolouration  of 
the  sea,  through  an  extent  of  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
square  miles? 

**  These  animals  are  not  without  their  evident  economy,  as  on 
their  existence  possibly  depends  the  being  of  tlie  whde  race  of  mys- 
ticete,  and  some  other  species  of  cetaceous  animals.  For,  the  mi¬ 
nute  Medusae  apparently  afford  nourishment  to  the  Sepise,  Artiniw, 
Cancri,  Felices,  and  other  genera  of  Mollusca  and  Aptera,  so  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  Greenland  sea ;  while  these  latter  constitute  the  food  of 
several  of  the  whale  tribe  inhabiting  the  same  region ;  tlius  pro¬ 
ducing  a  dependant  chain  of  life,  one  particular  link  of  which  beit^ 
destroyed,  the  whole  must  necessarily  perish."  lb.  p.  178,  &c. 

The  next  subject  which  we  shall  notice,  is  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  sea  at  ^eat  depths,  respecting  which 'Mr. 
Scoresby  has  the  merit  of  instituting  some  experiments  and  as¬ 
certaining  some  facts  of  a  highly  interesting  nature.  His  at¬ 
tention  appears  to  have  been  oirected  to  the  inquiry,  by  an  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstance  which  occurred  to  his  mther  in  1794, 
and  which  he  found  recorded  in  that  gentleman's  log-book. 
A  whale  that  had  been  struck,  exhausted  in  its  descent  all 
the  lines  out  of  the  boat,  before  assistance  could  be  given,  and 
then  dragged  the  boat  itself  under  water,  the  men  escaping  to  a 
piece  of  ice.  On  first  returning  to  the  surface  to  take  air, 
the  whale  was  again  struck,  and  soon  afterwards  expired;  but, 
in  place  of  remmning  at  the  surface,  as  is  usual  on  that  event, 
it  began  to  sink.  Mr.  Scoresby,  observing  this  uncommon  cir- 
aimstance,  seized  a  grapnel,  fastened  a  rope  to  it,  and  threw 
it  over  the  Uul  of  the  animal,  which  he  succeeded  in  hooking. 
Still,  however,  the  animal  continued  to  sink.  Its  descent  was 
at  last  stopiK'd  by  the  lines  attached  to  it.  A  loop  of  another 
rope  being  now  passed  round  the  first,  and  allowed  to  drop  be¬ 
low  it,  inclosed  the  line  belonging  to  the  boat,  which  still  remain- 
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ed  down  in  the  water,  and  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  The  harpoon  then  slipped  out  of  the 
whale,. and  would,  together  with  the  line  and  sunken  boat  at- 
tadied  to  it,  have  l^n  lost,  had  it  not  been  luckily  caught 
by  the  rope  used  to  encompass  the  hsh,  which,  being  reliered 
from  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  sunk  boat  and  line,  rose  to 
the  surface.  The  strain,  thus  transferred  altogether  from  the 
fish,  was  still  so  great,  that  Mr.  Seoresby  imagined  the  boat  had 
been  entangled  among  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  es¬ 
timated  the  weight  of  resistance  at  not  less  than  three-fourths 
of  a  ton,  and  it  was  found  that  the  utnnost  power  of  twenty- 
four  men,  haulmg  the  line  for  several  hours,  was  required  to 
overcome  it.  It  appears  then,  that  the  boat,  which  before  the  acci¬ 
dent  would  have  been  buoyant  though  full  of  water,  had  ac- 
quircfl  an  extraordinary  increase  of  gravity. 

“  When  it  was  hoisted  into  the  ship,"  we  are  told,  “  the  paint 
came  off  the  wood  in  large  sheets,  and  the  planks,  which  were  of 
wainscot,  were  as  completely  soaked  in  every  pore,  as  if  they  hail 
lain  at  tire  bottom  of  the  sea  since  the  flood.  A  wooden  apparatus 
that  accoropanietl  the  boat  in  its  progress  through  the  deep,  consist¬ 
ing  diiefly  of  a  piece  of  tliick  der.l,  about  ff  lleen  inches  square,  hap- 
peiietl  to  fall  overl>oard,  and  though  it  originally  consisted  of  the 
lightest  fir,  sunk  in  the  water  like  a  stone.  The  boat  was  rendered 
useless ;  even  the  wood  of  which  it  was  built,  on  lieing  offered  to  the 
cook  as  fuel,  wastrietl  and  rejected  as  incombustible!**  Ib.  p.  I9S. 

Such  then  was  the  phenomenon  which  suggested  to*  the 
younger  Seoresby  the  series  of  experiments,  tlie  nature  and 
results  of  whicli  we  mean  briefly  to  communicate.  Having  at- 
tacbeil  several  pieces  of  wood,  of  various  qualities,  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  nad  constructed,  and  to  which  from  its  use  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  marine-diver^  he  sent  them  down  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  depth  of  400 J  feet ;  while  corresponding  pieces 
were  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  sea-water,  during  the  time  that 
the  former  were  undergoing  their  submarine  operation.  The 
purpose  of  employing  duplicates  in  this  manner,'*as  the  read¬ 
er  will  easily  infer,  was  to  discriminate  between  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  weight  occasioned  by  impregnation  produced  by  pres- 
sure  in  the  former  case,  from  that  of  absorption  effected  by 
simple  immersion  in  the  latter.  The  pieces  which  had  been 
sunk  were  all  found  to  be  speciflcally  heavier  than  sea-water ; 
and  the  effect  of  impregnation  was  discovered  to  be  different  in 
different  kiiKls  of  wood.  His  experiments  were  subsequently 
repeated 'in  an  improved  manner,  and  afforded  him  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  table  which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  work.  We  can- 
net  make  room  for  it  in  our  pages,  but  as  the  subject  is 
highly  curious,  and  may  eventually  prove  serviceable,  we  shall 
quote  Mr.  Scoreshy’s  inferences  thence  deducetl. 
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"  From  this  table  we  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  increase  of  I 
specific  gravity,  by  pressure,  in  the  specimens  of  the  different  kinds  I 
of  wood  submitted  to  experiment,  was  obtained  by  the  fir ;  .the  next  | 
greatest  by  the  ash ;  the  next  by  the  elm ;  the  next  by  the  oak ;  I 
the  next  by  the  teak  ;  the  next  by  the  hickery ;  and  the  last  by  the  { 
mahogany.  The  cork  gained  still  less  than  any  di  the  pieces  of  wood.  1 
The  proportion  of  impr^^iation  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  in  sped- 
mens  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  (this  variation  of  the  experiments, 
by  employing  pieces  fA  different  shapes,  was  su^^^estcd  by  Professor 
Lillie),  is  derived  from  the  experiments  made  on  the  ash ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  largest  cube  of  ash,  and  the  paralleled 
pedon  of  the  same,  received  the  greatest  proportional  increase  of 
weight ;  while  the  smaller  pieces  received  less  and  less  additional 
weight,  per  cubic  inch,  as  they  decreased  in  size._  It  is  also  a  little 
curious,  that  the  specimens  sent  to  the  depth  of  S058  feet,  were  as 
much  impregnated  as  those  sent  down  above  6000  feet.  The  degree 
of  impregnation  produced  by  immersion  to  the  depth  of  2058  feet  to 
6348  feet,  varies  irregularly,  but  is  evidently  as  great  at  the  depth 
^58  feet,  as  under  any  superior  pressure;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  greatest  permanent  impregnation  by  pressure,  of  such  open¬ 
grained  woods  as  ash,  elm,  fir,  &c.  is  produced  at  the  depth  of  300  or 
400  fathoms.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  no  use  can  be  made  of  this  effect 
of  pressure,  for  determining  the  depth,  unless  it  be  within  2000  feet 
of  the  surface ;  and  even  in  this  limit,  the  results  may  be  uncertain. 
From  comparison  it  appears,  that  an  effect  of  the  impregnation  of  the 
wood  with  sea-water,  was  to  increase  its  dimensions,  as  well  as  its  ■  ‘ 
specific  gravity  ;  each  sp^imen,  on  an  average,  having  swelled  0.05 
cubid  inch  in  every  solid  inch  aS  original  dimensions,  and  gained  84 
grains  on  every  100  grains  of  original  weight ;  that  is,  an  increase  of 
one-twentieth  in  size,  and  twenty- one  twenty-fifths  in  weight  I  have 
little  doubt,  but  the  degree  of  impregnation  always  increases  with  the 
increase  of  pressure  ;  but  the  air  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
which  is  never  wholly  disengaged,  exerting  an  expansive  force  when 
the  load  of  pressure  is  removed,  forces  part  of  the  water  out  again. 

This  was  clearly  discernible  in  some  of  the  specimens  used  in  the 
forgoing  experiments,  at  the  moment  they  were  hauled  up,  their 
surfaces  being  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  froth.  Hence  pieces  of 
fir  sometimes  became  buoyant,  after  being  a  few  hours  relieved  from 
pressure,  though  kept  constantly  under  water ;  but  all  other  kinds  of 
wood  yet  tried,  though  they  lose  a  little  of  their  moisture,  yet  remain 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  immersed.  ' 
Blocks  of  wood,  indeed,  are  now  in  my  possession,  that  were  soaked 
with  sea- water  in  the  year  1817,  and  yet  remain,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  of  water,  nearly  as  heavy  as  when  first  drawn  up  out  of  the 
sea.  The  d^free  of  pressure  at  the  depth  to  which  I  sounded  in  my 
last  experiment,  is  not  a  little  astonishincr,  being  under  a  column  ot 
water,  6348  feet  in  length,  at  least,  2823  lb.  or  25  cwt.  23lb  on  one 
square  inch  of  surface  Hence  on  the  larger  culies  of  ash  used  in  the 
experiment,  though  measuring  only  1  59  inches  in  diamater,  the 
whole  pressure  must  have  exceeded  nineteen  tons !  In  this  calculation, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  same  nature,  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
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sea-water  is  taken  throughout,  tlie  same  as  at  the  surface,  where  a 
cubic  inch  temperature  30®,  weighs  259-58  grains.  As,  howerer, 
water  is  found  to  be  somewhat  compressible,  its  weight,  at  great 
depths,  must  be  greater  than  at  the  surface ;  and  consequently  the 
whole  pressure  on  the  specimens  of  wood,  greater  than  m  the  above 
estimation.”  lb.  p.  201.&C. 

Mr.  bcoresby'a  remarks  on  currents,  though  they  do  not  convey 
to  us  much  that  is  new,  are  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  go.  After 
stating  in  n  very  general  manner  the  course  of  what  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream, — that  great  marine  cur¬ 
rent  which  stretches  westward  across  tropical  seas,  and  a  branch  of 
which,  h.nving  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  advances  north¬ 
erly  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  whence  it  proceeds  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  passing  by  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  urged  towards  Newfoundland, — he  takes  notice  of  some 
of  its  branches,  or  supposed  branches,  and  other  currents  of  the 
northern  regions.  This  stream  is  conceived  to  be  met  on  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland  by  a  current  setting  southward 
from  BaHin's  Bay  and  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  to  be  deflected 
into  two  branches,  towards  the  E.  S.  E.  and  E.  N.  E.  by  which, 
as  is  commonly  known,  various  productions  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  light  articles  thrown  overboard  or 
set  at  liberty  from  vessels  wrecked  in  Davis  Strmts  and  else¬ 
where,  are  occasionally  directed  to  the  coasts  of  the  British 
isles  and  other  European  countries.  The  northern  branch 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  supposed  by  our  author  to  extend  su¬ 
perficially  from  the  coast  of  Britain  towards  the  North  Sea, 
along  the  shore  of  Norway ;  about  the  North  Cape  to  have  its 
direction  changed  by  a  westerly  current  from  Nova  Zembla ; 
and  afterwards  to  set  towards  the  north-west,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ice,  that  would  otherwise  be  propelled  southwards  by  the 
polar  current,  from  spreading  across  the  North  Sea.  A  short 
paragraph  from  the  work  will  contain  all  that  we  mean  to  say 
as  to  any  other  of  his  opinions  concerning  currents. 

“  Within  the  Arctic  Circle,  from  the  north-eastern  point  of  RumU  to 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  prevailing  current  at  the 
surface,  is  from  east  to  west,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  or  from 
north  to  south.— Along  the  northern  face  of  Russia,  the  current  is 
decidedly  from  the  east  towards  the  west,  following  the  line  of  the 
coast.  ARer  passing  Nova  Zembla,  it  sets  westerly  to  Spitzbergen, 
where  one  part  proceeds  round  Point-look-out,  and  along  the  western 
shore  towards  the  north,  until  it  meets  with  another  branch  passing 
to  the  northward  of  these  islands ;  these  two  branches  then  reuniting, 
proceed  a  little  to  the  westward  ;  and  afterwards,  being  defluctetl  to¬ 
wards  the  south  by  the  coast  of  Greenland,  proceed  regularly  towards 
the  south-west,  setting  with  a  much  greater  velocity  near  the  Green¬ 
land  shore  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitzbergen.  Pursuing  its  course 
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•Idhg  the  eMt  side  of  Greenland,  the  current  pasaea  to  the  weatwaixl 
of  loelaml,  down  to  Cape  Farewell.  Having  doubled  thia  promon. 
tory,  according  to  the  opinion  of  O.  Fabriciua,  it  ia  urged  northward; 
but  meeting  with  another  current  aetting  dovn  the  Strait  of  Davia, 
before  it  reaches  Disco  Island,  it  is  profa4d)ly  deflected  to  the  west, 
ward,  when  the  accumulation  of  waters  on  the  western  side  of  the 
strait,  escapes  to  the  southward,  along  the  American  sbore.‘’.^Ib. 
p.  211,  &C. 

The  fourth  clTapter,  which  treats  of  the  Greenland  or  Polar 
ice,  is  of  peculiar  moment,  both  as  it  elthtbits,  in  a  very  luminous 
manner,  the  ungular  wonders  of  the  Arctic  regitms,  and  relates  to 
the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  whaltsfi^ery  carried  on  ia 
them.  The  ice  met  with  in  the  Polar  Seas  is  considered  to  be 
cA  various  kinds,  and  has  accordingly  obtained  various  denonu* 
naUons  in  the  language  of  navigators  and  fishers.  The  circum. 
stances  which  have  led  to  different  names  are,  chiefly,  the  uze 
and  shape  of  the  pieces,  their  number  and  connection,  their 
thickness,  transparency,  ntuation,  and  the  quality  of  the  water 
whence  they  arc  supposed  to  be  formed,  and  to  which  they  may 
agmn  be  reduced.  The  difference  which  we  shall  first  mention  is 
that  of  salt-xcater-ice  and  Jresh-water-ice^-a  distinction  which, 
though  in  one  sense,  as  will  appear,  merely  nominal,  has  uiu 
doubted  claims  to  be  preserved.  When  the  sea  freezes,  the  salt 
which  it  conUuned  in  soluUon  is  depoated,  and  hence  the  frozen 
mass,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  fresh  water,  which  may  con. 
sequcntly  be  produced  from  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  this  kind  of 
ice,  being  porous,  is  apt  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  salt  water  in 
an  unfrozen  state,  which  will  of  course  impart  a  saltness  to  the 
liquified  product.  Ice  formed  from  sea-water,  for  the  reason 
now  mentioned,  does  not  seem  so  solid  and  transparent  as  that 
which  arises  from  snow,  rmn,  or  river  water ;  and  oy  this  circum. 
stance,  as  well  as  by  the  water  procured  from  it  being  scarcely 

Cotable,  it  is  discernible  from  fresh- water  ice.  It  appears  of  a 
lackish  colour  in  the  water,  of  a  white  or  grey  colour  in  the 
air,  and  is  somewhat  opaque,  unless  when  in  very  thin  pieces,  but  ' 
transmits  the  rays  of  light  with  a  blue  or  bluish-green  shade. 
The  fresh-water  ice  is  distinguished  by  its  black  appearance 
when  floating  in  small  pieces,  and  by  its  transparency  m  the  air, 
when  however  it  is  usual  to  observe  in  it  small  globular  or  oval¬ 
shaped  air-bubbles.  It  is  very  easily  broken,  though  hard,  and 
its  edges  are  often  so  sharp  as  to  give  a  wound  like  glass.  From 
its  great  transparency  it  is  sometimes  capable  of  being  formed 
into  lenses,  which  have  the  property  of  concentrating  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  so  acting  in  the  manner  of  burning-glasses.  With 
a  lump  of  this  kind,  formed  by  means  of  a  smdl  axe,  scraped 
with  a  knife,  and  polished  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  Mr. 
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Scoresby  frequently  amused  himself  with  burning  wood,  firing 
gun-powder,  melting  lead,  lighting  tobacco-pipes,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  his  unscientific  companions,  who  were  perfectly 
astonished,  that  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  proceeded 
through  it  were  so  hot  as  to  scorch  their  hands,  the  lump  itself 
remained  firm  and  of  its  natural  temperature. 

Ice  when  just  forming  and  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  cry¬ 
stals,  is  called  by  the  sailors  sludge y  and  resembles  snow  when 
cast  into  water  that  is  of  too  low  a  temperature  fur  its  solution. 
In  this  state  it  has  a  smoothing  eftect  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
like  that  of  oil.  The  crystals,  when  about  to  unite,  would  form 
a  continuous  sheet,  but  their  junction  is  for  some  time  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  which,  continuing  to  operate  dur¬ 
ing  the  freezing  process,  give  a  rounded  and  turned-up  edge  to 
the  coalesced  pieces.  These  are  accordingly  denominated  cakes 
or  pancakes;  and  as  they  unite,  larger  and  larger  Hakes  are  form¬ 
ed,  until  they  become  perhaps  a  foot  in  thickness 'and  several 
yards  in  size.  But  even  in  these  augmented  portions,  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  their  component  parts  are  retmned,  so  that  the  mass 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  |)avement.  When  the  sea  is  very 
smooth  the  consolidation  goes  on  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  nmre 
regularly.  In  this  case  tlie  additions  to  the  regular  crystals  ap¬ 
pear  to  take  place  in  the  under  surface.  Ice  of  this  kind  and 
the  cake  ice  are  termed  dqy-icc,  probably  because  it  is  in  bays, 
where  there  is  of  course  the  greatest  chance  of  calms  and  a 
still' water,  that  they  are  the  most  likely  to  be  formed.  These, 
however,  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  those  Jiclds  of  ice  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Arctic  regions,  which  are  often  of  the 
diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  sometimes  of  fifty  or  near  a 
hundred,  and  which  vary  in  thickness  Iroin  ten  to  forty  or  more 
feet.  The  mode  by  which  such  immense  masses  are  formed  is  a 
problem  which  we  shall  not  at  present  attempt  to  solve,  though 
aided  by  a  very  ingenious  theory  of  our  author.^  They  common¬ 
ly  make  their  appearance  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  have 
an  invariable  tendency  to  drift  to  the  south-westward,  and,  on 
emerging  from  amidst  the  smaller  ice,  which,  for  a  time,  afibrds 
them  shelter,  are  broken  up  by  the  swell,  and  are  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  converted  into  what  is  called  drrft-ice 

“  The  power  of  a  swell  in  breaking  the  heaviest  fields,”  says  our 
author,  “  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  A  grown  swell,  that  is  so  incon¬ 
siderable  as  not  to  be  observed  in  open  water,  frequently  breaks 
up  the  largest  fields,  and.  converts  them  wholly  into  /kic.v  and  dr^t- 
ice  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  ;  while  fields,  compost  of  boy-ice  or 
Hght-ice,  being  more  flexible,  endure  the  same  swell  without  any 
destructive  effect. 

“  The  occasional  rapid  motion  of  fields,  with  the  strange  effects 
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producrd  by  such  immense  bodies  on  any  opposing  substance,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  the  polar  seas  present,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  terrific.  They  not  unfrequently  acquire  a  rotatory  move* 
ment,  whereby  their  circumference  attains  a  velocity  of  several  miles  " 
per  hour.  A  field  thus  in  motion,  coming  in  contact  with  another 
at  rest,  or  more  especially  with  another  having  a  contrary  movement, 

firoduces  a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of  more  than  ten  tnousand  mil. 
ions  of  tons  in  weight,  meeting  with  resistance  when  in  motion, 
duces  consequences  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive !  The 
weakn  field  is  crushed  with  an  awful  noise ;  sometimes  the  destruc. 
ticHi  is  mutual :  pieces  of  huge  dimensions  and  weight  are  not  un. 
freonently  piled  upon  the  top,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
while  a  proportionate  quantity  is  depre^ed  beneath.  The  view  of 
those  stupendous  effects  in  safety,  exhibits  a  picture  sublimely  grand; 
but  where  there  is  a  danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  terror  and  dismay 
must  be  the  predominant  feelings.’*  Ib.  p.  246,  &c. 

Of  the  fixed  ice-bergs,  a  term  applied  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Arctif 
regions,  we  have  already  taken  notice.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  tho^  large  peaks  or  mountains  of  ice,  which,  in  place 
of  being  attached  like  the  former,  are  seen  floating  on  the  sea,— 
and  of  these  it  is  necessary  also  to  make  mention.  They  occur 
oAen  in  the  Spitzbergen  sea,  but  are  not  found  there  of  such 
sizes  as  they  are  known  to  atUun  in  Hudson's  Strait,  Davis* 
Strait,  and  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  have  been  sometimes  known 
to  be  of  the  thickness  of  500  or  600  yards ;  but  the  common  size 
of  them  is  that  of  the  hull  of  a  ship.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
though,  generally  speaking,  they  have  one  high  perpendicular 
side,  the  opposite  side  very  low,  and  the  intermediate  surface  of 
a  sloping  form.  Their  colour  also  varies  according  to  their  con¬ 
sistency,  distance,  and  other  circumstances ;  usually  they  look 
like  chalk  or  whitish  marble,  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  glistening  appearance.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  these  floating  mountains  are  the  greater,  as  will  easily  be 
understood,  when  they  occur  in  extenuve  and  numerous  chiuns, 
which,  by  involving  vessels,  may  either  crush  them  in  jneces,  or 
otherwise  inflict  fatal  violence.  When  single  they  are  comparative- 
ly  little  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  oftentimes,  indeed,  they  minister  safe¬ 
ty  to  the  mariner  by  affording  a  stable  mooring  in  strong  adverse 
winds,  or  by  providing  a  quiet  lee-side  when  a  state  of  rest  is  re- 

auired  for  some  of  his  operations.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
[ways  free  from  danger,  as  the  ice-bergs,  beades  their  singular 
liability  to  be  fractured,  as  on  being  struck  vrith  an  axe,  for  exam- 
.ple,  are  sometimes  so  nicely  balanced  as  to  be  easily  overturned ; 
“  and,"  says  our  author,  while  floating  in  a  tide-way,  should 
their  base  be  arrested  by  the  ground,  their  detrusion  necessarily 
follows,  attended  with  a  thundering  noise,  and  the  crushing  of 
erery  object  they  encounter  in  their  descent.  Thus  have  vessels 
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been  oAen  Rtaved,  and  sometimes  wrecked,  by  the  fall  of  their 
icy  mooring,  while  smaller  objects,  such  as  boats,  have  been 
repeatedly  overwhelmed,  even  at  a  conuderable  distance,  by  the 
vast  waves  occasioned  by  such  events.'' 

The  fifth  Chapter  conUuns  a  variety  of  new,  curious,  and  in* 
teresting  matter  regarding  the  meteorology  of  the  ArcUc  regions. 
It  is  entitled  **  Atmosphereoli^y,"  a  new,  barbarous,  and  unne¬ 
cessary  phrase.  Mr.  Scoresby's  language  in  general  admits  of 
some  improvement,  and  the  use  of  such  words  as  **  disarrange¬ 
ment  for  derangement,”  “•  habitude  for  habit,”  “  evidenced  for 
evinced,”  and  others,  is  not  in  the  best  taste.  The  Arctic  climate  is 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  both  in  a  philosophical  and 
historical  point  of  view;  and  though  its  extreme  severity  is  well 
known,  and  forms  indeed  by  its  emcts,  by  far  the  most  striking 
feature  of  these  regions,  we  as  yet  know  very  little  of  it  from 
actual  observations  with  the  thermometer.  In  the  2d  Section, 
and  in  the  references  to  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Scoresby  has  brought 
U^ther  a  variety  of  meteorological  observations,  tables  and  re- 

Sisters,  collected  during  his  voyages,  evidently  with  great  in- 
ustry  and  care,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  ;  mixed,  however,  with  abundance  of  speculation,  and  of 
extraneous  matter.  These  observations  form  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  regular  series  that  has  hitherto  been  made. 
They  are  hence  extremely  valuable,  and,  when  duly  conridered 
and  combined  with  those  of  future  observers,  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  throw  light  on  the  real  gradation  of  this  northerii  climate, 
in  which  Mr.  Scoresby  believes  he  has  discovered  unexpected 
anomalies.  From  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  however,  they 
are  suU  far  from  being  quite  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wish¬ 
ed,  as  they  comprehend  cmly  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
have  not  b^n  taken  even  in  these  at  any  one  place,  but  while 
the  vessel  was  sailing  about  in  all  directions  through  different 
latitudes ;  they  are  ueref<we  incapable  of  leading  to  any  direct 
result  regarding  the  medium  temperature  of  the  whole  year,  or 
of  any  given  latitude.  This  defect  is,  no  doubt,  supplied  in 
some  measure  by  their  number,  which  tends  to  afibrd  a  more 
exact  average;  but  still  this  circumstance  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  inspire  that  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  these  de¬ 
ductions;  which  the  cautious  spirit  of  philosophy  demands. 
All  Mr.  Scoresby's  observations  tend,  unquestionably  to  as¬ 
sign  a  remarkable  degree  of  cold  to  the  month  of  April. 
He  estimates  it  himself  at  14°,  while  that  of  July  he  makes 
as  high  as  37°;  the  difference  between  April  and  July  being 
thus  23°,  or  nearly  double  the  difference  between  the  same 
months  in  London ;  whereas  it  is  generally  understood  that  to* 
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wards  the  extreme  north  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  rather 
diminish  than  increase.  We  shall  not  attempt,  at  present,  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this  curious  fact.-  Mr.  Scoresby  extends 
it,  by  analogy,  to  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  ascribes  the  increasing 
.  cold  to  the  frigorific  effect  of  the  ice.  This  conclusion  he 
founds  on  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  ;  “  because,"  says 
he,  “  there  is  no  other  known  cause  why  there  should  be  any 
“  difference  at  all,"  between  theory  and  observation  ;  a  cu¬ 
rious  example  how  cautious  we  ought  to  he  of  admitting  into  i 
philosophy  principles  at  variance  with  common  sense.  It  is  ob¬ 
viously  no  explanation  at  all,  as  the  frigorific  effect  of  the  ice, 
which  of  itself  can  neither  generate  nor  destroy  heat,  requires  i 
still  to  be  accounted  for. 

In  the  field  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis  indeed  into  which 
Mr.  Scoresby  has  chosen  to  enter,  he  appears  to  but  little 
advantage,  and  is  far  from  displaying  that  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject  so  conspicuous  in  other  parts  of  the  > 
work.  Without  stopping,  at  present,  to  examine  the  details, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  sum  of  all  these  elaliorate  calcula¬ 
tions,  is  intended  to  shew,  that,  in  the  medium  latitude  of  Spitz-' 
bergen  or  in  the  degree  of  N.  Lat.  78°,  the  thermometer, 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  rises  to  aliout  37°,  and  sinks  again 
in  winter  to  1  degree  below  0,  i.  e.  that  it  rises  to  5°  above 
the  freezing  }X)int  on  the  one  hand,  and  falls  38°  below  it  on  the 
other — the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  being  no  higher 
than  17°,  and  at  the  pole  itself  as  low  as  10®.  This  conclusion, 
so  repugnant  to  what  both  theory  and  observation  should  lead 
us  to  expect,  and  so  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  as  described  even  by  Mr.  Scoresby  himself, 
is  chiefly  made  out  by  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  own  regis¬ 
ters  from  those  kept  in  the  latitude  of  69° — and  transferring  to 
Spitzbergen,  without  any  allowance,  the  gradation  of  climate  ob¬ 
served  in  Stockholm.  Now,  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  climate  in  Stockholm  will  not  apply  to  the  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  countries  within  the  Arctic  circle,  so  much 
higher  in  latitude,  and  where,  alK)ve  all,  nature  introduces  a  new 
and  very  powerful  agent  to  temjier  the  inequalities  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  ;  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  which  is  here  spent  in  melting 
the  fields  of  ice,  being  again  gradually  given  out  in  winter,  as 
frost  resumes  and  extends  its  sway ;  and  each  cubic  foot  of 
ice,  communicating  to  the  atmosphere  as  it  freezes,  and  again 
absorbing  from  tbe  sun  in  the  act  of  thawing,  as  much  heat  as 
would  nuse  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  room  at  least  50 
degrees.  Though  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  April, 
therefore,  should  correspond  with  the  medium,  of  the  wliolc 
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year  at  Stockliolm,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  law 
will  obtain  in  lat.  But  if  the  medium  temperature  were  at 

all  so  low  as  is  here  represented,  no  sea  could  withstand  the  re¬ 
frigerating  energy,  added  to  the  unceasing  operation  of  so  in¬ 
tense  a  degree  of  cold.  In  place  of  that  free  communication 
under  the  ice,  which  Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  is  indicated  by  a  cur- 
rent  flowing  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  Greenland  seas,  and 
to  the  effect  of  which  he  ascribes  those  enormous  flelds  of  ice  to 
the  amount  of  15,000  square  leagues,  that  he  maintains  arc  an¬ 
nually  transported  from  the  south  and  east,  to  be  dissolved  in 
warmer  latitudes, — instead  of  that  perfect  fluidity  of  the  arctic 
abyss  which  this  submarine  opening  would  imply  under  the 
pole  itself,  the  whole  ocean  would  become  a  solid  rock;  the 
ice,  instead  of  forming  a  line  from  the  shores  of  Greenland 
to  Spitzbergen,  would  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  and, 
extending  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  would  entirely  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  northern  seas.  The  whole  frigid  zone,  in 
short,  being  now  enveloped  within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
and  under  the  absolute  sway,  therefore,  of  eternal  frost,  would 
present  a  scene  of  unmingled  desolation,  of  which  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  affords  no  adequate  idea.  From  these  general  view’s,  therefore, 
and  w’ithout  entering  into  any  minute  details,  we  may  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Scoresby's  calculations  on  this  subject  are  made  very 
much  at  random.  From  the  reports  of  the  earliest  navigators,  it 
apjiears  certain,  that,  during  a  period  of  200  years,  the  state  of 
the  ice  in  the  Arctic  seas  has  suffered  no  sensible  increase  or  di¬ 
minution  ;  while  it  continues,  therefore,  as  we  observe  it  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  be  annually  destroyed  in  the  place  of  its  formation,  w’e 
are  entitled  to  conclude,  from  this  remarkable  fact,  till,we  ob¬ 
tain  more  exact  observation,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  tlie 
year,  at  least-  along  the  barrier  of  ice,  will  not  vary  much  from 
that  of  the  freezing  point  of  fresh,  or  of  sea-water;  and  the 
following  considerations  render  it  probable  that  the  same  degree 
of  mean  annual  heat  extends  with  little  variation  to  the  pole  it¬ 
self 

It  seems  an  established  principle  in  physics,  that  all  our  di¬ 
versities  of  climate  arise  chiefly  from  two  great  causes-— the  very 
unequal  action  of  the  sun  on  the  different  parts  of  the  earth's  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  mitigating  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  prevents 
this  ine<{uality  from  rising  to  any  immoderate  extreme.  The  first 
depending  altogether  on  Uie  roundness  of  the  earth's  figure,  and 
its  diurnal  and  annual  motions,  exposing  continually  the  higher  la¬ 
titudes  to  the  less  direct,  and  therefore  less  intense  action  of  the 
great  luminary  from  which  heat  is  derived — the  first  cause  depend¬ 
ing  thus  on  phytical  circumstances  well  ascertained,  its  influence 
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can  be  calculated  with  precision  for  different  latitudes ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  second  is  only,  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  winds,* 
to  modify  the  original  and  predominating  law  of  climate.  It 
hence  appears  that  though  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun  ought 
to  produce  a  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  equatmr 
towards  the  poles,  this  diminution  would  not  proceed  at  the  same 
rate  throu^out.  In  the  torrid  zone  the  variation  would  go  on 
very  slowly,  but  in  the  middle  latitudes  with  much  greater  ra- 
{Mdity,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  would  awn  decline  towards  the 
poles ;  so  that  while  the  character  of  the  climate  in  the  tempe-  - 
rate  zones  would  comprehend  great  varieties,  it  would  be  much 
nearer  upon  an  equality  through  the  whole  of  the  torrid  zone  on 
die  one  hand,  ana  of  the  fri^d  zone  on  the  other.  But  it  could 
easily  be  shewn,  by  calculation,  that  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
these  difierent  countries  were  allowed  merely  to  accumulate 
where  it  is  reo^ved,  or  only  to  penetrate  gradually  throu^  the 
unconducting  mass  of  the  earth,  that  while  the  cold  of  the  higher 
latitudes  would  «nk  far  below  any  thing  hitherto  experienced,  the 
heat  under  the  equator  would,  on  the  other  hand,  become 
quite  unsupportable.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore, 
forms  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  correct  this  inequality ;  and 
its  powerful  influence  may  be  estimated  by  the  happier  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat  which  we  actually  enjoy.  Far  from  producing 
perfect  equality,  however,  we  still  discern  with  distinctness 
through  all  its  effects,  a  gradation  of  climate  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  poles  depending  essentially  on  the  operation  of  the 
other  law  of  nature,  which  being  founded  on  the  nnehange- 
able  flgure  and  constitution  of  the  globe  itself,  we  may  be  as¬ 
sured  that  no  ordinary  power  would  be  sufficient  to  overrule. 
When  we  see  this  great  principle,  therefore,  to  which  every  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  the  poles  equally  with  the  -equator, 
is  Subject — when  we  see  it  by  experience,  moulding  .the  cli¬ 
mate  of  different  regions,  according  to  a  law  which  is  entirely 
^reeable  to  our  deductions;  when  we  find  this  perfect  co¬ 
incidence  between  theory  and  observation  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  globe,  where  exact  experiments  have  been  made; 
it  is  certainly  not  very  reasonable,  and  would  seem  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  established  harmony  of  our  system,  to  suppose 
that  this  principle  should  relax  its  efficacy  in  that  inacces¬ 
sible,  yet,  in  point  of  extent,  extremely  inconsiderable  region 
which  the  adventurous  mariner  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
reach.  The  action  of  the  sun,  though  less  intense,  is,  without 
doubt,  of  the  same  nature  at  the  pole  as  at  the  equator,  and  the 
atmosphere  possesses  the  same  qualities ;  it  has  the  same  effect 
upon  the  barometer,  and  the  bmterous  nature  of  the  climate 
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manifests  its  unceauns  operation  in  transporting  hither  the  heat 
as  well  as  the  air  of  the  higher  latitudes,  and  mitigating,  in  no 
small  decree,  the  natural  inclemency  of  these  debate  regions 
by  this  infusion  of  the  warmth  of  happier  climes.  We  are  at 
a  loss,  therefore,  to  concnre  any  principle  which  sliould  thus 
alter  the  nature  of  the  Arctic  climate,  or  what  combination 
of  circumstances  should  produce  that  extreme  severity  to  which 
Mr.  Scoresby  has  taken  such  pains  to  reduce  it.  We  are  far 
from  meaning  to  <^)pose  theory  to  the  results  of  actual  ob* 
servation.  But,  for  the  above  reasons,  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  state  at  such  length  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
seems  to  demand,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  observations 
brought  forward,  though  we  again  repeat  w’e  do  not  question 
their  accuracy,  nor  are  we  either  insenrible  of  their  value,  are  yet 
far  from  being  sufficiently  extensive  to  authorise  the  conclusion, 
that  within  the  Arctic  circle  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on 
by  a  process  different  from  that  which  prevails  over  the  rest  of  Ute 
globe. 

The  law  of  climate,  we  may  remark,  was  discovwed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  from  a  comparison  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations;  and  although  it  may  be  far  from  represent¬ 
ing,  as  we  arc  perfectly  aware,  all  the  inequalities  arising  from 
local  and  disturlnng  causes ;  yet  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
observations  hitherto  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world  cenn- 
cide  with  it  on  the  whole  to  within  a  few  degrees,  and  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  ve^  trifling  amount  of  this  error,  compared 
with  the  vast  scale  ot  heat,  each  degree,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
not  exceeding  the  1400th  part  of  what  any  body  cont^s,  and 
that  therefore,  even  admitting  all  the  discrepancies  that  have 
been  urged,  this  law  still  Axes  the  climate  of  different  latitudes 
to  the  500th  part  of  the  heat  they  contain — that  k  enables  us, 
merely  knowing  the  latitude,  to  anticipate  with  that  degree 
of  precision,  not  only  the  mean  heat  of  any  one  place,  but  of  a 
whole  zone  of  the  earth's  surface,  comprehending  at  a  medium 
upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles,  such  an  agreement  must 
cerUunly  be  deemed  surprising  arid  satisfactory,  and  indicates  at 
any  rate  the  predominating  action  of  the  above  general  laws  in  a 
manner  quite  sufficient  for  the  present  argument,  since  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  pole  is  meant  to  be  reduc^  no  fewer  than  20*. 

But  the  valuable  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  sea-wa¬ 
ter,  made  by  Mr.  Sc»resby  himself,  and  which,  though  they 
occur  in  a  preceding  chapter,  we  have  prderred  noticing  here, 
seem  to  afinrd  a  direct  proof  that  these  speculations,  so  incon- 
astent  with  theory,  are  equally  at  variance  with  fact.  It  is 
well  known,  that  when  we  dig  into  the  ground,  or  examine  the 
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springs  which  issue  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons  disappear  in  proportion  as  we  descend,  until  we  at 
last  arrive  at  a  permanent  degree  of  heat  which  corresponds  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  observation.  But  the 
same  thing  must  happen  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  the  water, 
from  its  low  temperature,  loses  in  a  great  measure,  its  quality 
of  expanding  and  contracting  by  the  additions  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  where  the  impression  of  the  solar  heat,  therefore,  received 
at  the  surface,  must  be  conducted  downwards  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  through  the  more  solid  matter  of  the  earth ;  at  a 
certain  depth  below  the  surface,  then,  we  should  here  also  expect 
the  same  permanent  degree  of  heat,  and  that  from  this  point  it 
should  continue  unaltered  to  the  bottom.  The  above  experi¬ 
ments  concur  w'ith  others  that  have  been  already  made  to  con¬ 
firm  this  idea,  and  afford,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  views  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
illustrate. 

As  these  experiments  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the 
book,  we  shall  give  them  nearly  entire ;  and,  considering  how 
few  opportunities  occur  of  obtaining  similar  observations,  and 
still  more  how  few  individuals,  to  whom  the  opportunity  offers, 
are  qualified  by  their  attmnments,  or  their  love  of  knowledge, 
to  execute  them  with  such  effect,  men  of  science  will,  no 
doubt,  feel  due  obligation  to  this  enterprising  and  meritorious 
navigator,  for  these  important  records  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Arctic  seas.  The  experiments  were  made  with  the  marine  diver, 
which,  W’ith  its  incluaed  thermometer,  was  let  down  and  taken 
up  full  of  water,  w’hich  could  be  let  in  at  the  desired  depth. 

On  the  19th  April,  IblU,  tlie  ship  being  beset  in  ice  in  Lat. 
76®  16',  Long.  9“  (fE.  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
being  28*  8 ,  at  the  depth  of 300  feet  it  was  3 1“  8',  at  738  feet  33® 
8',  and  lastly  at  1380  feet  S3®  3'.  On  the  23d  April,  Lat.  76* 
16',  Long.  10®  50'  E.  and  the  ship  frozen  up,  the  temperature  at 
the  surface,  and  at  the  successive  depths  of  120,  300,  and  738 
feet,  was  successively  28“  3',  28®  O',  28®  3',  30°  O’.  On  23d 
Api^  1811,  the  ship  frozen  up  inLat.76°  34',  Long.  10°  O'E.  the 
temperatures  at  the  surface,  and  at  120,  240, 360,  600  feet,  were 
respectively  30®  O',  31°  0,  35°  O',  34*0',  34“  7';  and  on  May 
1,  1811,  ship  beset  in  ice  Lat.  77°  15',  Long.  8°  10'  E.  at  the 
same  depths,  29°  3',  29“  3',  29®  3',  30®  O',  30®  O'.  On  20th 
May,  1813,  Lat. 77“  40',  Long.  2“  30'E.  depths  0,  300,  and  660 
feet,  temperatures  29®  O',  29°  3',  31  "O'.  On  20th  May,  1816,  Lat. 
79"  O',  Long.  5"  40''E.  ship  moored  to  a  Hoe,  depths  0,  78,  222, 
342,  600,  2400,  temperatures  29"  O',  31"  O',  33"  8',  34"  5,  36“ 
O',  36"  O'.  On  21st  May,  1816,  Lat.  79'  4.  Long.  6"  38',  E. 
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depths  0,  4360  feet,  temperatures  29"  O',  37®  O'.  7th  June, 
1816,  Lat.  80“  O',  Long.  5“  O'  E.  depths  0,  720  feet,  temperatures 
29"  7',  36"  3'.  Lastly,  on  7th  J une,  1S17,  Lat.  78"  Long.  0"  lO' 
W.,  the  temperature  at  the  surface  being  32“  O' ;  at  the  vast 
depth  of  4566  feet  it  was  38“  O'.  This  remarkable  warmth  of  the 
Arctic  abyss,  Mr.  Scoresby  ascribes  to  an  under  current  fromi 
warmer  latitudes,  but  of  its  existence,  though  extremely  improba¬ 
ble,  he  offers  no  proof,  and  suppose  even  the  heat  to  arise  from  this 
quarter,  it  would  still  extend  its  meliorating  effect  to  the  sur> 
face. 

•  From  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  have  only  room 
for  an  extract,  on  the  effects  produced  by  cold,  which  cannot  fail 
to  produce  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  to  which  our 
seamen  are  often  exposed,  wh'dst  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery. 

“  In  the  year  1814,  when  a  temperature  of  zero  occurred,  we 
reached  the  latitude  of  TO**,  without  experiencing  any  cold  below 
30®;  but  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  thermometer  fell 
25®,  and  indicated  a  temperature  of  5®.  Thus,  between  the  time 
of  my  leaving  the  deck  at  night,  and  arising  the  following  morn* 
ing,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  cold  of  about  20“.  This  re¬ 
markable  change  was  attended  with  singular  effects.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  accelerated, — a  sense  of  parched  dryness  was  excited 
in  the  nose, — the  mouth,  or  rather  lips,  were  contracted  in  all  their 
dimensions,  as  by  a  sphincter,  and  the  articulation  of  many  words 
was  rendered  difficult  and  imperfect ;  indeed,  every  part  of  the  body 
was  more  or  less  stimulated  or  disordered  by  the  severity  of  the  col(L 
The  hands,  if  exposed,  would  have  been  frozen  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  even  the  face  could  not  have  resisted  the  effects  of  a  brisk  wind, 
continued  for  any  lengtli  of  time.  A  piece  of  metal,  when  applied 
to  the  tongue,  instantly  adhered  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  with¬ 
out  its  retaining  a  portion  of  the  skin ;  iron  became  brittle,  and  such 
as  was  at  all  of  inferior  quality,  might  be  fractured  by  a  blow ;  bran¬ 
dy  of  English  manufacture,  and  wholesale  strength,  was  frozen ; 
quicksilver,  by  a  single  process,  might  have  been  consolidated ;  the 
sea,  in  some  places,  was  m  the  act  of  freezing,  and  in  others  appear¬ 
ed  to  smoke,  and  produced,  in  the  formation  of  frott-rime,  an  ob¬ 
scurity  greater  than  that  of  the  thickest  fog.  The  subtile  principle 
of  magnetism  seemed  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  influence  by  the 
frost ;  for  the  deck  compasses  became  sluggish,  or  even  motionless, 
while  a  cabin  compass  traversed  with  celerity.  The  ship  became 
enveloped  in  ice ;  the  bows,  sides,  and  lower  rigging  were  loaded  ; 
and  the  rudder,  if  not  repeatedly  freed,  would,  in  a  short  time,  have 
been  rendered  immoveable.  A  considerable  swell  at  this  time  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  smoke  in  the  cabin,  with  the  doors  closed,  was  so  intol¬ 
erable,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  free  admissimi 
to  the  external  air  to  prevent  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
front  of  a  brisk  Are,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  and  a  half  from  it,  the 
temperature  was  25* ;  water  spilt  on  the  table  froze,  and,  indeed. 
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congelation  took  place,  in  erne  situation,  at  the  distance  of  only  two 
fleet  from  the  stove.  Hoar-froat  also  appeared  in  the  sailors'  bed« 
cabins,  ariait^  iroui  their  breath,  and  was  deposited  upon  their  blan¬ 
kets.”  Ib.  p.  330,  &c. 

Chapter  sixth,  on  the  Zoology  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  is  not 
intendra  as  a  systematic  Fauna  Arctica,  but  merely  as  a  sketch 
of  such  a  work,  and  contists  chiefly  of  original  observations  on  a 
few  of  the  more  remarkable  anlmafs  which  frequent  Spitzbergen 
and  the  adjacent  seas,  and  which  have  not,  in  Mr.  Scoresby's 
opinion,  been  well  described  previously.  He  candidly  acknow. 
ledges,  that  of  some  animals  occasionally  met  with  in  these  regions, 
though  he  may  have  seen  them  more  than  once,  he  was  not  able 
to  ascertain  the  genus.  These  are  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  the  dis> 
tinguishlng  characters  of  some  of  which  are  still  but  imperfectly 
known.  After  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
more  important  particulars  respecting  the  whale,  as  preparatory 
to  the  account  we  mean  to  give  of  the  second  volume,  which,  as 
dready  mentioned,  is  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  operations 
for  the  capture  of  that  valuable  animal. 

'  The  average  size  of  common  whales  (that  is  the  Balmna  Mys- 
ticetus)  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  who  has  lieen  personally 
concerned  in  the  capture  of  SS2  of  tliem,  at  GO  feet.  He  Is  de^ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  often  overrated,  especially 
by  some  of  the  older  writers;  and  he  thinks  that  the  notion  of  their 
having  diminished  in  size,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fishery, 
is  erroneous.  Cetaceous  animals  of  greater  dimensions  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  met  with  ;  but  these,  it  is  higlily  probable,  were 
generally  indmduals  of  other  spwies,  as  the  Batsena  Physalis,  or 
the  BaUena  Musculus,  which  are  well  known  to  exceed  the  com- 
mon  whale  in  length.  ‘  The  longest  actual  measurement  of  this 
last,  which  Mr.  Scoresby  has  met  with,  is  given  by  Gieseck^,  and 
amounted  to  67  feet,  whereas  the  well  ascertains  length  of  the 
Physalis  may  be  stated  at  100  feet,  and  examples  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  notioed  of  a  larger  size.  The  greatest  circumference  of  the 
common  whale,  which  is  a  little  behind  the  fins,  or  in  the  middle, 
is  from  SO  to  40  feet.  Its  form  is  cylindrical  from  the  neck  to 
within  ten  feet  from  the  tail,  where  it  becomes  quadrangular. 
The  head  is  somewhat  triangular.  The  mouth,  when  opened, 
is  so  large  as  to  be  able  to  contain  **  a  merchant-ship's  jolly-boat 
full  of  men and  its  tongue,  which  occupies  a  large  proportion 
of  this  cavity,  is  very  strikingly  described  in  a  popular  book,  as 
about  the  size  of  a  feather-bed.  In  place  of  teeth,  the  mouth 
has  two  rows  of  “  fins,"  or  whalebone,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  sides  of  the  “  crown-bone,"  or 
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skull,  and  which  vary  from  10  to  15  fleet  in  len^h,  and  aiw 
about  10  or  1C  inches  at  their  greatest  breadth.  'Hiese  give  an 
arched  form  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  at  their  lowest  extre¬ 
mities  enclose  the  tongue,  which  is  so  fixed  throughout  as  to  be 
incapable  of  protrusion.  The  eyes,  which  are  very  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tnc  size  of  the  animal,  not  bdng  much  larger  than 
those  of  an  ox,  are  placed  in  the  ades  of  -the  head,  about  a  foot 
above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  No  external  ear  is 
disceniible  in  the  whale,  and  it  is  only  after  removing  the  skin 
that  it  is  found  to  possess  an  auditory  organ.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  head,  about  16  feet  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  jaw,  are  situate  the  blow-holes  or  spiracles,  which  form  the 
proper  nostrils  of  the  animal.  Both  jaws  have  a  few  short  scat¬ 
tered  hairs,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  beard.  The  throat  is 
very  strut.  Two  fins,  which  are  all  that  the  common  whale  pos¬ 
sesses,  are  placed  laterally  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of 
the  length  of  the  animal,  from  the  snout,  and  about  two  feet  be¬ 
hind  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  are  from  7  to  9  feet  long,  4  m: 
6  broad.  They  arc  capable  of  very  free  motion,  but  cannot  be 
raised  above  their  horizontal  position  ;  so  that  the  notkm  of  the 
whale  supporting  its  yoiing  on  its  back,  by  means  of  its  fins,  is 
quite  erroneous.  The  tail  comprises  from  80  to  100  square  feet 
of  surface,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  freedom  of  its 
motions,  and  its  immense  strength.  It  is  placed  horizontally, 
being  fttxn  18  to  S6  feet  wide,  but  only  5  or  6  feet  long;  and  is  of 
a  flat  semi-lunar  shape,  Mmewhat  indented  in  the  middle,  so  that 
its  two  lobes  point  a  little  backwards.  The  paps  of  the  female  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ; 
and  the  milk  which  they  yield,  when  the  animal  gives  suck,  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  is  sud  to  be  well-flavoured.  In 
respect  to  colour,  the  whale  is  sometimes  of  a  velvet-black,  grey, 
white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and  occasionally  fnebald  all  over. 
Ghfncrally  speaking,  the  older  the  animal  is,  the  greyer  or  whiter 
it  becomes.  Those  that  are  not  full  grown,  are  of  a  bluish-black ; 
and  the  suckers,  or  sucklings,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  or  a  bhiish- 
grey  colour.  Beneath  the  skin,  which  is  slightly  furrowed  on 
the  body,  but  smooth  on  the  tiul  and  fins,  lies  what  is  called  the 
blul)ber  or  fat,  whence  the  oil,  for  which  the  animal  is  chiefly 
taken,  is  derived.  This  varies  in  thickness,  in  different  parts  and 
in  different  individuals,  from  8  to  20  inches ;  and  in  colour  is 
usually  either  of  a  yellowish  white,  or  approaching  to  that  of  the 
salmon.  In  its  recent  state  the  blubber  is  perf^tly  free  from 
unpleasant  smell.  The  flesh  of  the  whale,  when  young,  does 
not  eat  unfike  coarse  beef ;  that  of  the  older  animals  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  coarse.”  The  palate  of  the  Esquimaux  is  well  known 
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to  be  gratified  by  the  flesh,  fat,  and  oil  of  the  whale ;  and  it  is ' 
matter  of  history  that,  in  former  times,  several  people  of  Europe 
did  not  dislike  to  eat  of  this  creature.  The  bones  are  mostly  very 
porous,  and  contain  large  quantities  of  fine  oil.  The  jaw-bones, 
which  also  yield  oil,  measure  from  20  to  25  feet  in  length.  A 
whale  60  feet  in  length  will  weigh  70  tons,  about  30  of  which 
are  blubber.  “  Four  tons  of  blubber  by  measure  generally  af-  Ij 
“  ford  three  tons  of  oil*  ;  but  the  blubber  of  a  sucker  contains  I 
“  a  very  small  proportion.  Whales  have  been  caught  that  af- 
“  forded  nearly  thirty  tons  of  pure  oil ;  and  whales  yielding  1 
“  twenty  tons  of  oil  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  quantity  I 
“  of  oil  yielded  by  a  whale  generally  bears  a  certain  proportion 

to  the  length  of  its  longest  blade  of  whalebone." 

Whales  are  dull  of  hearing ;  but  their  sense  of  sight  is  acute, 
especially  in  water.  They  have  no  voice,  but  make  a  noise  when  L 
they  breathe,  or  blow,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  they  do  about  T 
four  or  five  times  a-minutc,  on  coming  up  for  that  purpose.  This  | 
is  rarely  continued  above  two  minutes  at  a  time.  As  they  are  I 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  water,  they  can  remain  at  the  surface  R 
of  the  sea,  and  in  this  case  generally  expose  about  a  twentieth  I 
part  of  their  bulk.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  their  tails  that  they 
perform  the  operation  of  swimming,  which  they  rarely  do  be- 
yond  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  when  not  pursued,  but  which 
they  can  quicken  to  eight  or  nine,  if  enraged  or  alarmed.  This 
■  greater  rate,  however,  is  only  of  short  colitinuancc,  and  relaxes 
to  almost  one-half.  They  have  been  known  to  descend  in  the  i 
water  to  the  depth  of  400  fathoms,  with  the  velocity  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  ascent,  which  it 
will  be  easily  understood,  must  be  much  greater,  is  frequently 
such  that  they  leap  entirely  out  of  the  water. 

“  This  feat  they  sometimes  perform  as  an  amusement  apparently,  to 
the  high  admiration  of  the  distant  spectator  ;  but  to  the  no  small  ter« 
ror  of  the  unexperienced  fishers,  who,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
are  often  ordered  by  the  fool-hardy  harpooner,  to  *  pull  away’  to  the 
attack.  Sometimes  the  whales  throw  themselves  into  a  perpendicular 
posture,  with  their  heads  downward,  and,  rearing  their  tails  on  high  in 
the  air,  beat  the  water  with  awful  violence.  In  both  these  cases  the 
sea  is  thrown  into  foam,  and  the  air  filled  with  vapours ;  the  noise,  in 
calm  weather,  is  heard  to  a  great  distance  ;  and  the  concentric  waves 
produced  by  the  concussions  on  the  water  are  communicated  abroad 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Sometimes  the  whale  shakes  its  tremendous 
tail  in  the  air,  which,  cracking  like  a  whip,  resounds  to  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  When  it  retires  from  the  surface,  it  first  lifts  its 
head,  then  plunging  it  under  water,  elevates  its  back  like  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  deliberately  rounds  it  away  towards  the  extoemity,  throws 
its  tail  out  of  the  water,  and  then  disappears. 


*  The  ton  or  tun  of  oil  is  952  gallons  of  vine  measure. 
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The  depth  to  which  they  commonly  descend  is  not  known,  though 
from  the*  eddy'  occasionally  observed  in  the  water,  it  is  evidently,  at 
times,  only  trifling.  But  when  struck,  the  quantity  of  line  they  some.f 
times  take  out  of  the  boats,  in  a  perpendicular  descent,  afibrds  a  good 
measure  of  the  depth.  By  this  rule,  they  have  been  known  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  depth  of  an  English  mile ;  and  with  such  velocity  that 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  whales  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
line  attached,  from  a  depth  of  700  or  800  fathoms,  and  have  been 
found  to  have  broken  their  jaw-bones,  and  sometimes  crown-bone,  by 
the  blow  struck  against  the  bottom.''  Ib.  p.  467,  &c. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  the  female  is  supposed  to  be  about 
nine  or  ten  months ;  and  it  rarely  brings  forth  more  at  a  lime 
than  one  cub,  which  is  from  10  to  14  feet  in  length,  and  which 
goes  under  protection  of  the  mother  for  probably  a-year.  The 
maternal  affection  is  highly  interesting,  and  often  gives  rise  to 
both  painful  feelings  and  danger  to  the  fishers.  The  whale  at¬ 
tains  Its  full  growth  at  the  period  of  from  20  to  25  vears,  and 
undoubtedly  lives  to  a  great  age,  which  is  indicated  by  an  en- 
crease  of  grey  colour,  a  change  to  a  yellowish  tinge  of  the  white 
parts  about  the  head,  a*  decrease  in  the  product  of  oil,  and  a 
greater  hardness  of  the  blubber.  Though  often  found  in  great 
numbers  together,  when  attracted  by  food,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  gregarious  animal,  as  it  is  most  generally  found  solitary 
or  in  pairs.  The  male  sex  is  supposed  to  be  more  numerous 
than  the  female.  These  animals  abound  most  in  the  frozen  seas  of 
Greenland  and  Davis'  Strait — in  the  Bays  of  Baffin  and  Hud¬ 
son — in  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  Behring’s  Strait,  along  some 
parts  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  and  probably  that  of  America ; 
they  are  never  met  with  in  the  German  Ocean,  very  rarely  with¬ 
in  200  leagues  of  the  British  coast,  but  not  unfrequently  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America,  where  they  are  often  co¬ 
vered  with  the  shell-fish  called  barnacles,  from  which  those  of  the 
'  Arctic  seas  are  free.  The  B.  physalisy  or  razor-back  whale^ 
formerly  alluded  to  as  much  larger  than  the  common  whale, 
and  which  also  yields  oil,  as  do  all  the  cetacea,  is  a  more  active 
and  spirited  animal ;  it  is  with  greater  difficulty  intimidated  or 
subdued ;  and  therefore,  though  often  mistaken  for  the  mysti- 
cetus,  is  a  far  less  eligible  object  for  the  fishers.  The  B.  mas- 
('ulusy  or  broad-nosed  whale,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  physalis,  but,  besides  other  distinctions,  is  shorter,  and  has 
a  larger  head  in  proportion.  These  are  the  only  members  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  notice  in  the  present  sketch. 

The  Second  Volume  commences  with  an  historical  account, 
from  the  most  early  period  down  to  the  present  time,  of  the 
Greenland  and  Davis’  Straits  ivhale  fishery.  For  an  obvious  rea^ 
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son,  we  cannot  ent^  into  a  lengthened  oonsideradon  of  this  por. 
tion  of  the  work,  and  we  shiul  thereftwe  confine  our  remarks 
chiefly  to  those  which  concern  England  and  Holland,  the  two 
great  rival  nadons  in  the  Greenland  trade.  The  exact  period 
when  the  English  first  embarked  in  the  whale  fishery,  is  not  dis-  ■ 
tinctly  ascertiuned,  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  town  of  Hull 
had  the  honour  of  precedence,  by  fitting  out  several  vessels  for  die 
purpose,  between  1 594  and  l/>98,not  quite  half  a  century  after  the  1  i 

discovery  of  Greenland  by  Willoughby.  About  the  year  1616  ; 

the  Rus«an  company,  who  had  hitherto  engaged  in  an  unsuccess.  \ 
ful  monopoly  of  the  Greenland  trade,  was  joined  by  the  East- 
India  company,  with  a  joint  capital  of  ^120,000.  This  united 
company,  however,  after  making  several  unprosperous  voyages, 
was  again  disunited  in  1620.  Four  members  of  the  Russian  com. 
pany  then  took  up  the  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  sent  out 
seven  ships  that  year,  eight  in  16^0,  and  nine  in  1621,  which  pro* 
cured  in  three  years  3100  tmis  of  oil.  From  this  period  dll  1786,  i 
notwithstanding  the  continual  support  and  encouragement  of  I 
Government,  who  granted  charters  to  companies,  and  allowed  I 
bounties  from  20s.  to  40s.  per  ton  to  stimulate  individuals  in.  | 

dined  to  adventure  in  the  trade,  the  Greenland  whale-fishing  Ian-  | 

guished  and  decayed,  or  at  least  never  atUuned  eminence  or  sta-  f 
l^ty,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  compared  to  that  which  the  I 
Dutch  then  enjoyed.  As  an  instance,  we  may  just  observe,  that  I 
whilst  the  English  South  Sea  Joint-Stock  Company,  into  whose  | 

hands  this  fishery  had  fallen,  sunk  a  camtal  of  L.8S,000, '  the  I 

Dutch,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  included  between  1 699  and  | 

1708,  equipped  1652  ships,  which  caught  8537  whales;  the  t 

produce  whereof  sold  for  26,385,120  florins,  of  which  the  sum  I 
of  4,727,120  florins  was  clear  gain.  We  may  also  state,  in  far.  | 
ther  illustration  of  this  fact,  that,  from  the  year  1715  to  1721 ,  | 

**  one  year  with  another,  150  tons  of  whale-bone  were  imported  I 
**  yearly  into  London  only ;  even  when  the  price  was  /’400  per  i 

Um.  The  whale-bone,  which  was  at  the  same  time  imported  I 

into  other  p^s  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may,  at  a  mode-  ■  M 
**  rate  estimation,  be  supposed  to  be  100  tons  more;  the  value  I 
**  of  which,  100,000,  was  annually  paid  to  foreigners  for 
**  whalebone  at  this  period.'” 

By  accounts  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  1786,  it  ap- 
peared,  that  the  bounties  granted  for  the  encoura^ment  of  the 
Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  whale-fishery,  from  the  year  1738, 
when  bounties  were  first  given,  to  the  end  of  1785,  had  amount- 
ed  to  ^1,064,272,  18s.  2d.  few  England,  and  J?202,158,  l6s. 
lid.  for  Scotland.  From  this  peric^,  when  the  bounty  was  re¬ 
duced  to  80s.  per  ton,  the  Gre«iland  and  Davis'  Stnuts  whale- 
fishery  has  continued  to  flourish  beyond  all  example,  and  has 
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fairly  driven  the  Dutch  out  of  the  Greenland  seas.  In  1792, 
the  bounty  waa  reduced  to  25s.  per  ton,  and  in  1795,  to  20s.  pex 
ton,  at  wh^  latter  rate  it  has.  continued  ever  since,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  diminution  of  tonnage.  **  From  the  year  1810  to  1818  in. 
«  elusive,  824  ships  sailed  from  England  to  the  whale  fisheries  of 
**  Greenland  and  Davis  Struts,  and  361  from  Scotland.  In  the 
four  years  ending  vdth  1817,  392  vessels  suled  from  England 
**  to  these  northern  fisheries,  the  amount  of  whose  cargoes-  was 
**  3848  whales,  besides  seals,  narwhales,  bears,  and  sea-horses ; 

and  the  produce  85,824  tons  of  oil  and  alMut  1 806  tons  of 
**  whale-bone,  together  with  a  quantity  of  skins.  From  Scot. 
**  land,  there  staled  in  the  course  oi*  the  same  period,  194  vessels 
**  to  the  whale  fisheries,  the  amount  of  whose  cargoes  was  1682 
**  whales,  &c.  and  the  produce  18,684  tons  of  oil,  and  about 
**  891  tons  of  whale-bone,  besides  skins."  In  1814,  the  Green¬ 
land  whale-ships  were  uncommonly  successful;  **  76  ships,"  says 
our  author,  **  procured  1437  whales,  besides  seals,  tne 
produce  of  which,  in  oil  only,  was  12,182  tons,  being  an 
average  of  18-^7  bsh,  or  159.6  tons  of  ml  per  ship.  The  average 
**  fishery  of  Davis'  Straits  the  same  season,  was  about  one-third 
**  less  per  ship.  The  gross  value  of  the  freights  of  the  British 
**  Greenland  and  Davis'  Straits  fleets,  bounties  included,  estimat- 
ing  the  oil  at  per  ton,  and  the  whale-bone  at  £S0  per  ton, 
“  exceeded  in  this  one  year  i?700,000.— In  the  five  years  ending 
«  with  1818,"  he  condnues,  p.  122,  about  68,9^  Urns  of  oil,  ana 
**  3420  tons  of  whal&>bone,  of  British  fishing,  have  been  imported 
"  into  England  and  Scotland.  If  we  calculate  the  at  ^36, 
**  10s.  per  ton,  and  the  whale-bone  at  £90  per  ton,  about 
**  the  average  price,  and  add  to  the  amount  ^£*10,000,  for  the 
**  probable  value  of  the  skins,  and  other  articles— the  gross  va- 
« tue  of  goods  imported  into  Britain  from  Greenland  and 
**  Davis'  Straits  in  five  years,  free  of  first  cost,  will  appear  to 
«  have  been  near  three  millions  Sterling."  The  greatest  cargo 
ever  brou^t  into  Great  Briuun  in  one  vessel  from  the  whafe. 
fishe^,  was  procured  near  Spitzbergen,  by  Captian  Souter,  in 
the  R^lution  of  Peterhead,  in  1814.  It  consisted  of  44 
whales,  the  gross  value  of  which,  including  the  bounty,  was 
about  J^11,00().  In  the  previous  year,  the  John  of  Greenock, 
commanded  by  our  author's  father,  made  above  11,000 
freight ;  and  the  cargo  of  the  Esk  of  Whitby,  commai^ed  by 
our  author  himself,  sold  for  near  the  same  sum. 

Various  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  causes  which 
produced  the  almost  universal  failure  of  the  English  in  the  whale 
fishery,  up  to  a  late  period,  and  the  general  goi^  success  of  the 
Dutch;  but  the  fact,  we  apprehend,  is rimply  this,— that  the  mer- 
chants,  inexperienced  in  a  trade  that  had  foiled  the  knowledge, 
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Rkill,  and  capital  of  the  great  Russian,  East  Indian,  and  South  Sea 
Companies,  into  whose  hands  it  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  con¬ 
fined,  entertained  the  idea,  that  it  never  could  be  enter^  into 
with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  by  individuals;  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  ruinous  system  by  which  all  great  com¬ 
panies  are  managed,  of  the  frugality  consequent  on  individual  spe¬ 
culations— and,  they  neither  knew  nor  inquired  into  the  methods 
by  which  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  was  so  profitably  conducted. 
Other  circumstances,  by  no  means  of  a  doubtful  nature,  may  have 
co-operated, — a  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  the  persons 
commanding  the  ships— unskilful  ness  of  the  crews — want  of 
perseverance  and  confidence — their  energies  being  ill  applied, 
or  imperfectly  followed  up.  Monopoly,  however,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  chief  cause  ;  no  commercial  nation  can  possibly 
flourish,  when  her  commerce  is  monopolized  by  a  few  chartered 
companies.  The  Dutch  themselves,  at  one  period  of*  the  whale 
fishery,  experienced  this  truth  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Insen¬ 
sible  to  the  advantages  arising  from  freedom  in  commerce,  the 
Dutch  government  allowed  the  whole  trade  to  become  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  a  chartered  company ;  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  a  few  -  years,  the  number  of  ships  sent  annually  thither 
was  reduced  from  160  to  30;  but  shortly  after  the  trade  was 
again  laid  entirely  open,  it  was  augmented  ten-fold. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  whale-fishery,  after  the  fears  which 
mankind  naturally  entertained,  on  the  contemplation  of  so  pro¬ 
digious  an  animal,  were  dissipated  by  the  important  discovery  of 
its  comparative  inoffensiveness  and  timidity,  there  was  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  experienced  in  finding  it  in  its  ascertained  haunts,  or  even 
of  subjecting  it  to  capture.  The  whales,  unconscious  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  accustomed  to  sport  at  liberty  in  their  native  do¬ 
main,  suffered  themselves  to  be  approach^,  without  an  effort  to 
escape,  and  thus  presented  the  fairest  opportunities  for  the  niur- 
derous  attacks  of  their  pursuers.  As  they  were  then  abundant 
in  the  bays,  (as,  for  example,  of  SjNtzbergen),  it  was  customary 
for  the  fishers  to  bring  their  ships  to  an  anchor  at  some  conve- 
venient  place,  where  they  renuuned  moored  till  their  cargoes 
were  completed.  The  blubber  was  usually  taken  on  shore,  and 
there  subjected  to  the  various  processes  required  in  order  to 
procure  the  oil  which  it  contained ;  and  while  a  part  of  the  crew 
was  thus  engaged,  the  rest  employed  themselves  in  the  capture 
of  other  whales.  Between  the  years  1630  and  1640,  these  ani¬ 
mals,  having  at  length  become  alarmed  by  the  frequent  and  annoy¬ 
ing  visits  of  their  enemies,  receded  from  their  former  situations ; 
but  as  they  still  continued  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  the  only 
change  that  was  found  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  fishery,  was 
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to  send  the  boats  out  of  the  bays  in  search  of  them,  and  to  tow 
them  into  hwbour  when  captured.  This  plan,  however  advan¬ 
tageous  for  a  time,  was  at  length  given  up,  as  the  increasing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  whales,  owing  to  such  persevering  hostility,  re¬ 
quired  the  ships  to  keep  out  at  sea,  and  attack  their  prey  where- 
ever  they  could  fall  in  with  it.  An  entire  revolution  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fishery  now  took  place ;  much  more  alertness 
and  nautical  skill  were  needed  to  guard  against  misfortunes  and 
to  secure  a  cargo ;  and  those  buildings  which  had  formerly  been 
erected  on  sliore,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil,  were  ren. 
dered  useless,  as  the  additional  time  demanded  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  open  sea  rarely  or  never  allowed  leisure  to  land. 
The  blubber  was  henceforth  packed  in'  casks  and  conveyed 
home.  Sundry  corresponding  alterations  were  accordingly  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  construction  of  the  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  fishing  apparatus.  The  (ollowing  extract 
will  shew  me  peculiarities  ot  the  chief  stations  now  resorted 
ta  > 

**  Davis'  Straits,  or  the  sea  lying  between  the  west  side  of  Old 
Greenland  and  the  east  side  of  North  America,  and  its  most  northern 
islands,  has  generally,  since  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  been  the 
scene  of  an  advantageous  whide-fishery.  This  fishery  was  first  at« 
tempted  by  the  Dutch  in  1719 ;  al^r  which  period,  it  was  usually 
resorted  to  by  about  three-tenths  of  their  whalers,  while  seven-tentlia 
proceeded  to  Spitsbergen.  The  whale-fishery  of  Davis’  Straits,  is 
conducted  in  an  extensive  limit,  and  differs  only  from  that  of  Sfuts- 
bergen,  or  Greenland,  in  the  sea  being  in  many  districts  less  income 
moded  with  ice,  and  in  the  climate,  on  account  of  its  lower  latitude, 
or  the  influence  of  the  land  in  receiving  and  dispersing  the  heat  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sun,  being  somewhat  more  mild.  The  alterations  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  fishery,  are  in  some  measure  similar  to  what 
have  occurred  at  Spitsbergen.  The  fish,  which  half  a  century  agoy 
appear  to  have  resorted  to  all  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  014  Green¬ 
land,  in  a  few  years  retired  to  the  northward,  but  they  still  remained 
about  the  coast.  Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  of  the  present, 
they  deserted  some.of  the  northern  bays  in  which  they  used  to  be 
captured  in  considerable  abundance,  and  have  of  late  been  principally 
caught  in  icy  situations,  in  a  high  latitude,  or  in  the  opening  of  Hu^ 
son’s  Straits,  or  at  the  borders  of  the’ western  ice  near  the  coast  of  L»> 
brador.  Baflin’s  Bay  was  suggested  as  an  excellent  fishing  station,  by 
the  voyager  whose  name  it  be^,  so  early  as  the  year  l6l6,  when  his 
memorable  navigation  was  performed — To  this  situation,  where 
the  whales  have  never  bc«n  molested,  until  two  years  ago,  it 
appears  they  still  resort  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  similar  numbere, 
as  in  the  time  of  Baffin.  In  1817,  two  or  mree  of  the  Davis’  Straits 
whalers  proceeded  through  the  Straits  into  Baffin’s  Bay,  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  they  were  in  die  habit  of  adventuring ;  wherev 
in  the  month  of  July  and  August,  they  found  the  sea  clear  of  ice,  and 
in  some  parts  abounding  with  whales.  A  Leith  ship,  which  it  ap« 
VOL.  III.  xo.  VI.  3  A 
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pears  advanced  the  farthest,  made  a  succeasftil  fishery,  in  latitude  I 
yfio — 77*,  after  the  season  when  it  was  usual  for  ships  to  depart.  This  | 
fact  having  become  generally  known,  several  other  ships  followed  the  || 
example  in  the  last  season,  (1818,)  and  persevered  tlirough  the  liar.  i 

riers  of  ice  lying  in  74“ — 75°  towards  the  north.  After  they  had  sue-  I 

ceeded  jn  passing  this  barrier,  they  found,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  a  I 
navigable  sea,  where  several  ships  met  with  considerable  success  in  I 

the  fishery,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  season.  This  discovery,  f 

therefore,  of  the  practicability  of  pursuing  die  whales  to  their  most 
nr)rthem  retreats,  and  thus  prolonging  the  fishery  to  a  much  later  pe¬ 
riod  than  was  before  usual,  is  likely  to  prove  an  era  of  great  import-  [ 

ance  in  the  fishery  of  Davis’  Straits.  Snips  which  fail  of  success  in  | 

the  old  stations,  will  still,  in  the  new  fishery,  have  a  reserve  of  the  I 

most  promising  character.  And  instead  of  the  fishery  being  tenni.  [ 

nated  by  the  disappearance  of  the  whales  from  the  old  stations,  it  is  1 

probable  it  will  in  future  be  only  terminated  by  the  setting  in  of  the 
firost.  There  is  rarely  any  thick  ice  formed  in  June,  though  the  sea  ^ 
be  constantly  at  or  near  the  freezing  temp^ture  ;  much  less'will  there 
be  a  liability  to  strong  ice  lieing  formed  in  Septemlier,  which  is  but  | 
three  and  a- half  degrees  colder  than  June,  when  the  sea  has  had  the  I 
effect  of  the  warmth  of  two  months,  during  whicli  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  is  usually  from  6“  to  f)°  above  the  freezing  point  of 
sea-water.  Hence,  inst^  of  this  fishery  lieing  necessarily  closed  in 
July,  the  period  when  the  whales  have  usually  made  tlieir  final  re¬ 
treat  from  the  old  fishing  stations,  it  will  in  future  be  extended  to  the 
end  of  August  at  least ;  and  it  may  ultimately  appear,  that  there  will 
be  little  dwger  of  ships  being  permanently  frozen  up,  unless  previ-  I 
ously  beset  in  the  ice,  during  any  part  of  the  month  of  September.”  | 
Vol,  II.  p.  182,  &c.  I 

The  mode  of  fishing  that  is  now  used,  does  not  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  what  was  practised  a  century  ago,  the  chief  improve¬ 
ments  conasting  rather  in  an  increase  of  application,  persever¬ 
ance  and  activity,  than  in  the  adoption  of  new  or  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  contrivances.  The  instruments  of  general  use  are,  the  har¬ 
poon  and  the  lance.  The  former,  which  is  made  of  iron,  is 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  three  conjoined  parts, 
called  the  “  socket,’*  “  shank,"  and  “  mouth,"  which  last  includes 
the  barbs  or  “  withers."  This  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
whale  is  first  struck.  It  is  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  easi¬ 
ly  withdrawn  or  expelled  from  the  blubber  or  flesh  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  either  by  the  striun  of  the  lines  which  'are  attached  to  ' 
one  of  its  extremities,  or  by  the  violent  convulsive  motions  of 
tlie  fish.  The  lance  is  a  spear  of  iron,  generally  about  six  feet 
long,  and  is  commonly  emph.yed  to  accelerate  the  death  of  the 
whale  after  the  debilitating  operation  of  harpooning.  Lines, 
boats  and  oars,  in  addition  to  these  two  instruments,  are  all 
that  are  essential  to  the  capture.  At  various  periods,  indeed, 
what  is  called  a  harpoon-gun  has  been  employed,  in  order  to 
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propel  the  harpoon  to  a  greater  distance  than  can  be  effected  by 
the  hand.  It  is  found  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  calm 
clear  weather,  but,  notwithstanding  sundry  improvements  which 
it  has  undergone,  is  neither  in  common  use  nor  very  easily  ma¬ 
naged.  Various  subsidiary  implements  are  carefully  and  con¬ 
veniently  placed  on  board  the  b^ts  engaged  in  the  capture,  and 
the  crew  is  divided  and  arranged  so  as  to  give  most  assistance 
when  required,  and  to  guard  against  danger.  Into  the  minutim 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  not  enter ;  but  as  nothing  can 
surpass  the  cool  and  determined  intrepidity  of  the  whale  fishers 
during  the  encounter,  we  think  the  following  extract,  which  shows 
the  ordinary  procedure,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Whenever  a  whale  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  unconscious 
of  the  approach  of  its  enemies,  the  hardy  fisher  rows  directly  upon 
it :  and  in  an  instant  before  the  boat  touches  it,  buries  bis  harpoon  in 
its  back.  But  if,  while  the  boat  is  yet  at  a  little  distance,  the  whale 
should  indicate  its  intention  of  diving,  by  lifting  its  head  above  its 
common  level,  and  then  plunging  it  imder  water,  and  raising  its  body, 
until  it  appear  like  the  large  segment  of  a  sphere,— the  harpoon  is 
thrown  from  the  hand,  or  fired  from  a  gun,  the  former  of  which, 
when  skilfully  practised,  is  efficient  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
yards,  and  the  latter  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  or  upward.  The 
wounded  whale,  in  the  surprise  and  agony  of  the  moment,  makes  a 
convulsive  effect  to  escape.  Then  is  the  moment  of  danger.  The  boat 
is  subjected  to  the  most  violent  blows  from  its  head,  or  its  fins,  but 
particularly  from  its  ponderous  tail,  which  sometimes  sweeps  the  air 
with  such  tremendous  fury,  that  both  boat  and  men  are  exposed  to 
one  common  destruction. 

"  The  moment  that  the  wounded  whale  disappears,  or  leaves  the 
boat,  a  jack  or  flag,  elevated  on  a  staff,  is  displayed  ;  on  sight  of  which, 
those  on  watch  in  the  ship  give  the  alarm,  by  stamping  on  the  deck, 
accompanied  by  a  simultaneoos  and  continued  shout  of a  fall.”  At 
the  sound  of  this,  the  sleeping  men  are  roused,  jump  from  their  beds, 
rush  upon  the  deck,  with  their  clothes  tied  by  a  string  in  their  hands, 
and  crowd  into  the  boats.  With  a  temperature  of  zero,  should  a  fall 
occur,  the  crew  would  appear  upon  deck,  shielded  only  by  their  drawers, 
stockings,  and  shirts,  or  other  habiliments  in  which  they  sleep.  They 
generally  contrive  to  dress  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  as  the  boats 
are  lowered  down ;  but  sometimes  they  push  off  in  the  state  in 
which  they  rise  from  their  beds,  row  away  towards  the  '  fast  boat,' 
and  have  no  opportunity  of  clothing  themselves  for  a  length  of  time 
afterwards.  The  alarum  of '  a  fall,*  has  a  singular  effect  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  sleeping  person,  unaccustomed  to  the  whale-fishing  business. 
It  nas  often  been  mistaken  as  a  cry  of  distress.  A  landsman,  in  a 
Hull  ship,  seeing  the  crew,  on  an  occasion  of  a  fall,  rush  upon  deck, 
with  their  clothes  in  their  hands,  and  leap  into  the  boat,  when  there 
was  no  appearance  of  danger,  thought  the  men  were  all  mad  ;  but, 
with  another  individual,  the  effect  was  totally  different  Alarmed 
with  the  extraordinary  noise ;  and  still  more  so  when  he  reached  the 
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deck,  with  the  appearance  of  all  the  crew  seated  in  the  boats  in  their 
shirts,  he  imagined  the  ship  was  sinking.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  get  into  a  boat  himself,  but  every  one  of  them  being  fully  man¬ 
ned,  he  was  always  repulsed.  After  several  fruitless  endeavours  to 
gain  a  place  among  his  comrades,  he  cried  out,  with  feelings  of  evi¬ 
dent  distress,  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  Will  none  of  you  take  me  in  ?* 

"  The  first  effort  of  a  “  fast  fish,"  or  whale  that  has  been  struck,  is 
to  escape  from  the  boat,  by  sinking  under  water.  After  this,  it  pur¬ 
sues  its  course  directly  downward,  or  re-appears  at  a  little  distance, 
and  swims  with  great  celerity,  near  the  sunace  of  the  water,  towards 
any  neighbouring  ice,  among  which  it  may  obtain  an  imaginary  shel¬ 
ter  ;  or  it  returns  instantly  to  the  surface,  and  gives  evidence  of  its 
agony,  by  the  most  convulsive  throes,  in  which  its  fiiis  and  tail  are 
alternately  displayed  in  the  air,  and  dashed  into  the  water  with  tre¬ 
mendous  violence.  The  former  behaviour,  however,  that  is,  to  dive 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  so  frequent,  in  comparison  of  any 
other,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  general  conduct  of  a  fast  fish. 

**  A  whale  struck  near  the  edge  of  any  large  sheet  of  ice,  and 
passing  underneath  it,  will  sometimes  run  the  whole  of  the  lines  out 
of  one  boat,  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  time.  This  being 
the  case,  when  the  *'  fast-boat"  is  at  a  distance,  both  ftmn  the  ship, 
and  any  other  boat,  it  frequently  nappens,  that  the  lines  are  all  with¬ 
drawn  before  assistance  arrive,  and  with  the  fish,  entirely  lost.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  are  recovered.  To  retard,  therefore,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  flight  of  the  whale,  it  is  usual  for  the  harpooner 
who  strikes  it,  to  cast  one,  two,  or  more  turns  of  the  line  round  a  kind 
of  post  called  a  bollard  ;  which  is  fixed  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of 
the  stem  of  the  boat  for  the  purpose.  Such  is  the  friction  of  the  line, 
when  running  round  the  boUard,  tliat  it  frequently  envelops  the  har-  1 
pooner  in  smoke ;  and,  if  the  wood  were  not  repeatedly  wetted,  would 
probably  set  fire  to  the  boat.  The  utmost  care  and  attention  are  re¬ 
quisite,  on  the  part  of  every  person  in  the  boat,  when  the  lines  are 
running  out ;  fatal  consequences  having  been  sometimes  produced  by 
the  most  trifling  neglect  When  the  line  happens  to  '  run  foul,’  and 
cannot  be  cleared  on  the  instant,  it,  sometimes  draws  the  boat  under 
water ;  on  which,  if  no  auxiliary  boat,  or  convenient  piece  of  ice  be  at 
hand,  the  crCw  are  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  are  obliged  to  trust  to 
the  buoyancy  of  their  oars,  or  to  their  skill  in  swimming,  for  support¬ 
ing  themselves  on  the  surface.  By  the  motions  of  the  ‘  fast-boat,'  the 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  whale  are  estimated.  The  auxiliary 
boats  accordingly  take  their  stations  about  the  situations  where  the 
whale,  ftmn  these  motions,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  appear. 

TTie  average  stay  under  water  of  a  wounded  whale,  which  steadi¬ 
ly  descends  after  being  struck,  according  to  the  most  usual  conduct  of  ! 
the  animal,  is  about  30  minutes.  The  longest  stay  1  ever  observed 
was  56  minutes ;  but  in  shallow  water,  I  have  been  informed,  it  has 
sometimes  been  known  to  remain  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  bottom 
after  being  struck,  and  yet  has  returned  to  the  surface  alive.  The 
greater  vdocity,  the  more  considerable  the  distance  to  whicli  it  des¬ 
cends,  and  the  longer  time  it  remains  under  water,  so  much  greater  in 
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proportion  is  the  extent  of  its  exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  fhcility 
of  acoomplishinj^  its  capture.  Immediately  that  it  re-appears,  the  as¬ 
sisting  bmts  ma^e  for  the  place  with  their  utmost  speed,  and,  as  they 
reach  it,  each  harpooner  plunges  his  harpoon  into  its  back,  to  the 
amount  of  three,  four,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  whale, 
and  the  nature  of  the  situation.  Most  frequently,  however,  it  descends 
for  a  few  minutes  after  receiving  the  second  harpoon,  and  obliges  the 
other  boats  to  await  its  return  to  the  surface,  before  any  further  at¬ 
tack  can  be  made.  It  is  afterwards  actively  plied  with  lances,  which 
are  thrust  ihto  its  bod}',  aiming  at  it%  vitals.  At  length,  when  exhausted 
by  numerous  wounds,  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which  flows  from  the  huge 
animal  in  copious  streams,  it  indicates  the  approach  of  its  dissolution, 
by  discharging  from  its  *  blow-holes,'  a  mixture  of  blood,  along  with 
the  air  and  mucus  which  it  nsually  expires,  and  Anally  jets  of  blood 
alone.  The  sea,  to  a  great  extent  around,  is  dyed  with  its  blood  ;  and, 
tlie  ice,  boats,  and  men  are  sometimes  drenched  with  the  same.  Its 
track  is  likewise  marked  by  a  broad  pellicle  of  oil,  which  exudes  from 
its  wounds,  and  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Its  flnal  capture 
is  sometimes  precraed  by  a  convulsive  and  energetic  struggle,  in  which 
its  tail,  reared,  whirled,  and  violently  jerked  in  the  air,  resounds  to 
the  distance  of  miles.  In  dying,  it  turns  on  its  back,  or  on  its  side ; 
which  joyful  circumstance  is  announced  by  the  capturers  with  the 
striking  of  their  flags,  accompanied  with  three  lively  huzzas.”  lb. 
p.  241,  &c. 

The  average  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  capture  of  a 
whale,  may  be  stated  as  not  exceeding  an  hour.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  among  our  author’s  “  Anecdotes  illustrative  of  peculiarities 
in  the  Whale  Fishery,”  that  the  surprising  strength  and  vigour  of 
some  whales  have  enabled  them  to  make  their  escape,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  crew,  after  having 
been  struck  30  hours;  and  one  instance,  in  particular,  which 
took  place  on  board  the  Royal  Bounty  of  licith,  in  May  1817, 
which  mentions  the  capture  of  a  fish  which  survived  48  hours 
after  being  struck.  The  remarkable  exhaustion  of  the  animal  on 
its  first  appearance  at  the  surface,  after  having  been  harpooned, 
Mr.  Scoresby  observes,  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
wound  inflicted  on  it,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  very  in¬ 
considerable.  It  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  immense  pressure 
to  which  the  whale  is  subjecteil  in  its  descent  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  We  formerly  directed  attention  to  this  subject, 
when  mentioning  some  curious  experiments  instituted  by  our 
author.  Here  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  short  passage,  which 
furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration. 

“  The  surface  of  the  b^y  of  a  large  whale,  may  be  considered  as 
comprising  an  area  of  1540  square  feet.  This,  under  the  common 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  only,  must  sustain  a  pressure  of  3,104,6'40 
lb.  or  1386  tons.  But,  at  the  depth  of  800  fathoms,  where  there  is 
a  column  of  water  equal  in  weight  to  about  154  atmospheres,  the 
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pressure  on  the  sniraal  must  be  equal  to  211,200  tons.  This  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  pressure,  of  which  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception. 
It  may  assist  our  comprehension,  however,  to  be  informed,  that  it 
exceeds  in  weight  sixty  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  British  navy,  when 
manned,  provisioned,  and  fitted  for  a  six  months  cruise.’*  lb.  p.  249. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  merits 
of  this  work.  Our  ideas  of  its  importance  are  manifested  by  tlie 
largeness  of  our  notice.  Though  it  is  very  creditable  to  the  author, 
and  undoubtedly  ought  to  find  a  place  in  all  public  libraries; 
yet,  we  think,  that  if  he  had  confined  it  to  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  observations  and  remarks  he  had  himself  made  during  his 
numerous  voyages  to  the  Greenland  Seas,  instead  of  swelling 
it  out  with  treatise  upon  treatise  on  every  subject,  animate  and 
inanimate,  connected  with  the  polar  regions,  extracted  from 
Elking,  Perrard,  Churchill,  Dc  Reste,  Pennant,  Anderson,  Mac- 
pherson,  Barrow,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  compilers, — it  would 
have  been  rendered  still  more  useful,  without  suffering  loss  of 
interest  by  the  abridgment.  This  opinion,  with  our  objection  to 
some  unnecessary  minuteness  and  prolixity,  does  not  hinder  us 
from  commending  it,  as  having  furnished  by  far  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  satisfactory  account  that  has  ever  b^n  given  to  the  pub- 
lie,  of  the  varied  peculiarities  of  the  Arctic  regions. 


Art.  II.  Travels  in  the  Interior  ^  .^rica,  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  ;  'performed  by  command  of  the  French 
Government f  in  the  year  ISIS.  Bv  G.  Mollien;  edited  by 
T.  £.  Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor  of  the  Mission  to  Ashantee. 
London.  Colburn  and  Co.  1S20.  Pp.  990.  4to. 

XJvTiL  of  late  years  that  portion  of  western  Africa  which  is 
comprehended  between  the  8th  and  20th  degrees  of  north  laUtude 
was  but  little  known  to  Europeans.  They  had  settlements,  in¬ 
deed,  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  had  ascend¬ 
ed  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  as  far  as  they  were  navigable, 
i.  e.  to  the  cataracts ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
accurate  information  of  the  interior,  or  that  they  had  ever  vint- 
ed  any  of  the  great  inland  commercial  cities.  All  the  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  of  this  great  continent  was  derived  from 
the  reports  of  negro  traders,  chiefly  intent  on  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  on  whom,  therefore,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  for 
any  other  species  of  information.  The  interesting  journeys  of 
'  modern  travellers,  more  especially  those  of  the  lamented  Park, 
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have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and 
to  throw  at  least  a  partial  light  on  the  get^raphy  and  commerce 
of  this  part  of  Africa.  They  have  also  kindled  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  a  passion  for  inland  discovery,  under  the  induence  of  which 
new  adventurers  still  crowd  to  the  held  of  generous  enterprise ; 
and  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  them  will  perish  in 
the  arduous  service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  fortunate  adventurer  will  gun 
the  prize  for  which  others  have  toiled  in  vain. 

The  author  of  the  present  work,  Mr.  Mollien,  belonged  to  the 
crew  of  the  French  frigate  the  Medusa,  which  suffered  shipwreck 
on  the  western  shore  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Cape  Blanco, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  to  the  boat,  and  escaped  to  the 
shore  without  any  accident.  He  crossed  part  of  the  great  De¬ 
sert  of  Sahara  with  his  companions,  in  a  southern  direction  ;  and 
after  suffering  great  hardships,  he  arrived  at  the  French  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  ^negal.  •  Neither  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which 
he  encountered  could  extinguish  in  his  mind  the  ardent  deure 
which  had  been  kindled  for  penetrating  farther  into  the  country, 
and  M.  Fleuriau,  the  French  governor  of  the  colony,  approving 
of  the  plan  which  he  presented  for  this  purpose,  and,  possessing 
himself  an  ardent  desire  for  discoveries  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  the  interior,  authorised  him  to  make  preparations  for  his  in¬ 
tended  expedition.  These,  our  author  informs  us,  were  on  a 
moderate  scale.  Not  deeming  it  prudent  to  carry  with  him  mer¬ 
chandise  to  such  an  amount  as  might  tempt  the  natives  to 
plunder  him,  he  contented  himself  with  taking  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  stores  two  double-barrelled  guns,  ten  pounds  of 
powder,  50  gun-flints,  50  musquet-balls,  three  pounds  and  a 
half  of  coral,  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  of  amMr.  18  packets 
of  beads,  14  pounds  of  tobacco,  1  hatchet  and  1-tf  of  a  yard  of 
scarlet  cloth.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  blanket,  two  leathern 
bottles  for  water,  a  powder-  horn,  and  a  portmanteau,  two  daggers 
at  his  ude,  and  three  pocket  compasses.  His  baggage  was  car¬ 
ried  by  an  ass,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Marabout,  or  reli¬ 
gious  person,  named  Dial  Boukari,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter, 
and  received  a  salary  of  1  HO  francs  per  month.  At  the  request 
of  this  man,  his  son  was  also  taken  along  with  him,  and  a  young 
slave  named  Messember. 

His  general  instructions  were,  that  he  should  penetrate  to  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia :  and  it  was  afterwards 
left  to  his  own  dik;retion  whether  he  should  attempt  the  more 
difficult  enterprise  of  sailing  down  the  Niger  to  its  mouth.  Mr. 
Mollien  accomplished  in  part  the  object  of  these  instructions ;  he 
visited  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia ;  and,  in  the 
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course  of  his  journey,  he  appears  to  have  displayed  great  Intre. 
pidity,  temper,  and  perseverance,  in  braving  the  numerous  dan. 
gers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  cli. 
mate,  aggravated  by  incessant  fatigue  and  hard  fare,  and  from 
the  cruel  and  perfidious  character  of  the  natives.  The  details 
of  his  journey  are  lively  and  amusing ;  the  tract  of  country 
which  he  traversed  appears  to  be  populous  and  flourishing ;  and 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  its  productions  and  climate,  and 
of  the  commerce,  character,  and  manners  of  its  inhalntants,  is 
plain  and  sensible,  and  agrees  generally  with  the  observations  of 
Park,  whose  route,  in  his  adventurous  journey  eastward,  crossed 
that  of  our  author. 

On  the  28th  January,  1818,  M.  Mollien  quitted  the  French 
colony ;  and  having  crossed  the  estuary  of  the  Senegal,  which 
here  forms  a  peninsula  on  which  the  French  settlement  is  ntuat. 
ed,  he  arrived  on  the  mmn  land,  at  Diedde,  a  village  of  the 
country  of  Cayor,  at  ten  o’clock,  P.M.  •  He  travelled  eastward 
over  a  country  well  peopled,  and  covered  with  villages  and  trad¬ 
ing  towns,  several  of  them  containing  from  2  to  5000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  each  of  these  towns,  there  is  a  chief  who  regulates 
their  affairs,  but  who  seems  no  way  disposed  to  exercise  his  power 
to  the  oppression  of  the  inhabitants.  The^  are  all  exposed, 
however,  to  be  plundered  by  the  king  of  the  district,  or  the  Da¬ 
rnel,  who  frequently  gives  them  up  to  be  pillaged  by  his  licen- 
tious  followers ;  at  other  titnes  he  sends  his  servants  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  kidnapped  and  sold  for 
slaves.  M.  Mollien  frequently  met  with  the  recent  traces  of  ra¬ 
vage  and  cruelty ; — villages  laid  desolate,  and  the  inhabitants 
who  remained,  many  of  them  wounded  and  perishing  for  want. 
At  the  formerly  flourishing  village  of  Kelkom,  where  indigo  was 
industriously  culUvated,  and  its  colouring  matter  employed  in 
the  dying  of  cotton  stuffs,  he  received,  from  some  mutilated  ne¬ 
groes  who  alone  survived  the  outrages  of  the  Darnel’s  followers, 
a  moving  account  of  the  miseries  which  they  suffered .  Several 
'  of  their  relatives,  he  observed,  **  had  perished  while  resisting 
the  sanguinary  orders  of  their  king but  the  greater  part  groan¬ 
ed  in  fetters ;  others,  tranquil  in  their  huts,  believing  them¬ 
selves  at  peace,  had  been  sold  for  slaves  without  their  knowledge. 

**  The  sight  of  this  desolate  village,  (says  our  author,)  proved  to 
me  how  unserviceable  to  humanity  was  the  generous  principle  which 
actuated  European  philanthropists  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  Can  these  negroes  enjoy  any  happiness  in  their  own 
country,  under  the  yoke  of  princes  who  have  power  to  tear  them  from 
their  families  and  their  country,  or  slaughter  them  at  their  pleasure.^" 

The  hospitality  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  the  different  villages 
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48  unbounded ;  and  it  was  the  practice  of  M.  Mollien,  on  his 
entrance  into  any  of  these,  to  wait  immediately  on  the  chief,  who 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  invited  him  to 
participate  in  his  homely  fare.  At  the  village  of  Niakra,  the 
chief  Fali  Loum  received  him  not  only  with  kindness,  but  with 
respect,  and  during  the  two  days  he  remmned  here,  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  witli  visits,  tlie  negroes  of  the  neighbourhood  flocking 
to  the  village  to  see  a  white  man,  and  generally  bringing  provi¬ 
sions,  which  M.  Mollien  purchased  in  exchange  for  tobacco.  His 
host  refused  compensation  for  his  entertmnment ;  on  being  pre¬ 
sent^  with  ux  musket-balls,  six  flints,  and  four  heads  of  tobacco, 
besides  some  coral  beads  for  his  wife,  he  prmsed  the  liberality  of 
our  traveller  in  the  most  magnificent  terms,  and  expressed  his  re¬ 
gret  at  the  inadequate  reception  he  had  met  with.  In  the  neigh- 
teurhood  of  all  these  villages,  there  are  wells  which  are  often  dug 
with  incredible  labour,  to  the  depth  of  80  and  86  fathoms.  These 
wells  are  private  property,  and  their  proprietors  allow  no  one  to 
draw  water  from  them  without  paying  for  it. 

The  country  through  which  M.  Mollien  passed,  is  inhabited 
by  the  different  races  of  the  Negroes  and  Moors,  who  mutually 
hate  each  other,  and  he  having  assumed  the  Moorish  dress  when 
he  set  out,  frequently  experienced,  on  this  account,  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  reception  at  the  huts  of  tlie  Negroes.  He  at  length  equipped 
himself  m  the  European  costume,  and  in  this,  his  proper  cha¬ 
racter,  he  was  a  much  more  acceptable  guest  to  the  natives. 
Wherever  he  went,  however,  his  colour  and  long  face  were  re¬ 
garded  with  great  curiosity,  and  generally  with  strong  marks  of 
aver»on  by  the  inhabitants.  At  the  village  of  Coque,  which 
OHitains  about  5000  people— which  is  the  great  thoroughfare 
for  the  trading  caravans  of  the  Moors,  and  of  which  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  camels  and  oxen,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
inquisitive  crowd  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  chief.  He  would  have  returned  ;  but  found  it  toalate. 
“  There  is  a  white  man,”  was  the  general  cry  ;  and  so  eager 
was  their  curiosity,  that  they  pushed  against  each  other,  clapping 
the’u-  hands,  and  crying  out,  “  The  white  man  for  ever,”  while, 
from  th©  intolerant  Moors,  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian,”  was  distinctly  heard  by  M.  Mollien.  The  Negroes  were 
greatly  diverted  at  the  length  of  his  nose ;  his  dress  also  parti¬ 
cularly  attracted  their  attention ;  one  put  his  hands  in  his 
pocket ;  another  looked  with  astonisliment  at  the  stitching  of 
his  shoes,  and  the  thickness  of  their  soles.  To  escape  from  their 
importunate  curiosity,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  ur^  on  his 
horse,  whose  movements  having  dispersed  the  crowd,  he  arrived 
at  hit  hut  The  chief  sent  him  his  dinner,  and  warned  him,  at 
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the  same  time,  not  to  stir  from  his  hut,  apparently  from  an  ap. 
prehension  that  some  injury  was  intended  him  by  the  Moors. 
After  so  much  disturbance  during  the  day,  he  endeavoured  to 
oomix)se  himself  for  rest  at  night  But  his  rest  was  disturbed 
by  tne  following,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  adnut,  very  adequate 
cause. 

**  About  the  middle  of  the  nieht,  I  was  suddenly  startled  out  of 
my  sleep  by  the  roaring  of  two  lions,  which  were  prowling  about 
the  village  to  seize  an  ox^  or  a  sheep.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
heard  this  signal  of  carnage.  I  confess  it  made  me  shudder,  and  my 
companions  were  equally  alarmed.  The  door  of  every  hut  was  clos> 
ed ;  mothers  called  in  their  children  ;  the  men  heaid  in  gloomy  su 
lence  the  voice  of  these  terrible  animals,  which  kept  advancing.  The 
dismay  was  general ;  nevertheless,  some  armed  themselves.  The 
dogs  bowled,  they  durst  not,  however,  leap  over,  the  hedges  which 
enclosed  the  courts.  The  oxen  lowed,  but  their  lowing  was  often  in> 
temipted  by  fear  at  every  roar  of  the  lion.  The  asses,  the  horses,  in 
short  every  animal  answered  but  in  doleful  accents  the  horrid  roar« 
ing  which  they  heard.  Whether  the  lions  carried  off  ^me  victim 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  or  whether  they  retired  without  com* 
mitting  any  havoc,  we  ceased  to  hear  them,  and  the  consternation  which 
they  had  spread  subsided.”  P.  45. 

M.  Mol  lien  and  his  companion  had  now  traversed  the  country 
eastward,  for  about  100  miles.  It  was  mostly  flat,  and  of  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  producing  millet,  the  grain  on  which  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  subsist,  cotton  and  indigo  in  abundance.  Homed  cattle 
and  sheep  are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  natives  subsist  by 
pasture.  Every  village  possesses  a  few  artificers,  such  as  black¬ 
smiths,  weavers,  dyers,  shoemakers,  &c.  The  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  is  partly  Pagan,  and  partly  Mahometan.  The  Nr> 
groes,  however,  though  they  are  rigid  Mahometans,  are  not  in¬ 
tolerant  It  is  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical  Moors  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  traveller  has  chiefly  to  dread.  Mahometanism,  according  to 
our  author,  is  making  daily  progress,  and  will  soon  become  the 
universal  religion  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  simple.  Their  huts 
are  constructed  of  meshes  only,  and  a  door  of  straw  is  their  only 
safeguard.  Their  walls  are  so  slightly  built,  that  people  may 
converse  through  them.  They  are  compactly  put  together,  how¬ 
ever,  and  most  of  them  aflbrd  shelter  from  the  rain.  They  are 
of  a  circular  form,  and  at  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  bee¬ 
hives.  Every  man  has  two  huts ;  one  of  them  tne  Negro  sleeps 
in,  and  the  other  serves  for  his  kitchen.  The  furniture  consists 
of  a  few  mats,  on  which  the  family  sleep,  a  cauldron  of  iron  or 
earthen  ware,  a  few  calabashes,  and  a  wooden  mortar  for  pound¬ 
ing  millet.  Their  dealings  with  each  other  are  chiefly  carried  on 
by  barter,  in  which  cotton  cloths  and  millet  constitute  the  s^and- 
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ard  of  value,' and  in  most  cases  serve  in  place  of  money.  But 
the  traders  wlio  have  vinted  the  European  settlements  of  St 
Louis  and  Gh>ree,  have  learned  the  value  of  silver,  in  exchange 
for  which  only  they  agree  to  dispose  of  their  cattle  or  horses  to 
whites.  The  silver,  which  they  carry  into  the  interior,  is  con¬ 
verted  into  trinkets.  The  Negro  weavers  receive  in  exchange 
for  their  cotton  cloths  millet,  and  the  blacksmiths  are  paid  with 
cloths.  Gold,  amber,  and  coral,  are  given  in  exchange  for 
slaves,  and  the  latter  are  exchanged  for  horses  and  oxen. 

When  our  author  had  penetrated  about  100  miles  furtlier 
into  the  country,  he  chang^  his  course  to  the  south.  In  this 
part  of  his  route,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  about 
sixty  persons,  including  women  and  children.  The  Negroes  tra¬ 
velled  on  foot,  some  driving  their  asses  belbre  them,  laden  with 
salt,  cloths,  and  small  millet,  which  they  were  carrying  into  the 
interior ;  others  conducted  herds  of  oxen,  while  some  were  on 
horseback.  When  the  caravan  entered  the  forest  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  country  of  Foutatoro  from  that  of  the  Bourl)-Jolofrs 
which  they  had  left,  the  sun  was  below  the  horizon.  They  were 
marching  quietly  on,  lighted  by  the  moon,  when  suddenly,  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood,  they  were  appalled  by  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  seemingly  about  100  paces  distant.  “  The  silence,” 
M.  Mollien  observes,  which  instantly  reigned  throughout  the 
troop,  permitted  us  to  hear  very  distinctly  the  movements  of  this 
terrific  animal  among  the  high  grass  which  concealed  him  from 
our  view.”—.”  The  eftect  of  thunder,”  continues  our  author, 
««  does  not  cause  a  more  awdul  sensation  than  that  which  the  alarm- 
ing  cry  of  the  king  of  beasts  produced  on  the  whole  caravan ; 
women,  children,  all  ran  pell-mell  for  protection  to  the  horse¬ 
men,  with  such  precipitation  that  they  overthrew  each  other.” 
After  this  alarm,  the  caravan  moved  on  with  great  speed ;  and 
they  only  stopped  every  six  miles  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
during  which  they  kindled  large  fires  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts. 
The  Negro  fellow  travellers  of  M.  Mollien  were  extremely  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  comforts ;  and  observing  the  scanty  meals  which  he 
made,  they  frequently  brought  him  small  loaves  of  millet  flour, 
and  a  little  honey ;  and  they  all  assembled  near  the  fire  where  he 
slept,  to  prevent  its  being  put  out.  What  a  contrast  does  such 
humane  attention  to  an  unprotected  stranger  present  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  traders  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Burckhardt,  when  he  accompanied  them  in  their  jour¬ 
ney  southward  accross  the  Nubian  desert ;  and  indeed  what  a 
contrast  does  it  present  generally  to  that  degraded  state  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  to  that  total  want  of  moral  principle  which  seems  to 
previul  in  all  the  commercial  towns  along  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
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and  ako  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  as  well  as'  geiieraliy 
throughout  most  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  All  European  txa- 
'VeUers  who  have  penetrated  into  these  regions,  concur  in  giving 
the  most  unfavourable  report  of  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
are  represented  as  cruel,  treacherous,  ferocious,  and  selfish.  A 
stranger  is  barely  tolerated,  and  he  may  think  himself  fortunate 
if  he  escapes  being  robbed  and  murdered.  There  is  no  hospi. 
tality  or  kindness,  nor  is  there  any  effective  police  to  controul 
the  bad  dispoations  of  the  people,  and  to  give  protection  to  life 
or  property.  In  Western  Africa,  there  appears  to  be  a  due  ad¬ 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  character  of  the  people ;  hospi- 
tality  to  strangers  is  exercised  everywhere ;  and  if  the  safety  of 
the  traveller  is  occasionally  endangered  by  bad  men,  he  meets 
with  individuals  of  a  different  descriptidn,  whose  kindness  and 
generosity  retrieve  the  character  of  the  people  from  the  re¬ 
proach  of  selfishness  and  cruelty. 

Our  author  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Bondou  without  any 
accident.  He  was  frequently  in  danger  of  bring  detained  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed.  But  afler 
some  hesitation,  they  always  allowed  him  to  proceed  in  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  furnished  him  with  a  guide.  The  country  of  Fouta- 
toro,  which  he  had  just  quitted,  contmns,  according  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  lands  are  rich  and  fertile, 
producing  abundant  cropn  of  millet,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  tobac¬ 
co,  &c.  This  country  also  possesses  numerous  mines  of  iron ; 
and  M.  Moliien  saw  several  of  the  furnaces  in  which  the  ore  was 
smelted,  which  were  of  the  same  form  as  those  described  by 
Park.  The  iron  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  bring  malleable, 
is  easily  workril  with  the  hammer.  All  the  countries  abound  in 
elephants,  lions,  panthers,  hysenas,  jackalls,  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  The  birds  are  ostriches,  vultures,  guinea-fowls,  wood- 
.pigeons,  ravens  with  white  necks,  turtle-doves,  partridge*,  and 
parroquets  with  black  necks.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  in¬ 
tense,  the  thermometer  at  noon  often  rising  to  96  degrees  in  the 
shade. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  which  is  situated  between  die 
two  rivers,  the  Gambia  and  the  Faleme,'  and  is  about  300  miles 
inland,  our  author  was  everywhere  kindly  and  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived.  His  journey  was  not,  however,  without  its  dangers. 
This  kingdom  is  properly  speaking  one  vast  forest,  in  which  are 
interspersed  here  and  there  some  clear  spots,  with  small  villages 
wretchedly  built  and  nearly  deserted.  These  forests  are  filled 
with  w'ild  beasts,  which  render  travelling  dangerous;  and  several 
places  in  the  cool  shad^  this  umbrageous  retreat,  which  are 
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particularly  agreeable  to  travellers,  were  pmnted  out  to  our  avi- 
thor  as  unsafe,  being  haunted  by  lions,  elephants,  and  serpents, 
which  are  attracted  thither  by  their  humidity.  These  serpents 
are  of  the  largest  species  of  Uie  boa  constrictcMT,  which  devour 
men  and  beasts.  M.  Mollien  saw  several  muskets  covered  with 
their  skins.  The  heat  is  intense,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
trees  are  stript  of  th^  foliage  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
Bondou  possesses  mines  both  of  iron  and  gold.  The  districts 
watered  by  the  Faleme,  are  extremely  fertile.  The  inhabitants 
export  slaves,  gold,  ivoiy,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  cotton  to  the 
neighbouring  states  in  exchange  for  millet,  fire-arms,  powder,  and 
cattle.  A  slave  costs  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  two  horns  of 
powder.  The  slaves  are  well  treated  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
Africa;  and  they  have. such  facilities  for  escape,  that  tney  fre¬ 
quently  assemble  in  troops  of  200  or  300,  and  fly  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  where  they  are  well  received. 

From  tlie  territory  of  Bondou,  in  nearly  the  13th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  about  300  miles  from  the  coast,  the  route 
northward  to  the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Senegal,  lay  for  more  than  60  miles  through  an  im¬ 
mense  wood,  which  M.  Mollien  traversed  in  company  with  a 
caravan  of  fifty  travellers,  natives  of  the  country  of  Fouta 
Diallon,  between  which  and  Bondou  this  woody  desert  inter¬ 
venes.  Most  of  these  merchants  carried  their  goods  on  their 
heads  in  oblong  baskets,  which  were  filled  with  cotton  cloths 
purchased  in  Bondou;  they  had  also  with  them  oxen,  goats,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  gold.  Three  of  the  .merchants  had  asses  kden 
with  cloths,  and  leather  bags  filled  with  salt.  They  had  scarcely 
entered  the  forest,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  a 
troop  of  elephants,  about  200  paces  distant,  among  the  high, 
grass  which  grows  up  under  the  trees.  They  hastened  their 
march,  for  fear  of  encounteiing  these  formidable  animals  The 
crossing  of  this  forest  occupies  the  caravan  four  days,  during 
which  mey  slept  in  the  open  air,  always  kindling  fires,  to  pre¬ 
serve  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  On  entering 
the  territory  of  Fouta  Jallon  or  Diallon,  they  had  to  climb  some 
high  and  rocky  mountains,  over  which  the  road  winded  through 
narrow  and  difficult  paths.  From  this  elevation  they  had  an  ex¬ 
tensive  view  of  the  flat  country  beneath,  inundated  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  covered  with  the  richest 
verdure.  Through  these  plmns  the  Gambia  rolls  its  stream. 
Arrived  at  the  village  of  Niebel,  situated  amid  erkggy  inoun- 
tains,  M.  Mollien  found  a  most  unpleasant  interruption  to  his 
journey  from  the  tyranny  or  rapacity  of  Ali,  the  Iman  or  chief. 
To  such  'mterruptions  all  Eui'opean  travellers  in  Africa  are  un- 
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happily  exposed,  and  tlie  conduct  of  this  chief  to  M.  Mollien  fully 
illustrates  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  their  lives  are  held 
among  this  barbarous  people.  In  this  miserable  village  he  Was 
ordered  to  remain  two  days,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  should 
be  known.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  visited  by  his  wife,  who, 
without  any  ceremony,  mode  free  with  the  provisions  which  he 
had  in  his  nut  for  his  maintenance,  and  giving  him  to  under, 
stand  that  he  could  only  propitiate  her  favour  by  some  suitable 
present,  the  following  singular  scene  took  place  : 

“  1  accordingly  gave  the  Princess  Maria  three  grains  of  coral ;  the 
threw  them  on  the  ground  with  contempt,  exclaiming,  that  *  she  was 
nut  come  to  receive  such  triBing  presents,  and  that  she  would  never 
disgrace  herself  so  far  as  to  wear  this  coral.'  It  was  really  difficult  to 
purchase  the  protection  of  so  powerful  a  princess  with  so  small  a  stock 
as  mine.  I  therefore  added  to  the  three  grains  of  coral  three  grains  of 
amber.  *  How  trifling  !'  cried  she ;  ‘  give  me  coral.'  I  was  in  a  cri¬ 
tical  situation.  I  perceived  that  this  shrew  would  by  degrees  rob 
me  of  all  my  merchandize  ;  1  however  gave  her  two  more  grains  of 
coral.  *  This  blanket,'  then  said  she,  ‘  pleases  me ;  make  me  a  pre. 
sent  of  it' — '  But  1  am  in  want  of  it  for  the  night,'  replied  I.  '  Thou 
wilt  not  go  to  Timbo,  then,’  rejoined  she,  in  on  angry  tone.  I  trem¬ 
bled  at  hearing  this  threat,  gave  my  blanket  to  B«>ukari,  and  his  to 
the  princess ;  she  found  it  so  dirty,  that  she  threw  it  at  my  head  with 
scorn,  saying,  *  This  European  is  but  a  poor  devil.  I  will  return  in 
the  evening  to  know  if  he  has  reflectetl  on  his  situation,  and  if 
he  intends  to  continue  to  treat  me  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  my 
rank.' "  Pp.  206,  207. 

M.  Mollien  was  afterwards  sent  for  by  the  chief,  and  he  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  interview  which  took  place  : 

“  All  was  waiting  for  me  behind  the  mosque.  1  went  to  him  di¬ 
rectly.  His  people  formed  a  circle  round  him ;  the  faces  of  these 
satellites  were  sufficient  to  excite  serious  alarm.  '  1  have  been  to  St 
Louis,’  said  Ali  to  me ;  'I  know  that  the  white  people  are  very  rich. 
I  expect  a  present  worthy  of  thyself  and  me  ;  we  are  here  upon  the 
frontiers -of  Fouta  Jallon  ;  I  am  all  powerful  there.'—*  What  wouldst 
thou  have  answered  I,  without  evincing  the  least  discontent.  One 
of  his  people,  whose  hideous  features  sufficiently  displayed  what 
part  he  played  at  court,  cried,  *  Let  the  white  man  first  give  thirty 
grains  of  coral.’—'  But  if  I  give  them,’  I  answered,  *  I  shall  have 
no  other  resource  than  to  eat  sand.  Having  said  this,  I  offered  him 
my  present,  which  consisted  of  ten  grains  of  coral.  When  I  spread 
them  on  the  ground  before  him,  Ali's  eye  was  inflamed,  and  his  fea¬ 
tures,  which  denoted  perfidy,  assumed  an  expression  of  fury :  *  Know,' 
said  he  to  me,  '  that  if  thoti  canst  make  me  such  a  gift,  I  can  offer 
thee  one  a  hundred  times  more  considerable.  The  people  of  Ka- 
kande  *  offer  me  no  presents  but  what  are  equal  to  my  rank.' — '  What 
dost  thou  demand,  then  V  cried  I,  angrily.  '  Money,'  replied  be, 

*  A  village  atuated  on  the  Rio-Nanez,  whew  the  Europeans  carry  on  coniideTabie 
traffic. 
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'  I  have  none.* — *  Powder.' — *  I  have  no  more  than  one  charf^.'-i- 
*  Cloths.’ — ‘  1  have  none  of  them  i  besides,*  added  I,  *  the  presents  I 
made  to  Alroamy  of  Foutatoro,'and  Alraamy  of  Bondou,  were  very 
small ;  they  accepted  them  and  thankt^  me.'-- ‘  And  wlut  is  Alm*< 
my  of  Fuutatoro  to  me  ?*  cried  Ali ;  *  fur  my  part,  I  insist  on  having 
more.  Thou  doubtless  art  not  ignorant  that  the  white  men  pay  tri* 
bute  to  Foutatoro  and  Bondou  ;  I  likewise  demand  one  from  tliM  on 
account  of  thy  colour  * — '  But  I  am  no  merchant.* — *  That  is  nothing 
to.  me ;  I  am  now  thy  king ;  give  me  twenty  grains  of  amber,  ten 
grains  of  coral,  a  parcel  of  glass  beads  for  my  attendants,  and  eleven 
grains  of  amber  for  the  chief  of  the  village.'  Resistance  to  such 
peremptory  orders  would  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  at  Ali’s  command 
a  hundred  ibggers  would  have  been  aim^  at  my  heart.  I  therefore 
obeyed ;  and  as  I  produced  my  grains  of  amber,  the  people  who  sur¬ 
rounded  us  burst  out  into  shouts  of  laughter.  '  Now,*  says  the 
Iman  to  me,  '  thou  mayest  depart ;  I  will  even  give  thee  a  guide.*  ** 
Pp.  ‘J07— 209 

Some  blamed  the  chief  for  his  tyrannical  conduct  to  the  white 
man,  while  others  censured  Ali  for  not  robbing  him  of  every 
thing,  especially  for  not  securing  his  horse.  Availing  himself  of 
his  permission  to  depart,  he  set  out  on  the  31st  of  March,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  faitld’ul  guide  Boukari,  and  by  a  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Boubou,  whom  he  had  met  in  his  journey  from  Bon¬ 
dou,  and  on  the  12th  April  he  reached  Tim  1m,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  about  100  miles  to  the  south-east  His  route  was  through 
a  dldicult  and  mountainous  region,  highly  picturesque,  and,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers,  rich  and  fertile.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  he  visited  tl}e  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  the  Kio 
Grande,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  depth  of  a  thick  forest  about 
1300  paces  from  each  other.  Timbo  is  a  large  place,  contmning 
9000  inhabitants,  a  spacious  mosque,  and  three  forts,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  palace,  consisting  of  five  large  huts  regularly  built 
The  rainy  season  had  now  commenced,  and  our  author,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  incessant  fatigues,  felt  his  health  beginning  to  de¬ 
cline.  He  gave  over  all  intention  therefore  of  penetrating  to  the 
Niger,  and  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  detained,  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  permisaon  he  had  obtaii^  to  depart,  and  set  out  on 
the  22d  April,  to  retrace  his  steps.  On  the  2d  .May  he  reach¬ 
ed  Bandeia,  the  residence  of  Boubou,  the  new  friend  he  had 
formed  while  travelling  .  ith  the  caravan,  his  journey  being  still 
greatly  retarded  by  the  inundated  state  of  the  country,  owing 
to  the  periodical  rains  which  had  now  become  frequent.  In  the 
course  of  this  journey  he  explored  the  source  of  the  Senegal, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  town  of  Timbo,  having  bribed  one  of 
the  natives  to  be  his  guide  in  these  expeditions,  the  object  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  secret,  in  consequence  of  the  su- 
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pcrstitious  aversion  of  the  people  to  expose  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  to  any  European. 

On  the  4th  May,  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder  announced 
the  complete  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  which  had  been  but 
partially  felt  before.  Our  author  describes  in  animated  terms 
the  scene  which  followed. 

At  this  terrible  sound,  all  the  inhabitants  rushed  out  of  their 
huts  ;  we  saw  the  storm  in  the  east  like  a  thick  fog,  enveloping  t^ 
highest  mountains  from  our  sight.  It  approached ;  the  mass  of  water 
which  advanced  was  prodigious,  but  its  progress  was  so  slow  that 
we  had  time  to  quit  our  own  but,  and  seek  refuge  in  Boubou’s,  which 
was  more  substantial.  We  had  scarcely  entered,  when  the  frightful 
spectacle  of  a  deluge  presented  itself;  the  rain  descended  in  torrents; 
hail  augmented  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  the  cattle  not  knowing  where 
to  find  shelter,  uttered  dismal  moans ;  in  an  instant  the  ground  was 
inundated.  It  is  impossible  in  temperate  climates  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  for  six  months  of  the  year  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Africa.  The  humidity  whioh  is  thus  diffused 
throughout  the  atmosphere,  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  Europeans  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
the  diseases  which  it  engenders  among  them.**  P.  270. 

M.  Mollien  soon  began  to  feel  the  fatal  influence  of  this  un¬ 
healthy  season.  He  was  attacked  with  fever  and  dysentery,  and 
b^g  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  weakness,  he  Irclicvra  that 
his  end  was  approaching.  To  add  to  his  miseries,  he  discovered 
that  Boubou,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  was  his  greatest 
enemy,  and  was  indeed  plotting  his  death  that  he  might  seize 
his  properly.  Finding  his  disease  too  slow  for  his  wishes,  he 
endeavoured  to  quicken  its  operation  by  means  of  poison,  which 
he  mixed  with  his  food,  observing  at  the  same  time  to  one  of  > 
his  friends,  I  must  not  be  out  of  the  way,  for  I  know  that  in 
“  a  few  hours  tlie  white  man  must  expire.”  The  poison  hot  be¬ 
ing  very  skilfully  prepared,  was  not  taken  in  suflicient  quantity, 
and  Boubou,  finding  this  expedient  fail,  had  recourse  to  open 
vidence.  He  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  if  they 
furnished  the  dying  victim  of  his  hatred  either  with  f«)d  or  wa¬ 
ter.  Our  traveller  must  soon  have  ended  his  days  under  thb 
prohibihon,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  one 
woman,  who  waited  upon  him  in  defiance  of  Boubou’s  threats. 
The  wretch  seeing  his  schemes  frustrated,  entered  the  hut 
where  Mollien  was  stretched  out,  and  threatened  to  cut  his 
throat ;  and  our  author  expresses  his  surprise  that  he  did  not 
make  his  words  good.  The  following  is  the  melancholy  account 
which  he  gives  of'  his  situation  : 

“  Aloae  with  my  guide  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  debilitated  by 
skkuyss,  far  distant  from  any  frequented  roads,  in  the  hands  of  as¬ 
sassins,  flight  appeared  impossible ;  besides,  the  mhabitanta  of  the 
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tillagej  certain  that  I  should  soon  expire,  sent  their  children  round 
my  hut,  who  threw  stones  at  me,  overthrew  the  water,  or  took  away 
my  provisions  ;  they  carried  their  vexations  one  day  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  I  fired  my  gun  amongst  these  wretches ;  the  shot  did  not  take 
effect,  for  my  arms  wanted  strength  to  preserve  the  level.”  P.  277. 

To  the  same  purpose  he  afterwards  observes : 

A.  gloomy  despair  soon  seized  me ;  lying  on  some  bundle  of  straw; 
near  a  fire  *,  the  smoke  of  which  almost]  prevented  me  from  breath¬ 
ing  or  opening  my  eyes ;  procuring,  not  without  difficulty,  a  few 
handfuls  of  rice  badly  cooked ;  tormented  in  a  thousand  ways  by 
the  women  and  children,  who  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  my  . 
Marabout  to  waken  me,  or  throw  stones  at  me ;  1  prayed  to  heaven 
to  deliver  me  from  a  miserable  life,  which  was  only  a  burthen  to 
me.”  P.  280. 

Being  determined  at  all  hazards  to  quit  Bandeia,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Ali,  his  guide  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  flight.  They  were  soon  overtaken,  however, 
by  Boubou,  and  Abdoul,  wbo,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  act¬ 
ed  as  chief,  and  over  whom  Boubou,  by  his  artifices,  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  entire  ascendancy.  At  length  M.  Mollien  gained 
over  to  his  interest,  by  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  his  property, 
namely,  the  half  of  his  gunpowder,  16  grains  of  coral,  and  15  of  ' 
amlier,  Saadou,  the  brother  of  Abdoul,  and  by  his  interest, 
joined  to  that  of  his  brother  Mamadoii,  he  was  at  length  al¬ 
lowed  to  depart.  His  plan  was  to  penetrate  westward,  directly 
across  the  country,  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast. 

The  country  of  Fouta  Diallon  is  covered  with  mountains 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  which  form  the  termination  of  a 
much  more  lofty  chmn,  situated  to  the  south-east,  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  of  which  the  Negroes  say  is  covered  with  a  white  hat,  by 
which  they  proljably  mean  snow.  This  high  ground  is  produc¬ 
tive  in  iron  ore.  The  plains  are  covered  with  soil  of  tlie  richest 
mould,  washed  down  by  the  heavy  rains  from  the  mountains, 
which  continue  after  they  set  in  for  six  months.  During  this 
%ason  the  champ>aign  country  resembles  an  immense  lake. 
Lions,  panthers,  and  hyenas,  are  found  here,  but  not  in  great 
numbers.  Elephants  are  scarce ;  the  ape  is  seen  every  where, 
with  a  thick  mane  and  a  hideous  belly.  Antelopes  and  deer 
are  frequently  met  with.  Hides,  ivory,  wax,  and  slaves  may 
be  procured  from  this  country,  in  exchange  for  silver  coin,  fire¬ 
arms,  gun-powder,  and  cloths. 

M.  Mollien  left  Bandeia  on  the  15th  June,  and  on  the  15th 
July  he  arrived  at  Kansoraly,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

*  Tlie  Negroes  keep  »  fire  constantly  in  their  huts,  to  preserve  them,  as  they  say, 
from  thundertolts. 
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Portuguese  settlement  of  Geba,  worn  down  with  sickness  and 
fatigue,  having  travelled  above  20()  miles  through  a  country 
flooded  with  rain,  and  in  many  mrts  nearly  impassable.  He 
dispatched  his  faithful  attendant  Boukari,  with  a  letter  to  the 
Portuguese  commandant,  requesting  him  for  some  tea,  sugar, 
and  udxacco,  and  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  a  supply  of 
these  articles,  as  also  of  bread,  sugar,  port-wine,  and  snuff,  and 
a  kind  invitation  from  the  Portuguese  commandant  to  rc]>air  to 
the  settlement.  Here  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained,  and 
solaced  with  all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life.  This  establish¬ 
ment  is  situated  60  leagues  north-east  of  Bissao,  a  Portuguese 
fort  on  the  coast.  The  climate  is  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy, 
M.  Mol  lien  saw  here  but  three  Europeans,  and  they  were  so 
emaciated  that  they  looked  like  spectres  risen  from  the  tomb. 
In  the  course  of  six  days  he  set  out  in  a  vessel  down  the  river 
Geba,  for  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao,  where  he  arrived 
afler  a  voyage  of  three  days,  during  which  he  was  drenched 
with  incessant  rains,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  pro¬ 
per  nourishment.  On  landing,  his  unshaven  beard  and  ragged 
clothes  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  Negroes,  who  incessantly 
insulted  him  and  laughed  at  his  appearance.  He  w’as  received, 
however,  with  unbounded  generosity  by  tlie  Portuguese  gover¬ 
nor,  who  loaded  him  with  all  the  comforts  necessary  to  revive 
him  from  his  languishing  condition.  Here  M.  Mollien  remain¬ 
ed  till  the  1st  November,  being  so  reduced  in  strength  from  the 
incessant  rains  which  fell  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  Octol)er,  added  to  the  suffocating  heat  which  pre- 
v£uled,  that  he  seldom  quitted  his  bed.  With  the  dry  season 
his  health  w’as  somewhat  restored,  when  he  returned  to  Geba, 
with  a  view  of  travelling  southward  by  land  to  the  French  set¬ 
tlement  of  St.  Louis.  He  finally  embarked,  however,  in  a 
schooner,  from  Bissao  for  Goree,  whence  he  travelled  to  St. 
Louis  by  land,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  his  friends, 
who  had  long  given  him  up  for  lost.  He  procure  a  grant  of 
land  for  his  faithful  attendant  Boukari,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  important  services ;  and  the  governor  made  him  a  present 
besides  of  various  kinds  of  merchandize.  M.  Mollien  returned 
to  France  in  1819;  but  his  health  was  so  shattered  by  (he 
.\frican  climate,  that  his  native  mr  did  not  re-establish  his 
strength  so  quickly  as  he  expected. 

In  the  course  of  this  adventurous  journey  through  barbarous 
and  unfriendly  tribes,  M.  Mollien  appears  fully  to  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  character  of  an  enterprising  traveller,  and  his  work 
contains  all  the  information  which  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  such  an  expedition.  Respecting  the  commerce,  religion,  go- 
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vernment,  and  domestic  manners  of  these  African  nations 
among  whom  he  sojourned,  his  details  are  full  and  satisfactory ; 
they  are  precise  without  being  tiresome,  and  while  such  minute 
local  accounts  of  these  remote  and  unfrequented  regions  are  in 
themselves  highly  interesting,  they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  con* 
6rm  and  illustrate  the  narratives  of  other  travellers.  Great 
pArt  of  M.  Mollien'e  route  lay  through  countries  never  before 
viuted  by  any  European;  this,  aside  from  every  other 
consideration,  stamps  a  value  on  his  work.  If,  to  gratify  an 
eager  curiosity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  the 
narratives  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  loosely  thrown  together, 
from  an  imperfect  recollection,  are  thought  worthy  of  publica¬ 
tion,  the  journal  of  a  man  of  science,  not  travelling  over  sandy 
deserts,  but  through  populous  and  commercial  countries,  must 
be  doubly  interesting.  M.  Mollien  has,  besides,  accurately  fix¬ 
ed  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Faleme,  the  position  of  which  has  hitherto  been  but  im¬ 
perfectly  known,  and  in  this  view  therefore  his  journey  must  be 
considered  as  of  importance,  as  helping  forward  the  great  work 
of  Afncan  discovery,  and  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  various  tribes  which  occupy  the  interior  of  this 
great  continent. 


Art.  III.  R^rmation  in  the  Catholic  Church  ^  Germany., 
and  the  Dowt^all  Papal  Authority^  detailed  in  a  Corres¬ 
pondence  xviih  the  Court  of  Rome,  on  the  stdyect  cf  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Vicar-General  Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  as  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  Diocese  of  Constance,  and  Diocesan  Administrator. 
Accompanied  by  the  various  Documents  referred  to  in  the  Cor¬ 
respondence;  a  Prrfatory  Memorial,  giving  a  brirf  Account 
<f  the  extraordinary  Proceedings  of  the  Court  <f  Rome  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Measures  adopted  in  consequence,  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden;  and  an  Intro- 
duxtion,  written  expressly  for  tlie  translation,  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Translated  from  the 
original  German.  8vo.  London.  Ackerman,  1819. 

7  HE  foundation  upon  which  the  wonderful  system  of  spiritual 
dominion  to  which  the  appellation  of  Popery  is  properly  given, 
evidently  rests,  is  tlie  absolute  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over 
the  administration  of  the  church,  and  the  election  and  functions 
of  its  ministers.  In  the  estimation  of  the  most  devoted  adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  this  dominion  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  no  earthly  authority;  whilst  more  moderate  Catholics 
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believe  that  it  may  be  re^ilated  and  affected  by  the  decrees  of  a 
General  Council.  The  astonishing  combination  of  causes  which 
led  to  the  completion  of  this  arrogant  but  insidious  despotism, 
which  so  long  paralysed  and  deformed  the  intellectual  and  reli¬ 
gious  state  of  Europe,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  or  eveO  of  general  history  J  without  therefore  attempting  to 
enumerate  them,  it  vrill  be  sufficient  for  the  object  which  we 
now  contemplate,  to  remark,  that  these  causes  would,  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability,  have  proved  ineffectual,  had  not  the  Pontiffs 
succeeded  in  disseminating  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  ought 
not  to  be  perused  by  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  people,  or  should 
uniformly  be  interpreted  according  to  their  own  dictates,  which, 
proceeding,  as  they  contended,  immediately  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  marked  by  the  infallibility  of  Him  who 
cannot  err.  The  moment  that  this  became  the  faith  of  man¬ 
kind,  religion  was  just  what  the  Popes  wished  it  to  be,  the  use 
of  reason  was  suspended  or  regarded  as  impious,  and  there  was 
no  absurdity  so  gross,  and  no  usurpation  so  scandalous  and  op- 

Eressivc,  as  to  rouse  that  indignation  and  that  abhorrence,  which, 
ad  the  word  of  God  been  the  accessible  standard  of  belief,  ty-. 
ranny  would  have  Ixen  unable  to  suppress. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  at  all  times,  some  who  stood  aloof 
from  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  who,  firmly  cleaving  to 
their  right  of  searching  the  oracles  of  divine  truth,  reprobated 
Popery  as  a  corruption  of  Christianity ;  but  in  ages  of  igno¬ 
rance  they  were  unable  to  make  all  the  use  of  their  knowledge 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  and  they  were  pursu^ 
with  such  unrelenting  bigotry,  and  often  visited  with  such  cruel 
and  execrable  persecution,  that  they  gladly  cast  a  veil  over  their 
tenets,  thinking  themselves  happy  if,  without  molestation  or 
punishment,  they  could  secretly  cherish  them.  Still,  however, 
they  sowed  or  preserved  the  sew  from  which  the  most  valuable 
fruit  was  afterwards  to  be  reaped,  and  their  disciples  swelletl  the 
numbers  of*  those  who  were  at  length  impelled  and  enabled  to 
vindicate  their  most  sacred  privileges,  and  to  secure  their  most 
precious  blessings. 

IJut  although  the  fact  unquestionably  was,  that  the  moment 
at  which  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  disputed,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  jiopery  was  directly  assailed,  and  its  most  revolting  fea¬ 
ture  was  pointed  out,  it  required  considerable  time,  and  con¬ 
siderable  experience,  liefore  this  was  distinctly  perceived.  The 
whole  mass  of  doctrines,  whether  religious  or  political,  which 
formed  the  creed  of  Rome,  was  considered  as  firmly  unitetl ;  or 
was  believed,  that  what  in  it  was  found  to  be  erroneous  might 
be  separated  or  renouncetl,  whilst  the  fabric  itself  continued  in 
original  strength.  Accordingly  Wickliffe,  although  he  real- 
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ly  antici|mted  the  most  valuable  and  luminous  principles  oi‘  Lu¬ 
ther,  was  convinced  that  he  was  not  shaken  in  his  hdelity  to  the 
see  t^ Home,  and  he  died  in  communion  with  it ;  w  hilst  Luther 
himself,  after  he  hiul  in  i'act  dissolved  tlie  ch{trm  which  for  ages 
had  been  cast  over  tlie  tri])le  crown  of  the  Pontids,  repeate^y 
and  most  sinc*erely  declared  tliat  he  was  tlie  submissive  servant 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  shrunk  from  whatever  tended  to  weak¬ 
en  acquiescence  in  his  high  pretensions  and  his  mysterious 
sanctity.  Living,  however,  at  a  time  inhnitely  more  favourable 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind,  than  tlmt  u|x)n  which 
Wickliffe  was  thrown,aod  when  mankind,  shocked  witli  tlie  shame¬ 
ful  atrocities  of  the  PontiiFs,  and  with  the  almminable  Ucentious- 
ness  of  the  priesthood,  were  prepared  and  disposed  ibr  reforma¬ 
tion,  he  was  led  to  carry  out  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made. 
Having  from  his  examination  of  Scripture  been  conducted  to 
the  fundamental  and  noble  truth,  that  it  is  the  only  rule  of 
faitli,  ho  tried  by  that  rule  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  and  he  soon 
found  that  they  rested  upon  the  most  humiliating  delusion,  and 
the  most  barefaced  imposture.  The  doctrines  which  he  pro¬ 
mulgated  were  eagerly  embraced;  many  of  the  German  princes 
discerned  that  they  might  through  them  be  emancipated  from 
the  degrading  Iwndage  under  which  they  had  long  groaned ; 
whilst  vast  numbers,  delighted  with  the  purity  and  sublimity  of 
divine  truth,  which  had  now  burst  forth  upon  them,  warmly 
sup()ortcd  the  reformers,  withdrew  from  the  communion  in 
which  they  had  been  educated,  and  formed  churehes  avowing 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  regulating  by  it  their  faith 
and  their  practice. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  revolution  would  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  that  when  the  divine 
record  was  actually  laid  before  them,  men  would  gladly  have 
had  recourse  to  it,  and  would,  widiout  regard  to  human  autho 
rity,  have  derived  from  it  alone  the  counsel  of  heaven,  indig¬ 
nantly  resisting  every  attempt  to  keep  from  them  so  valuable  a 
privilege.  But  the  triumph  of  truth  is  often  slowly  obtained. 
Prejudices  deeply  rooted,  and  not  unfrequently  endeared  by 
those  tender  recollections,  and  those  early  associations  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  hnest  feelings  of  the  heart,  retained  their  ascendency 
in  a  great  many,  and  preserved  undiminislied  veneration  for 
the  established  religion ;  the  questionable  positions  which 
the  reformers  mingl^  with  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
)K‘l  having  been  opposed  and  confuted,  the  inference  was  drawn, 
that  having  erred  in  some  points  they  had  probably  erred  in  all; 
and  the  faults  and  outrages  of  which  some  who  professed  to  be 
atlachc'd  to  them  were  guilty  were  imputed  to  the  whole,  and 
niade  them  not  unfretpicntly  be  regarded  with  moral  abhor- 
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rence.  Political  causes  also  soon  conspred  in  favour  of  the 
liierarchy — some  sovereigns,  apprehending  that  their  privileges 
might  be  abridged,  or  that  their  enemies  might  be  strengthened 
by  the  ascendency  /rf*  the  new  party,  zealously  opposed  it,  and 
ea^ily  found  means  to  ^t  over  their  interests  policy  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  religion.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  ancient  fiuth  in 
many  of  the  most  extensive  and  populous  countries  in  Europe 
preserved  its  ascendency,  and  having  surmounted  the  first  shocK, 
even  gained  strength  by  the  opposition  which  had  ineffectually 
been  directed  against  it.  Many  of'  the  abuses  which  had  clung 
to  it  were  removed ;  the  clergy,  roused  from  their  indolence,  cul¬ 
tivated  their  faculties,  and  devoted  themselves  to  theological  in¬ 
quiries  ;  thus  the  system  was  presented  under  a  fairer  aspect,  and 
was  surrounded  by  men  much  more  competent  than  formerly 
to  illustrate  and  to  defend  it.  The  animosities  which  naturally 
aro.se  between  these  and  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation,  were 
not  favourable  to  dispassionate  inquiry,  and  the  mind  was  shut 
to  conviction,  it  being  regarded  as  a  point  of  honour  no  less  than 
of  religion,  not  to  recede  from  what  had  been  previously  be¬ 
lieved. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  although  these  causes  sufficiently 
account  for  the  too  effectual  check  that  was  given  to  the  prt^ess 
of  the  Reformation,  and  for  the  aversion  that  was  shewn  to  ad¬ 
mit  what  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  could  have  been  rejected, 
still  they  were  of  an  accidental  nature,  which  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,  or  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  might  weaken  or  re¬ 
move;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  erection  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  their  zeal  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures,  preserved 
the  means  of  dissipating  error,  and  of  exposing  in  its  true  co¬ 
lours  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  There  was  thus 
uncca.singiy  operating  an  influence  which  could  scarcely  fiul 
powerfully  to  affect  the  state  of  religion,  and  in  part  to  lay  the 
foundation,  not  indeed  for  uniformity  of  belief  amongst  Christians, 
but  for  the  general  and  cordial  rccepUon  of  maxims  in  reference 
to  ecclesiastical  j^urisdiction  wholly  incompatible  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  and  for  the  free  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  which  the  increase  of 
sdence  and  of  knowledge  was  daily  dewing  to  be  requisite  in 
conducting  every  other  investigation  to  which  the  intellectual  fa¬ 
culties  can  be  directed. 

These  observations  are  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  small  work  to  which  we  would  now  turn  the  attenUon  of  our 
readers.  It  is  entitled,  perhaps,  ratlier  with  too  sanguine  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  completeness  of  the  change  which  it  indicates, 
**  Reformation  in  theCatholicChurch  of  Germany,  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  papal  authority,’*  and  contains  a  correspondence  which 
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took  place  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  upon  occasion  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Baron  Von  VVessenber^,  an  amiable  and  respecU 
able  divine,  to  the  high  ecclesiastical  office  of  Bishop  of  Constance, 
a  city  in  the  south  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  Switzerland  ;  which 
appointment  had  taken  place  in  direct  opposition-  to  tlie  wishes 
and  even  the  mandate  of  the  Pope.  W e  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  short  and  clear  view  of  the  correspondence,  which,  as  a  literary 
production,  is  of  little  moment,  and  docs  not  call  for  the  exercise 
of  our  critical  judgment ;  but  M’hich  is  well  entitled  to  anxious 
perusal  from  its  connexion  with  the  highest  and  best  interests  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world. 

In  an  advertisement  which  the  translator  has  prefixed  to  the 
work,  much  information  is  communicated  respecting  the  contest 
to  which  the  correspondence  refers,  and  the  character  of  the  pre¬ 
late  on  whose  account  it  took  place. 

"  The  following  sheets  contain  the  particulars  and  the  documents 
relative  to  the  contest  now  pending  between  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Constance,  Baron  Von  Wessenberg,  and  the  See  of  Rome.  This  event, 
at  the  present  moment  occupies  the  attention  of  all  Germany ;  and 
the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  it  will,  in  all  probability,  mark 
the  occurrence  as  a  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe.’* 

Of  Von  Wessenberg  himself,  we  are  presented  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  account. 

**  With  respect  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  following  pages,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  he  bears  the  character  of  a 
pious,  a  moral,  and  a  benevolent  man,  and  his  zeal  in  the  good  cause 
IS  indefatigable.  His  piety  is  without  superstition,  his  moral  princi¬ 
ples  are  of  the  purest  kind,  his  charity  is  without  ostentation,  and  his 
activity  unparalleled.  Like  the  primitive  teachers  of  Cliristianity, 
he  frequently  assembles  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  instructs  them  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  in  matters  of  religion,  and  enjoins  them  to 
communicate  his  lessons  to  their  flocks.” 

Of  the  accuracy  of  this  account  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
because,  powerfully  as  this  Prelate  has  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  Church,  and  prominently  as  he  has  been  brought  forward  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  any  attempt  at  misrepresentation,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  cause  to  which  he  is  attached,  would  lie 
infallibly  exposed,  and  would  defeat  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  We  have,  however,  a  direct  confirmation  of  it  given 
in  what  is  styled  the  introduction  to  the  work  before  us,  an  able 
paper  written  by  a  Catholic  gentleman,  holding  the  office  of  at¬ 
torney-general  in  the  service  of  .the  King  of  Bavaria.  SjicDking 
of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  correspondence,  he  observes :  They 

exhibit  in  the  person  of  Baron  Wessenberg  an  uprigb.t  aiul 
“  honourable'  Prelate  of  the  German  church,  universally  bclov- 
“  ed  and  respected,  for  his  moitd  character,  his  knowledge, 
“  and  his  merits.”  He  has  excited,  we  are  assured  by  the  Irans- 
lator,  the  deepest  interest.  “  Among  both  the  Catholics  and 
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“  Protestants  in  Germany,  but  one  opinion  prevfuls  as  to  the 
“  conduct  and  praise- worthy  intentions  of  Baron  Wessenberg ; 

“  they  are  unanimous  in  their  wishes  for  his  suscess.”  Even  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  princes  has  been  powerfully  directed  to 
the  struggle  in  which  he  is  engaged,  feeling,  it  is  asserted,  the 
most  ai^ent  desire  to  free  themselves  and  their  people  from 
the  shackles  of  hierarchical  usurpation. 

Charles  Theodore  Von  Dulberg,  Prince  Primate,  the  former 
bishop  of  Constance,  wishing,  after  he  had  attained  to  an  ad¬ 
vance  age,  to  associate  with  himself  a  successor  in  whom  he 
confided,  had  recommended  Wessenberg,  of  whose  character 
and  talents  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion.  The  Court  of 
Rome,  however,  upon  application  being  made  for  its  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  arrangement,  preserved  the  most  profound  silence ; 
and  thus  virtually  refused  the  request  which  been  presented. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Prince  Primate,  Wessenberg  was  elected 
Capitular  Vicar  of  the  diocese,  and  this  was  immediately  announc¬ 
ed  to  the  Pope.  To  this  intimation  the  following  answer,  was 
resumed,  which,  for  many  reasons,  must  be  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 

"  Beloved  Sons,  our  salutation  and  Apostolical  blessing.— Your 
letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which  you  announced  to  us  the  death  of 
Charles  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  administrator  of  the 
Church  of  Constance ;  and  in  which  you  informed  us,  at  the  same¬ 
time,  that  the  office  of  Capitular- Vicar  had  been  conferred  by  you  on 
Baron  Ignatius  Henry  Von  Wessenberg,  has  filled  us  with  no  small 
degree  of  pain.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  and  is  in  reality  not 
unuiown,  that  the  said  Von  Wessenberg  had  excited  our  displeasure 
to  such  a  degree  in  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  we  wished 
his  removal  from  the  place  of  Vicar-General,  which  he  filled.  How 
then  has  it  happened  that,  laying  aside  all  reverence  for  us,  and  this 
holy  chair,  you  could  elect  the  very  man  of  whom  we  disapprov¬ 
ed  as  Vicar-General,  to  fill  the  still  more  important  office  of  Capitu¬ 
lar-Vicar  ?  But  still,  not  satisfied  with  this,  you  have  even  dared  to 
desire  from  us  the  confirmation  of  your  election.  Let  the  following 
serve  you  for  answer  to  your  request,  which,  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
mildest  terms,  was  most  unadvis^.  We  not  only  do  not  approve  the 
election  of  Von  WessenbCTg,  as  Capitular-Vicar,  but  we  will  not  even 
in  any  manner  recognise  him  as  such,  or  Antony  Reineger  as  his  re¬ 
presentative;  nor  will  our  spiritual  tribunals  acknowledge  them,  or  pay 
the  smallest  attention  to  any  writings  which  may  be  issued  by  them. 
We  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  power  entrusted  to  us  by 
God  for  the  good  of  the  whole  church,  command  you,  that,  setting 
aside  the  election  of  Von  Wessenberg,  you  make  choice  of  a  Capitular- 
Vicar  in  good  repute  with  Catholics,  and  capable  of  discharging,  in  a 
correct  and  proper  manner,  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  letter  will  grieve  you,  but  may  it  grieve  you  unto  re- 
l>entance,  that  you  may  yield  ob^ience  to  us,  and  afford  a  solace  to 
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our  affliction,  and  a  speedy  remedy  to  the  evils  which  you  have  occa-> 
sioned.  In  the  certain  hope  of  this,  we  bestow  on  you  affectionately 
our  apostolical  blessing.  At  St  Peter’s,  under  the  Fisher’s  ring. 
Given  at  Rome  the  15th  March,  in  the  year  of  Salvation  1817,  and  m 
the  18th  year  of  our  pontificate.” 

There  is  here  an  absolute  command  to  set  aside  the  election  of 
Wessenbcrg,  merely  because  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  command  is  issued  in  virtue  of  the  apostolical  power  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  by  Ckid,  language  pimnly  indicating  that  little 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  real  spirit  of  popery.  This,  indeed, 
is  explicitly  asserted  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction  to  this 
work. ' 

“  The  fundamental  system  of  the  Papal  See,  unlike  that  of  other 
courts,  is  not  the  result  of  individual  opinion,  adapted  to  particular  ex> 
igencies,  but  dates  its  origin  from  Uie  earliest  ages  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  spite  of  its  long  duration,  and  without  the  aid  of  docu¬ 
mentary  support,  tradition  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  national  supersti¬ 
tions,  has  faithfully  preserved  and  handed  it  down,  unbroken  and  un¬ 
diminished  to  the  present  time ;  its  sway  at  this  day,  though  more 
concealed,  is  the  same  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  notwithstanding  even 
the  mild  character  of  the  present  supreme  Pontiff.  Its  aim  is  the 
unlimited  extension  of  the  papal  power  over  secular  princes  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.” 

A  letter  was  also  addressed  by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  the 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  Constance  is 
situate,  in  which  the  Pope  remonstrated  against  the  election  of 
the  Bishop,  alluded  to  a  former  mandate  for  depriving  him  of 
the  office  of  Vicar-General,  which  had  been  disregarded;  accused 
him  as  a  man  of  perverse  doctrine,  and  very  bad  example,  a  charge 
explainetl  by  the  addition  made  to  it,  that  he  had  b^n  guilty  of 
wicked  and  malicious  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Chair ;  intimated  the  rejection  of  him  as  Bishop,  and  called 
upon  the  Duke  to  exercise  his  authority  in  support  of  this  rejec¬ 
tion,  because  no  respect  could  be  entertained  by  believers  for  a 
man  whom  all  the  good  abhor,  and  of  whom  they  know,  by 
means  of  certain  and  undoubted  proofs,  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  approliation  of  the  Pope.  Von  Wessenberg  was  thus  not 
only  required  to  divest  himself  of  his  bishopric,  but  his  sove¬ 
reign  was  called  upon,  as  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  to  use  his 
authority  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  In  other  times,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  with  the  Prince,  there  would  have  been 
no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Prelate ;  he  must  at  once  have 
obeyed,  casting  himself  prostrate  before  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.  But  Wessenberg,  although  professing  the  utmost  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Pontiff,  determined  to  retain  his  situation,  and, 
with  a  just  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  himself,  and  a  manliness 
shewing  his  fitness  for  the  arduous  part  which  he  had  to  act,  to 
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repair  to  Rome  that  he  might  repel  the  charges,  or  rather  the  in¬ 
sinuations  agmnst  his  doctiine  and  conduct,  and  endeavour  to 
extort  from  infallibility  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  error. 
However  we  may  admire  this  intrepidity,  it  was  quite  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  popery,  and  implied  in  it  a  resolution,  should  it  be  re¬ 
quisite,  of  renouncing  even  nominal  adherence  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  Baden  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  Pontiff  with 
becoming  re.spect,  but  defended  tlie  election  of  Wesscniicrg; 
bore  the  most  ample  testimony  to  his  high  merit,  and  to  his  qua¬ 
lifications  for  the  dignity  to  which  he  hail  been  exalted  ;  decla¬ 
red  his  conviction,  that,  after  due  investigation,  his  Holiness 
would  afford  to  this  man  suitable  reparation,  confirmed,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  tiiat  the  Pope  would  be,  in  the  innocence  of  the 
Prelate ;  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  trust,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  no  attempt  would  be  hazarded  to  effect  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  or  to  undertake  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  his  just  rights.  When  the  Bishop  finally  resolved 
to  go  to  Rome,  he  was  furnished  by  the  Duke's  minister  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs  with  an  official  letter  to  the  Pope's  secretary  of  state, 
in  which  the  minister  declared  how  extremely  agreeable  it  was  to 
his  master  that  Wessenberg  had  expressed  a  wish  to  throw  him¬ 
self  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  afibrd  all  such  explanations 
as  the  Holy  Father  might  demand,  adding  that  the  Bisliop  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  own  country  the  liighest  degree  of  rcs]x>ct,  esteem, 
and  confidence. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Wessenlierg  communicated  to  the 
secretary  the  purpose^for  which  he  hail  come  to  it,  and  in  reply  to 
this  intimation  he  was  furnished  with  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  Pontiff  regarded  him  with  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  considered  it  as  part  of  his  sacred  duty  to  remove 
him  from  the  utuation  which  had  been  so  honourably  conferred 
on  him.  Before  proceeding  to  these,  however,  it  was  observed 
to  him,  that  his  Holiness  would  not  fail  above  all  things  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  astonished  and  grieved,  that  he  still  continued  to  take 
the  title  of  Capitular-Vicar,  and  to  interfere  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  even  after  the  brief  of  his  Ho¬ 
liness  had  been  issued  against  him,  declaring  the  detennination 
of  the  Pope  not  to  acknowledge  him,  and  enjoining  the  Chapter 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  person.  This  certainly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  Rome,  was  rebellion  against  the  head 
of  the  church,  because  it  implied  a  virtual  abjuration  of  that  in¬ 
fallibility  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  Popery  must  rest. 

But  tliere  were  other  charges  brought  agmnst  Wessenberg,  to 
which  it  is  proper  to  allude,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  principles 
which  he  entertained,  and  upon  his  general  conduct  with  resjx^ct 
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to  religion.  The  secretary  informed  him,  that  the  Holy  father 
was  indignant  at  a  decree,  which,  as  Vicar-Greneral  of  Constance, 
he  had  published,  relating  to  marriage,  and  which  was  branded 
as  being  directly  at  variance  with  the  common  law  recognised  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  He  was  farther  accused  of  having  defend¬ 
ed  the  infamous  P.  Thaddaeiis  Dereser,  as  he  is  stvl<^  by  the 
Papal  secretary,  and  for  having  done  so,  although  this  man  had 
been  formally  condemned  by  his  Holiness  Pius  the  Sixth.  De¬ 
reser  had  promulgated  certain  tenets  most  offensive  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  which  it  lost  no  time  to  reprobate.  The  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Cologne  had  formetl  a  very  different  opinion  of  them, 
and  had  given  Dereser  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies :  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Wessenberg  bad,  as  it  was  asserted,  declared 
that  these  testimonies  annihilated  every  doubt  as  to  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  granted,  all  accusations  of 
him  having  been  found  groundless  by  the  legitimate  archbishop, 
to  whom  the  right  of  inquiry  into  this  matter  belonged.  This 
remark  the  secretary  stigmatizes,  as  involving  in  it  the  positions, 
that  the  sentence  of  the  Holy  Father,  in  points  of  doctrine,  may 
be  corrected  by  a  mere  bishop, — a  proposition  which  no  Catho¬ 
lic,  he  maintains,  at  all  acquainted  with  his  religion,  ever  con¬ 
ceived  that  salva Jide  he  could  affirm, — and  that  as  it  thus  does  not 
belong  to  the  Holy  Pontiff  to  decide  as  to  doctrine,  he  assumes 
when  he  does  so  a  right  that  was  not  granted  to  him  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  bishop  was  farther  accused  of  having  composed  or 
approved  certain  books  containing  the  most  exceptionable  tenets, 
and  particularly  of  having  given  his  sanction  to  a  particular  work 
as  being  pure  Catholicism,  in  which  amongst  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  were  inculcated  : 

*'  I'hat  the  proofs  adduced  by  theologians  in  support  of  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  church,  although  strong,  are  not  however  of  such  a  nature 
but  that  they  might  be  easily  refut^.— 'I'hat  the  Catholic  church  does 
not  require  a  supreme  pastor,  and  a  visible  head.— I'hat  infallibility 
was  be^wed  by  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  whole  body  of  believers  who 
form  the  true  church. — That  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff  is  dangerous,  and  similar  to  the  Trojan  horse,  as  having  been  the 
cause  of  incalculable  evils,  particularly  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pontiffs  exercised  a  despotic  pon  er  over  the  kings  and  princes  of 
the  earth. — That  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction  in  no  respect  belongs  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  but  solely  a  supremacy  of  pure  honour. — 'fhat  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  which  is  die  Catholic  church,  is  contrary  to  Christian  love,  and 
false  and  erroneous. — That  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  ab¬ 
surd,  tlte  rite  of  the  mass  theatrical  and  ostentatious,  the  invocation  of* 
saints  superstitious,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  fantastical,  ;uid 
the  worship  of  images  idolatrous." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  cardinal  secretary  was  right  in 
his  assertion  that  Wessenberg  considered  these  tenets  as  pure 
Catholicism,  that  the  bishop  had  to  all  intents  abjured  the  Ro. 
man  church,  and  embraced  the  Protestant  fmth. 

The  secretary  also  communicated  to  him,  that  in  many  ways 
he  hod  given  offence  to  believers,  as  for  example,  **  He  had 
“  abolished  by  a  decree,  a  number  of  holidays  and  vigils ;  he 
“  had  granted  dispensations  with  respect  to  abstinence  from 
flesh  meat  on  all  Saturdays  of  the  year,  the  four  quarterly 
fasts  not  excepted;  he  had  sanctions  an  ordinance  by  which 
“  ad  writs  from  Rome  had  been  deprived  of  effect  in  the  district 
“  which  he  superintended,  till  they  had  received  the  afqirobatiun 
of  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  the  province ;  he  had  prevented 
“  pastors  within  his  bishopric,  who  were  desirous  of  receiving 
briefs  from  the  Apostolical  Chair  respecting  absolution  and 
**  the  like,  from  obtaining  them ;  he  had  introduced  the  mother 
**  tongue  and  other  scandalous  abuses  into  the  holy  liturgy,  iin- 
“  der  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  ; 
**  and  he  had  given  consent  to  many  secularizations  of  religious 
persons,  granting  dispensations  to  some  of  them  from  their  sp> 
“  lemn  vow  of  chasUty,”  All  this  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  system  of  Popery,  but  still  they  do  not  amount  to  any  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  or  afford 
any  ground  for  the  representation  which,  in  an  official  document 
the  Court  of  Rome  had  given  of  him,  that  he  disgraced  by  his 
enormities  his  sacred  ch^acter.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  nothing  could  be  adduced  against  Wessenberg  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  purity  of  his  life;  but  perhaps  the  Secretary  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  heavy  accusation,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 
supported  by  the  following  passages :  **  Many  other  and  certainly 
very  grave  denunciations  have,  on  many  occasions,  been  trans- 
mitted  to  the  Holy  Chair  against  you,  as,  for  example,  that 
you  are  a  member  of  the  society  of  Free  Masons;  that  you  are 
considered  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
“  conspirators  against  the  centre  of  Catliolic  unity,  a  charge  esta- 
“  blished  by  the  letter  of  a  Protestant,  who,  in  connection  with 
“  otliers,  attempting  the  great  object  of  a  separation  of  Germany 
**  from  Rome,  makes  mention  of  your  name;  and  that  you  are  ac- 
“  cused  by  most  respectable  persons  of  having,  with  five  other 
**  worthless  clergymen,  formed  and  avowed  the  abominable  inten- 
“  tion  of  banishing,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  every  idea  of 
“  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  from  Germany.'^  This  is  indeed  a 
heavy  accusation,  but  it  loses  much  of  its  force  from  what  im¬ 
mediately  follows,  “  not  to  mention  your  design  of  wishing  to 
**  annihilate  the  exercise  of  all  Papal  authority  in  the  regions  in 
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“  question,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  that  of  a  Patriarch, 

«  who  shall  be  chosen  independently  of  Rome.”  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  the  Court  of  Rome  suspected  that  Wessenberg  was 
anxious  to  raise  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Popish  hierarchy; 
for  we  find  in  the  letter  addressed  to  him,  this  singular  passage. 

“  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  that  the  very  offensive  Journal, 

«  which  bears  the  title  of  Opposition.,  and  is  printed  atWeimar, 
after  delineating  the  qualities  whicji  the  newly  imagined  Pa- 
“  triach  for  Germany  ought  to  possess,  and  declaring  that  from 
“  henceforward  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  the  Roman  Pon- 
**  tiff,  shall  determine  religious  disputes,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
“  shall  no  longer  be  expounded  by  the  Pope,  but  by  reason  only, 
designates  by  marks  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake^  your 
person  as  the  most  capable  of  filling  such  a  place,  and  pro- 
“  moting  the  above  mentioned  purposes.” 

From  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  opposition  made 
by  the  Court  of  Rome  to  Wessenberg,  there  can  ue  little  hesita¬ 
tion  in  concluding,  that  he  had  long  acted  in  a  manner  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  a  strict  and 
tealous  adherent  of  Popery  ;  and  that  whatever  were  his  ulti¬ 
mate  designs,  he  entertained  opinions  much  more  in  unison  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  than  with  those  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  professed  to  belong.  This  is  abundantly  conhrmed 
by  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  the  letter  of  the  secretary'. 
He  attempts  to  shew,  and  he  often  succeeds  in  shewing,  that 
much  misrepresentation  of  his  conduct  had  been  conveyetl  to  the 
Holy  Father ;  he  asserts,  that  by  the  arts  of  unworthy  men,  the 
Pope  had  been  misled ;  he  declares  his  vast  anxiety,  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  to  approve  himself  to  him  ;  but  he  still  holds  the  ground 
which  he  had  taken  ;  he  never  makes  the  most  distant  approach 
to  absolute  submir~<on,  surrendering  his  own  judgment  to  that 
of  the  Pontiff*,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  most  explicit  injunction, 
persists  in  retaining  the  office,  which,  had  he  lieen  a  devoted  Ca- 
tluilic,  he  would  instantly  have  resignetl.  After  various  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  he  concludes  the  corfespondence 
in  the  billowing  terms,  which,  however  guarded  and  respectful, 
must  he  considered  as  a  dciiance  to  the  Pope,  and  a  plain  inrima- 
tion  that  he  regarded  himself  as  warrant^  to  resist  his  autho¬ 
rity.  “  Having  now  expressed  my  personal  sentiments,  which 
“  afford  a  strong  proof  of  my  desire  to  satisfy  the  Holy  Father, 
“  I  must,  of  necessity,  stop  at  the  line  of  my  duty  towards  my 
“  sovereign,  the  chapter  and  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Constance, 
“  and  Germany  in  general.”  Thus  then  stands  the  case  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Bishop  of  Constance.  The  Pope  has  required 
him  to  resign  his  lienefice,  and  has  pronounceil  the  most  severe 
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censure  against  him  for  his  opinions  and  for  his  public  conduct ; 
but  the  bishop  retains  his  situation,  and  has  repelled  the  charges 
which  the  Pontiff  has  saneboned.  He  may  therefore  be  viewed 
as  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Romisli  Church,  unce  he  has  de< 
6ed  its  fundamental  maxims :  and  the  vast  numbers  who  have 
joined  with  him,  and  who  eagerly  support  his  cause,  are  ready 
to  take  the  direction  which  he  may  see  proper  to  give  to  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  this  is  the  ostensible  com. 
mencement  of  a  new  reformation,  and  that  it  may,  and  proba-^ 
bly  will,  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  state  of  the  world  is  unquestionably,  if  we  look  merely 
to  secondary  causes,  infinitely  more  favourable  for  the  wide  dis. 
semination  of  the  liberal  views  and  sentiments  of  Wessenberg 
and  his  followers,  or  for  the  extension  of  Protestantism,  than  it 
was  at  the  glorious  era  of  the  Reformation.  At  that  period,  the 
intellectual  darkness  which  had  long  hung  over  Europe,  was  only 
beginning  to  be  dispelled ;  mankind  were  little  accustomed  to 
that  free  discussion  which  calls  into  exercise,  and  strengthens  the 
intellectual  powers— superstition  was  upheld  by  numberless  sup* 
ports,  of  the  solidity  of  whose  foundation  ages  had  ceased  to 
doubt — and  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  lock^  up,  being  not 
merely  unknown  to  the  people,  but  consulted  only  by  a  few  of 
the  learned.  The  Reformation,  under  these  circumstances,  must 
have  appeared  an  awful,  but  a  doubtful  experiment — and  against 
it,  accoraingly,  were  turned  the  efforts  of  all  who,  averse  to  in¬ 
novation,  wished  rather  to  retiun  the  system  under  which  Eu¬ 
rope  for  centuries  had  been  placed,  than  to  throw  every  thing 
loose,  and,  as  it  might  be,  to  introduce  confusion  and  licentious¬ 
ness.  But  since  that  time,  the  great  work  of  intellectual  im¬ 
provement  has  been  rapidly  advancing— the  unreasonableness 
and  the  disgrace  of  blind  submission  to  authority  where  reason 
b  competent  to  decide,  have  been  discerned— the  errors  and 
abuses  which  had  been  introduced  into  religion,  have  been  ex¬ 
posed — and  the  Scriptures  liave  been  rendered  so  accessible,  that 
the  utmost  jealousy  of  the  Popish  priesthood  cannot  keep  them 
^  out  of  the  hands  of  their  votaries — and  some  of  them  have  even 
thought  it  better  freely  to  communicate  the  word  of  God,  than 
to  allow  it  to  be  peru^,  as  perused  it  would  be,  as  a  prohibit¬ 
ed  work.  The  principles  of  the  Reformatitm  have  now,  by  long 
experience,  been  prov^  to  be  quite  compatible  with  the  stability 
and  energy  of  government,  and  they  have  exhibited  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  jurisdiction  in  the  light  in  which  even  Catholics  think  that  it 
should  be  regarded.  It  is  not  perhaps  therefore  too  much  to  hope, 
tliat  a  momentous  revolution  in  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany 
is  commenced,  and  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  it 
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will  be  crowned  with  the  happiest  success.  Even  some  enlight¬ 
ened  Catholics  anticipate  this  chemge.  The  author  of  the  intro¬ 
duction,  to  which  we  have  f  requently  referred,  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  which  there  is  reason  to  think,  are  in  harmony 
with  sentiments  extensively  diffused. 

"  The  Court  of  Rome  seems  to  be  incapable  of  moderation ;  its 
spirit  remains  unaltered  through  a  series  of  ages,  in  spite  of  the 
change  manifested  in  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
will  it  hasten  more  speedily  towards  its  downfal.  It  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  no  longer  the  darkness  of  earlier  centuries  for  its  ally ;  whilst, 
on  the  other,  opponents  of  a  different  mettle  are  to  be  faced.  For¬ 
merly,  the  Popes,;  supported  by  the  people,  entered  the  lists  against 
sovereigns  only,  now  the  people  themselves,  joined  with  their  princes 
and  bishops,  form  fearful  odds ;  and  these  three,  assailed  by  the  Papal 
See,  will,  through  the  obstinacy  of  their  opponents,  in  the  end  feel  in¬ 
duced  and  compelled  to  settle  their  ecclesiastical  concerns  amongst 
themselves,  without  Roman  interference.  Thus  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  national  churches  will  form  themselves." 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  work,  the  translator  having  dwelt 
upon  the  increased  freedom  of  opinion,  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
sound  discussion  so  widely  diffused  throughout  Germany  amongst 
all  classes  of  men,  remarks — 

Our  Catholic  brethren  in  Germimy  have  themselves  begun  the 
work  of  shaking  the  remaining  foundation  of  the  mouldering  Colos¬ 
sus.  Every  enlightened  Catholic  in  Germany  looks  to  the  cessation 
of  the  Papal  power,  as  to  an  event  near  at  hand.  Whoever  has  ve- 
cently  travelled  in  the  south  of  Germany,  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  this  observation." 

The  labours  of  Protestants  will  not  be  wanting  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  liberal  principles  thus  extending  their  em¬ 
pire  ;  still,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  we  cannot  confi¬ 
dently  reason  as  to  the  certainty  or  the  extent  of  any  religious 
revolution.  There  are  multitudes  not  brought  into  public  view 
who  are  warmly  attached  to  the  fmth  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
whom  the  powerful  consideration  to  which  allusion,  has  been 
made  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light ;  whilst  causes  which 
we  cannot  discern  may  arise  out  of  the  passions  or  the  interests 
of  men,  sufficient  to  arrest  what  there  was  the  strongest  ground 
for  trusting,  could  not  be  resisted.  The  remembrance  of  this 
ought  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  prevent  despondency,  should 
the  bright  prospect  now  opened  be  for  a  season  overcast. 
Much  cause  is  there  to  rejoice  over  what  has  been  already  ac¬ 
complished,  for  no  fact  is  more  certiunly  established,  than  the 
tendency  of  the  Protestant  fmth  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers,  to  create  or  to 
give  energy  to  the  active  habits  which  spread  around  those* 
who  cherish  them  comfort  and  abundance,  and  to  inspire  those 
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feelings  of  independence  and  that  just  sense  of  liberty,  which 
raise  man  to  the  place  Which  by  his  Creator  he  is  destined  to 
hold.'  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  truth  of  these  observations 
more  apparent  than  in  Germany,  in  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  which  it  comprehends.  Even 
with  a  view  then  to  the  temporal  improvement  of  man,  the  events 
to  which  the  volume  before  us  refers  must  be  viewed  by  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  philanthropist  with  no  ordinaiy  interest ;  and 
when  we  take  into  estimation  the  unspeakable  religious  blessings 
which  may  result  from  them,  they  must  be  contemplated  as 
amongst  the  most  momentous  occurrences  to  which  the  attention 
and  the  hopes  of  mankind  can  be  directed. 


Art.  IV.  Further  Observations  on  the  practicability  and  ex¬ 
pediency  of  Liquidating  the  Public  Debt  of  United 
Kingdom.  By  Richard  Hkathfield,  Gent.  Author  of 
“  Elements  of  a  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  Pp.  123.  8vo.  Longman  &  Co.  1820. 

In  a  late  number  we  gave  our  opinion  with  freedom  and  sinccl 
rity  of  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan,  and  stated  the  dilRculties  wiiich 
appeared  to  us  to  oppose  its  execution,  for  the  removal  of 
which  we  had  not  discovered  any  adequate  resource  in  the 
speculations  of  this  author.  Our  object  was  to  excite,  not  re¬ 
press  discussion,  upon  a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated,  that, 
to  grasp  it  in  all  its  bearings,  must. surpass  tlie  hope  even 
of  the  most  confident  theorist  in  political  economy, — and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  deep  and  commanding  interest,  that 
we  cannot  imagine  any  one  to  view  the  discussion  or  its  re¬ 
sults  with  indifference.  Mr.  Heathficld  has  justly  appreciat¬ 
ed  our  motives,  and  has  felt  that  it  is  burning  the  au¬ 
thor  of  so  great  a  project  to  be  invigorated  only,  but  not 
exasperated,  and  far  less  discouraged,  by  the  opposition  which 
he  may  expect  to  encounter.  He  has  accordingly  come  for¬ 
ward  with  these  additional  illustrations  of  the  principles  for 
which  he  contends,  and,  while  he  grapples  witli  tne  objections 
that  have  been  urged  to  his  propo^,  enlarges .  on  the  train  of 
benefits  which  its  ^option  is  calculated  to  produce,  and  expands 
many  of  the  views  of  which  he  was  able  only  to  give  some 
very  slight  intimation  in  his  original  summary  of  the  elements  of 
his  plan.  We  think  it  due  not  less  to  the  candour  and  good- 
sense  with  which  the  author  conducts  tlie  controversy,  than  to 
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the  general*  and  deep  interest  which  we  understand  his  ^)e. 
culatwns  are  creating -in  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country,  to  give  our  readers  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  {m>- 
gress  of  the  discussion—^  course  to  which  we  are  more  especiaUj 
invited  by  the  notice  which  the  author  has  been  pleased  to  take 
of  the  remarks  already  made  by  us  on  his  plan,  and  the  obliga. 
tion  imposed  upon  us  in  consequence,  of  maintaining  our  place  in 
this  amicable  disputation.  ' 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  recapitulate  at  length  our  objec¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Heathfield's  proposal,  or  to  retrace  the  ground  over 
which  we  have  already  attempted  to  conduct  our  readers.  We 
shall  confine  Qurselves  to  what  appears  to  us  new  and  additional  in 
his  present  publication,  reserving  for  the  close  of  this  article  a 
few  remarks  on  his  reply  to  the  objections  formerly  stated  by  us 
to  his  project. 

Mr.  Heathfield's  chief  object  at  present,  seems  to  be,  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  landed  interest,  upon  wnorn  his  primary  assessment 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  larger  portion  of*  the  public  debt 
must  descend  so  heavily.  The  assessment  is  15  per  cent  on  the 
whole  value  of  property,— extending,  as  he  computes  it,  from  the 
materials  afibrded  by  Dr.  Colquhoun's  work,  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions,— upon  which  assessment,  the  interest,  at  5  per 
cent,  which  the  landholder  is  to  have  the  option  of  paying  for  a 
series  of  years,  amounts  to  nine  millions  annually.  But  if  tlie 
direct  pressure  be  thus  heavy,  it  is  Mr.  Heathneld's  object  to 
shew,  that  the  corresponding  relief,  to  be  indirectly  obtmned, 
would  far  more  than  compensate  it. — The  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  says  he,  is  chiefly  the  demand  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  population ;  the  industry  of  the  country  is  stimu¬ 
lated  and  sustained  by  the  industry  of  the  towns ;  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  towns  is  regulated  in  extent  and  productiveness 
by  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets  for  which  the  product  is 
destined.  The  innumerable  duties  and  exactions  which  it  is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Heathficld's  plan  to  abolish,  narrow  the  foreign 
market  by  abridging  the  ability  of  the  Bntish  manufacturer  to 
compete  in  it ;  and  this  decay  of  foreign  trade  reverts  upon  the 
landholder  by  the  destruction  of  the  industry  of  the  towns,  and 
of  the  consequent  power  of  purchasing  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
If  Britain  were  independent  of  foreign  commerce,  the  advance 
of  price  on  any  one  article  produced  or  manufactured  at  home, 
would  be  compensated  and  adjusted  by  a  similar  advance  in  all  the 
other  articles  against  which  it  might  be  exchanged ;  a  nominal 
advance  affecting  all  articles,  without  any  relative  alteration  of 
their  real  vahte^  would  be  the  simple  result.  But  the  case  becomes 
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widely  different,  when  you  are  forced  to  compete  with  those  who 
do  not  share  with  you  the  common  burden  of  a  great  taxation, 
and  who  are  able,  by  withdrawing  their  demand,  to  exdnguish 
that  manufacturing  industry  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture  mainly  depends. 

The  price  of  com,  as  compared  with  the  other  products  of  ca¬ 
pital  and  labour,  is  r^ulated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  principles 
which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  explore ;  but  Mr.  Heath- 
field  endeavours  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  this  relative  va. 
lue  is  first  disturbed  by  the  imposition  on  any  of  the  productive 
classes,  of  a  new  burden  or  tax,  and  ulrimately  adjusted,  so  as 
to  divide  the-  burden  in  equal  proportions  among  all  the  produc¬ 
tive  classes.  The  class  that  is  first  and  imme^tely  burdened 
seeks  relief  by  a  rise  of  price~this  rise  is  met  by  a  similar  ad. 
vance  in  the  price  of  other  commodities,  until  the  impost  comes 
to  be  equally  shared  by  all  who  rither  produce  or  consume,  and 
who  are  subject  to  the  authority  by  which  the  tax  is  imposed. 
The  tax  in  this  manner  incoiporates  itself  with  the  money-price  of 
the  commodities  on  which  it  falls— the  party  immediately  assessed 
has  raised  hb  prices  so  as  to  afford  him  indemnity  against  the 
eff'ects  of  the  tax ;  but  the  indemnity  is  nominal  only,  not  real 
to  the  full  extent,  for  he  pays  hb  proporrion  of  the  tax  in  the 
advanced  price  of  the  commodities  which  he  purchases,  and  of 
which  the  producers  or  manufacturers  have  been  seeking  their 
share  of  the  common  relief  by  enhancing  the  price.  But  there 
is  a  limit  to  this  relief  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  foreign 
trade — and  when  that  limit  is  passed,  the  stagnation  which  en¬ 
sues,  throws  back  the  impost  as  a  burden  on  the  class  upon 
whom  it  was  primarily  imposed,  who  have  no  longer  the  power 
oS  removing  it,  even  in  part,  from  their  own  devoted  shoulders. 

All  public  annuitants,  whatever  be  the  dignity  or  usefulness  of 
their  ninctions,  from  the  sovereign  himself  downward,  have, 
in  Mr.  Heathfield's  opnion,  that  influence  upon  price  and  upon 
production  which  has  been  stated ;  but  there  are  many  classes 
of  them  who,  as  their  adequate  support  and  splendour  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  highest  objects  for  which  society  was  instituted, 
are  common  of  course  to  all  nations,  and  who  do  not,  by  the  ex¬ 
actions  required  for  their  support,  affect  commercial  inter¬ 
course  or  relative  productive  power;  while  there  are  other 
classes  of  annuitants,  such  as  the  public  creditor  and  the 
poor,  who,  existing  in  England  in  numbers,  and  preferring 
claims  upon  the  public  industry  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  any  other  kingdom,  have  repressed  the  spring  of  .commer¬ 
cial  enterpri.se,  and  by  creating  a  revulsion  from  abroad  which 
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has  overwhelmed  the  arUsan,  have  sapped  the  very  foundations 
of  agriculture,  and  extinguished  the  liberal  and  eftmive  demand 
by  which  it  was  sustidnm. 

"  The  successive  charges,”  says  Mr.  Heathfield,  "  in  respect  the 
public  annuitant  and  o^ble  poor,  have  at  length  j^ected^  the  land 
in  far  more  than  the  ordinal^  relative  proportion.  The  maintenance 
of  the  clergy  is  derived,  chiray,  direct  from  the  land ;  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  is  derived,  chiefly,  direct  from  the  land ;  and  the  land 
contributes  freely  to  the  pubhc  revenue. 

**  The  whole  of  these  aggregated  charges,  is  evidently  not  now  in» 
corporated  in  a  money  pricey  and  the  proportion  not  so  incorporated,  is 
not  only  partial,  but  entire  loss  to  the  cuUtvalor*. 

"  Until  the  latter  accumulations  of  the  public  debt,  the  increase  of 
the  class  of  public  annuitants  was  followed  by  an  advance  in  the 
money  prices.  The  successive  advances  in  money  prices  have  had, 
even  the  semblance  of  prosperity;  a  rising  market,  rising  in  money 
price,  although  falling  in  effective  value  to  the  cultivator  t,  has  been 
fiivourable  to  speculation ;  markets  have  been  “  brisk;’’  each  success 
give  year,  the  farmer,  in  his  returns,  has  counted  more  money,  and  if, 
working  upon  a  lease,  has  really,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm,  derived  a  bene^  These  are  circumstances  which  have  per¬ 
plex^  and  misled  the  country;  but  it  is  in  die  nature  of  evil  to 
work  its  own  exposure,  and  it  is  not  now  possible  to  mistake  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  public  debt. 

"  The  incapacity  of  the  cultivator  to  advance  the  money  prices  of 
agricultural  (produce,  or  to  maintain  sufficient  prices  to  effect  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  latter  imposition  of  annuities  and  the  rates 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  has  for  some  time  past  been  appa¬ 
rent.  Legislative  measures  have,  in  consequence,  been  resortwto 
at  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  the  principles  of  public  economy,  without  ade¬ 
quate  effect.  Further  measures,  similar  in  kind,  and  at  a  fresh  ex¬ 
pense  of  principle,  are  called  for.  On  either  hand  distress  presents 
Itself;  to  comply,  is  to  sacrifice  the  land  in  the  injury  to  manufac¬ 
turing  industry ;  to  refuse,  is  to  leave  the  landed  proprietor  without 
hope.  The  crisis  displays  the  effect  of  artificial  contrivances  and  of 
rrailience  from  principle,  in  the  most  distinct  and  effective  point  of 
view.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  have  succeeded  in  finally  eluding  or 
counteracting  the  effects  of  a  departure  from  first  principles,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  enterprise,  the  constancy,  the  ingenuity,  the  skill  and 
the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  would  have  been 
eqmd  to  the  purpose.”  Pp.  16 — 18. 

*  By  the  words  **  cultivator”  and  **  grower”  at  used  in  this  Tract,  both  landlord 
and  tenant  are  to  be  understood.  In  a  national  view,  the  interest  is  one ;  the  divi¬ 
sion  or  distribution  of  profit  or  lost,  between  themselves,  does  not  vary  die  general 
question. 

'f  Falling  in  effective  value  to  the  cultivator,  because  the  increase  of  the  class  of 
annuitants  and  of  the  poor,  to  be  supported  by  the  productive  classes,  of  which  the 
landed  u  the  chief  class,  necessarily  leaves  less  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
productive  elastes.  ITie  alteration  of  money  prices  may  lead  to  miscalculation,  but 
camut  prevent  that  final  effect. 
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Mr.  Heathfield  considers  it  as  no  unimportant  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  any  measure  for  liquidating  the  public  debt,  that  the  loss 
sustained  under  every  system  of  taxation,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  exactions  which  actually  find  their  way  into  the  public 
exchequer,  would  thereby  be  saved.  He  recapitulates  the  objec¬ 
tions  commonly  urged  to  the  indirect,  system  of  taxation— a  sys- 
stem  which  politietd  economists,  however,  have  generally  concur¬ 
red  in  pronouncing  to  be  the  best  practicable  one,  when  confined 
within  reasonable  limits.  He  estimates  the  compensation  fairly 
or  unfairly  exacted  by  the  different  classes  of  dealers  in  consum. 
able  commodities  on  account  of  their  advance  of  the  tax,  at  25 
per  cent,  of  its  amount ;  and  this  compensation  he  refuses  to 
consider  as  pr^t  upon  capital,  by  a  distinction  which  appears  to 
us  rather  more  ingenious  than  ^ound — viz.  that  it  is  not  for  the 
employment  but  the  risk  of  capital  that  the  compensation  is  exact¬ 
ed  and  pmd.  Upon  this  ground  he  maintains,  that  25  per  cent, 
must  be  added  to  his  original  statement  of  the  amount  of  relief 
which  the  nation  is  to  gain  by  the  operation  of  his  first  grand 
experiment  for  liquidating  the  debt ;  and  estimates  that  taxes 
paid  by  the  consumers  will  then  cease,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-six 
millions. 

“  The  eflFect  of  this  vast  extent  of  relief,”  says  he  "  could  not  fail  to  be 
so  felt  by  every  description  of  proprietor,  as  to  render  the  proposed  li¬ 
quidation  of  the  debt, a  measure  not  only  desirable  in  the  highest  degree, 
in  which  any  object  of  social  interest  can  be  desirable,  but  of  great 
practical  facility ;  for  the  more  distinct  view  and  evidence  of  which, 
the  several  classes  of  proprietors  will  be  considered,  separately,  in 
the  order  already  stateif. 

**  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  the  first  and  the  last  object  of  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  distress  of  the  cultivator  is  the  pressing  and  imme¬ 
diate  ground  for  desiring  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt:  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  cultivator,  are  the  commanding 
reasons  for  prosecuting  that  object  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  debt. 
The  security  of  the  cultivator  is  a  principal  ground  upon  which  na¬ 
tional  loans  are  objectionable,  and  the  assurance  to  the  cultivator  of  a 
liberal  return,  is  the  first  object  to  be  proposed  in  the  remission  of 
duties  and  taxes. 

"  If,  for  instance,  it  be  supposed  that  ten  shillings  for  the  bushel 
of  wheat,  and  rateably  for  other  grain,  be  necessary  to  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  grower,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat  be  eight 
shillings  only,  for  the  bushel,  and  rateably  fur  other  grain ;  in  this 
case,  the  earliest  measures  ought  to  embrace  relief  to  the  cultivator, 
equal  to  two  shillings  in  the  production  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
rateably  as  to  all  otlier  grain ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  grain  •. 


*  The  iHustntion  U  limited  to  grain,  because  the  insufficiency  of  price  is  felt,  prin> 
in  respea  of  grain,  but  it  may  be  carried  further,  at  the  will  and  according  to 
the  information  and  judgment  of  the  reader. 
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**  The  Slim  to  be  contributed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  England  and  Wales,  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  and  a  half,  or  five  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty,  five 
thousand  pounds  annually. 

The  immediate  or  early  beneficial  residls,  to  be  anticipated  by  the 
landed  proprietor,  are, 

“  The  conversi<Mi  of  a  nominal,  into  a  real  rent.  ‘ 

**  The  great  reduction  in  respiect  of  personal  and  domestic  expendi> 
ture. 

“  The  deprivation  of  excuse  to  the  emp/oyed  peasant,  for  application 
fur  parish  or  public  assistance. 

“  The  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  burthen  of  maintain- 
ing  the  unemployed  capable  poor. 

Under  tKis  view,  it  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible  to  suppose  any 
case,  in  which  an  English  estate  would  be  exposed  to  difficulty,  a 
consequence  of  the  proposed  import. 

«  If  the  proprietor  possess  the  means,  either  as  a  public  annuitant, 
or  otherwise,  without  having  recourse  to  his  landed  property,  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  principal  sum  assessed ;  his  estate  may  be  relieved,  the  coun¬ 
try  be  relieved,  and  an  equal  amount  of  the  public  debt  be  extinguish¬ 
ed  for  ever,  with  simplicity  and  ease. 

If  the  proprietor  do  not  possess  such  means,  but  be  limited  to  • 
the  means  which  his  estate,  alone,  presents  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  assessed,  or  the  interest  thereon ;  he  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  amount  of  the  assessment,  until  convenient  to  pay  the  principal 
sum. 

**  The  lands  of  England  are,  now,  declining  in  power  to  yield 
rent :  and  if  the  consideration  be  limited  to  the  farmer  being  enabled 
to  pay  the  present  nominal  rent ;  sufficient  inducement  and  facility 
are  presented  for  the  payment  by  the  proprietor,  of  the  interest  on 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  assessment:  and  to  this  consideration 
are  to  be  added  the  great  reduction  in  personal  and  domestic  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  anticipated  reduction  in  parish  rates. 

“  If  an  estate  be  let  for  jSlOOO  per  annum,  and  be  valued  at 
£25,000,  or  twenty-five  years  purchase ;  the  principal  sum  assessed 
would  be  £3750,  or  annually,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

**  In  the  present  state  and  progress  of  affairs,  what  premium  would 
assure  the  payment  of  the  rent  ?  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  taking  the 
average  of  all  England,  the  payment  of  the  rents  could  be  assured  at 
a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent.  ?  And  if  paid,  and  again  expended, 
wnat  proportion  is  expended  in  parish  rates,  and  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  consumption,  to  the  revenue  ?  These  questions  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  answered ;  but  the  advantages  to  the  propriety:  are 
too  obvious  to  admit  any  question  of  difficulty  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
only  fair  to  calculate  that  the  proprietor  would  be  enabled  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  on  the  assessment,  but  probably,  would  further,  be 
enabled  to  reduce  and  eventually  to  complete  the  payment  of  the. 
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principal  sum  assessed,  by  means  of  annual  accumulation,  without 
altering  his  scale  of  living. 

**  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  estate  be  under  mortgage,  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  measure  becomes  the  object  of  more  anxious  desire.  In 
the  instance  of  an  estate  worth  £60,000,  under  mortgage  for 
£40,000 ;  the  great  effect  of  the  incidental  relief  would  be  experieo* 
ced  by  the  mortgager.  Upon  him,  the  effect  of  the  earlier  deficien¬ 
cies  of  rent  would  &11,  over  him  the  risk  of  foreclosure  and  sale 
(through  Iiis  inability  arising  Iran  the  nonpayment  of  rent^  impends ; 
^e  rebef  in  respect  of  the  whole  estate,  is  the  relief  of  tne  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  the  rebef  in  resp^  of  his  penonal  or  individual  expendi¬ 
ture,  is,  also,  proper  to  himself.  The  price  of  that  great  range  of 
benefit,  so  long  as  the  mortgage  continue,  must  be  borne  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  twcvthirds,  by  the  mortgagee.  The  whole  class  of  property 
under  mortgage,  would  therefore,  be  assisted  and  rebeved  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  unexpected  manner.  It  is  not  possible  that  objection  at  dif¬ 
ficulty  can  arise  on  the  part  of  this  description  of  proprietor. 

''  And  the  mortgagee  would  have  sufficient  motive  for  the  cheerful 
payment  of  the  contribution  to  be  required  of  him,  if  he  expend  the 
income  of  the  mortgage  mthin  the  kingdom,  in  the  great  relief  whidi 
he  would  experience  in  the  removal  of  the  general  burthens.  If  the 
mortgagee  do  not  expend  the  income  of  the  mortgage  within  the  king¬ 
dom,  or  do  not  expend  it  any  nhere,  the  advantage  of  the  measure 
must  be  seen  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  subjection  to  contribution  of  a 
dots  of  persons,  who  would,  otherwise,  receive  large  advantages  under 
the  social  compact,  without  making  any  social  return  *. 

**  It  would  of  course  be  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
respect  of  entailed  and  settled  property,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  land  tax. 

The  sum  to  be  contributed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated 
lands  of  Scotland  is  twenty-two  miUions  and  a  half,  or  annually,  one 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

"  By  the  proprietors  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Ireland  forty-five 
millions,  or  annually,  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  excepting  relief  from  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
poor,  the  considerations  wfiich  have  been  suggested  with  reference  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and  Wales,  apply  in 
like  manner  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

**  And  the  same  considerations,  excepting  as  to  some  points  of  de¬ 
tail  in  respect  of  minerals  and  timber,  ^ply  to  the  tithes  t)elonging 
to  the  laity,  to  mines,  minerals,  canals,  tolls,  timber  and  fisheries ;  the 
collective  assessment  whereon  is  estimated  at  thirty-two  miUions  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  annually,  one  miUiim  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

*  The  mortgagee,  might  perhaps,  attempt  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  contribution 
upon  the  proprietor,  which  if  oecesmry  might  be  guarded  against  by  legislative  provi- 
sioa.  See  Property  Act,  4d  Geo.  Ill.  c.  05.  §  195. 
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**  And  also  to  dwelling  houses,  the  assessment  whereon  is  estimat- 
j  ed  at  fifty^one  millions,  or  annually,  two  millions  five  hundred  and 
I  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

F  The  principal  of  these  several  sums,  tvhich  amount  to  two  hundred 

I  and  sutif-three  millions  tvoo  hundred  and  JiJly  thousand  pounds,  would 
j  be  redeemtAle,  with  only  trifling  exceptions,  at  the  will  ^  the  proprie- 
I  tor*.-  Pp.  86— 33. 

j  *  After  noticing  the  cases  of  agricultural  stock  and  commercial 
property,  the  author  proceeds, 

“  Under  what  head,  dien,  to  what  class  of  property  prt^rietor, 
is  difficulty  to  be  assigned  in  the  operation  of  the  measure  proposed 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  f 
"  The  actual  difficulties  of  the  country  are  felt  by  the  strongest 
minds,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  their  severity,  and  the  keenest  ap¬ 
prehension  of  consequences.  But  what  consequence  to  which  the 

a)ithet  *  difficult’  ought  to  be  applied  in  respect  of  a  great  national 
feet,  can  be  apprehended,  either  to  the  collective  body,  or  to  any 
individual,  from  the  measiure  imder  consideration  I 

"  The  stockholder  who  does  not  expend  the  annual  produce  of  his 
stock,  or  who  expends  his  income  from  stock  in  another  country,  es¬ 
capes  from  the  burthens,  and  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  the  country.  The  landed  proprietor  who  expends  in  another  coun¬ 
try  the  rent  which  he  may  receive,  or  who  invests  his  rent  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  government  annuitiesf,  also  avoids  the  national  burthens,  in 
.  respect  of  expenditure,  but  not  in  respect  of  property.  The  national 
imposts  continue  to  b^  upon  his  land.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
proprietor,  including  the  public  creditor  himself,  is,  in  effect,  debtor 
.  to  the  public  creditor :  the  property  is  hurthened  with  the  debt,  and 

1  it  is  not  possible,  without  adding  to  the  class  of  exceptions  already 

I  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  individual  consequences.  The  burthen 
cannot,  by  any  ingenuity,  be  removed  to  the  non-proprietor:  the 
non-prcq>rietor  may  be  oppressed,  may  be  incapacitated,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the  burthen  with  him,  but  the  re-action  ftom  his  dis¬ 
tress  is  felt  in  the  accumulation  of  burthen  on  the  proprietor :  the  oc- 
tivily  and  the  comfort,  the  exertion,  and  the  actual  consumption  of  the 
non-proprietor,  are  the  stay  and  invigoration  of  property  ;  his  decline 
is  the  decline  of  the  proprietor.  Every  impost  upon  the  consumption 
of  the  lower  classes,  every  dieck  to  industry,  lowers  the  active  ener^ 
which  gives  value  to  property,  and  tends  to  repress  the  sense  of  ind^ 
pendence,  which  is  the  foundation  and  only  sure  protection  of  moral 
worth. 

"  Comprehensively  considered,  the  proprietor,  including  the  stock¬ 
holder,  pays  the  public  annuities,  sustains  the  burthen  of  the  sinking 
fund,  so  far  as  it  is  sustained ;  endures  the  heavy  burthen  of  expense 

*  Should  it  be  observed  that  the  stockholder  would  be  left  in  uncert»nty  as  to  the 
time  of  pajrment,  it  it  to  be  considered  that  stock  would  continue  to  be  the  subject  of 
transfer  and  tale  until  finally  paid  and  dischaiMd. 

Thereby  replacing  the  capital  of  tSock-noldert,  who  may  invest  such  capiul  in 
anoth  er  country. 
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incident  to  the  attempt  to  mai^e  the  unwieldy  system,  •upports  a 
laive  proportion  of  the  population  tn  a  slate  of  vice  and  wretchedneu, 
and  in  the  result,  property  is  reduced,  by  the  mere  effect  of  an  artifU 
dal  system,  particularly  the  land,  to  a  condition  of  great  difficulty  and 
emburassment. 

**  And  yet,  what  is  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  British  Empire 
contains  within  itself  mind  and  matter,  in  almost  every  variety  of 
character  and  combination  necessary  to  individual  and  public  pros- 
perity  ?  The  strength  and  force  ot  character  which  British  seamen 
and  British  soldiers  have  every  where  displayed,  are  evinced  daily  in 
the  constancy  and  firmness  with  which  the  vast  masses  and  combina* 
tions  of  machinery  are  worked  and  conducted :  moral  courage  ami 
fortitude  of  spirit,  are  as  necessaiy  in  the  arduous  pursuits  of  industry 
as  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  field.  The  inventions  and  arrangements  oS 
the  spinner  and  manufacturer,  which,  under  penalty  o  f  ruin,  must  be 
slriclly  practical,  are  the  results  of  the  most  severe  and  anxious  exer¬ 
tions  of  ingenuity.  The  nobility  and  gentry  are  the  patrons  and  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  first  of  human  pursuits,  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The 
empire  is  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  possession  of  most  of  the  varieties 
of  climate,  and  soil,  and  presents,  within  itself,  the  means  of  extensive 
interchange  in  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  natural  and  artificial  produc* 
tions.  Each  member  and  division  of  the  empire  is  a  market  for  the 
natural  productions,  and  for  the  products  of  the  skill  and  industry 
peculiar  to  each. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted,  that  the  landed  proprietor  of 
this  great  and  favoured  nation  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  return  from  his 
property,  and  that  he  mould  receive  such  return,  if  artificial  causes 
did  not  intervene  and  embarrass. 

“  The  spindle,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  are  constructed  ami  are 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  those  who  render 
tiiem  active ;  but  tlie  permanent  and  most  desirable  effects  of  these 
branches  of  national  industry  and  exertion  are  experienced  by  the 
landed  proprietor.  The  landed  proprietor  has  been  a  great  example 
to  his  tenant,  and  by  his  enterprise  and  judgment,  and  attention  to  the 
economy  of  his  neighbourhood,  has  contributed  His  fair  contingent  to 
the  demands  of  the  country  ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  invention 
and  labour  of  the  machinist  and  manufacturer  solve  the  problem  of 
the  financial  resource'and  power  of  the  nation  during  the  late  contest ; 
and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  and  habits  of  labour,  unfettered  by 
artificial  public  arrangements,  and  unembarrassed  by  a  jxtpulalion, 
excessive,  with  rrference  to  the  demand  for  labour,  would  be  power¬ 
fully  instrumental  in  conveying  to  the  landed  proprietor,  and  to  all 
who  are  dependent  upon,  and  connected  with  him,  the  full  compen¬ 
sation  to  which  each  in  his  degree  is  entitled."  P.  41. 

.Mr.  Heathfield  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  immediate  effects  of  his  plan. 

“  If  the  pre^Msed  measure  should  be  adopted,  the  following  may 
be  considered  as  its  operative  course. 

"  The  sinking  fund  would  immediately  cease,  together  with  the 
train  of  charges  incident  to  that  arrangement. 
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••  The  amount  propoaed  to  be  applied  to  that  fund ,  ia  5,000,000 
••  Fifteen  mr  cent,  on  the  amount  of  annuities  and  in* 
terest,  payable  in  respect  of  the  public  debt,  deducting 
the  amount  supposed  to  be  payable  to  foreigners,  would 
likewise  cease,  teing  ...  .  .  4,400,000 

“  And  also, 

**  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  public  appointments,  estimated, 
together  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  stores  for  the  , 

public  service  incident  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  at*  4,000,000 

13,400,000 

In  round  numbers,  gross  revenue,  fourteen  millions  per  annum, 
for  which  there  would  not  be  any  furtlier  demanil. 

It  is  not  stated  that  fourteen  millions  would  be  required  from  all, 
or  any  part  of  the  community,  in  any  other  Jbrm.  The  country  would 
be  ab^lutely  released  from  demand  for  duties,  or  for  duties  and  taxes, 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  annually,  upon  the  condition  that 
K  further  sum,  namely,  fifteen  millions  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes, 
should  be  commuted  for  a  property  tax,  redeemable  at  option  in  re¬ 
spect  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  three  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  and  redeemable  compulsorily,  in  five  successive 
years,  in  respect  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  that  the  public  creditor  should  re¬ 
linquish  an  annual  claim  of  four  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Upon  the  commutation  of  fifteen  millions  annual-duties,  or  duties 
and  taxes,  for  a  direct  redeemable  property-tax  of  equal  amount,  and 
the  remission  of  claim,  at  the  rate  of  fift^n  per  cent,  by  the  public 
creditor,  not  only  such  fifteen  millions  duties,  or  duties  and  taxes, 
might  be  repealed,  but  also  fourteen  millions  duties,  or  duties  and 
taxes,  more,  which  in  such  case  would  cease  to  be  required  ;  together, 
twenty-nine  millions. 

**  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  carry  a 
train  of  immediate  consequences  into  trade,  which  force  up  the  amount 
paid  for  duties  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  advance  to  the  con- 
autner,  on  the  sum  paid  to  the  customs  or  excise  board,  and  that  the 
remission  of  duties  to  the  extent  aS  twenty-nine  millions  would,there- 
fcM«,  be  relief  to  the  country  from  the  burthen  of  at  least  thlrto-six 
millions ;  and  that  great  sum  of  relief  would  precede  the  levy  of  the 
sum  of  fifteen  millitmst. 

*  The  levcnoe  isquiied  for  the  current  service  is  tweatj-two  miUiona. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  whereon  is  -  -  3,300,000 

Add  for  further  anticipeted  reduction  in  price  of  stores  -  700,000 

4,000,000 

^  The  burthen  of  thirty-six  miDioos  is  «o»  to  be  sustsined,  without  the  sdvant^ 
of  any  bmeficial  re-action,  in  respect  of  British  income  expended  in  foreign  countries, 
or  in  respect  of  British  income,  which  may  be  the  snbjM  of  annual  accumulation. 
The  profosed  amtributiou  would  be  paid  by  oU  persona  entitled  to  Brhiah  income. 
The  it^enee  tf  dUtridution  of  the  burthen  of  the  sum  to  be  contributed  by  way  of 
contribution  »» therefore,  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  reduced  amount  to  be  requhted. 
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**  It  will  probably  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  statement  is  de. 
fective,  because  the  new  taxes,  L8I9,  are  understood  not  to  have  been 
productive  to  the  extent  of  three  millions,  and  because  the  revenue 
may  be  deficient  in  other  respects. 

It  may  be  replied,  that,  if  the  new  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  pepper, 
and  other  articles,  have  not  been  productive  to  the  extent  calcuuited, 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  duty  would  not  be  the  less  felt  by  the  ac« 
tual  consumer ;  and  if  the  actual  produce  of  the  revenue  for  the  cur« 
rent  year  should  not  admit  of  the  application  of  five  millions  to  the 
sinking  fund,  it  is  to  be  considered  t^t  the  claims  upon  the  country 
remain  the  same,  and  that  the  greater  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  by  which,  up<m  principle, 
the  claims  upon  the  country  may  be  reduced. 

"  The  revenue  which  would  apparently  be  required,  after  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principal  contribution  of  ^een  per  cent,  on  property, 
(continuing  to  estimate  that  contribution  at  the  amount  already  as- 
siuned)  would  be  as  follows : 

**  Nett  revenue  required  to  pay  the  dividends  on  remaining  stock 
and  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms  of  years  .  13  Millions. 

"  Present  amount  of  nett  revenue  required  for  current 
service  . . 22  Millions. 

Allow  for  reducticm  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  reduced  price  of  stores  .  .  .  4——  ■  18  Millions. 

"  Total  nett  revenue  to  be  required  .  .  .31  Millions. 

**  This  sum  of  thirty-one  millions  would  not  be  increased,  whatever 
may  be  the  deficiency  of  public  income  upon  the  present  system,  but 
would  be  subject  to  reduction  by  the  gradual  and  final  extinction  of 
the  amount  01  stock,  350  millions,  and  annuities  for  lives  and  for  terms 
of  years,  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  respect  of 
wluch,  the  annual  sum  of  thirteen  millions  is  entered  in  the  state¬ 
ment 

"  The  means  suggested  for  this  purpose  are,  an  impost  on  British 
Colonial  and  Asiatic  property  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  limited,  so  far 
as  such  property  can  be  subjected  thereto ;  in  effect,  an'income  tax. 

**  The  appropriation  of  any 'eventual  surplus  of  taxes. 

«*  The  amount  of  stock  which  may  for  ever  remain  unclaimed. 

The  probable  greater  amount  of  the  private  pr<^)erty,  than  2500 
millions. 

"  The  expiration  of  annuities  for  lives  or  for  terms  of  years*.”  P. 
41—46. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  remark  on  these  particulars  in 
detail,  explaining  the  facilities  which  in  his  opinion  exist  for  sub¬ 
jecting  colonial  property  to  contribution ;  but  confessing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  supposed  surplus  of  the  aggregate  property 
of  the  empire  cannot  be  relied  on, — while  his  other  sources  of 

*  It  it  ako  suggested,  Elementt  of  a  Plan.  fte.  p.  19,  that  the  impost  of  15  pet 
cent,  mi^t  be  continued  in  respect  of  property  to  ho  aoquir^  within  the  United  ki^- 
dom,  aftCT  the  deduction  of  all  expenditure,  until  the  final  liquidation  of  the  debt,  but 
it  docs  not  appear  to  be  probable  that  recourse  to  that  measure  would  become  necessary. 
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revenue  from  annuities  falling  in,  will  not  be  fully  aviulable  till  the 
year  1860.  He  next  discusses  the  question  as  to  the  rttie  at  which 
the  various  denominations  of  stock  are  to  be  purchased  up  under 
the  operadon  of  his  plan— deriding  fora  small  advance  or  bonus  on 
the  lower  denominationsof  stock,  so  as  to  realize,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  holders,  the  benefits  which  they  might  reasonably  expect  from 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  price,— but  rejecting,  mthough  with 
some  heritaUon,  the  principle,  that  they  are  entiUed  to  payment 
at  par,  upon  the  ground  that,  when  they  made  their  purchases, 
su^  a  measure  as  a  general  liquidation  could  never  luive  been 
contemplated  by  them,  and  that  to  have  not  their  real  but  their 
imaginary  rights  consulted,  so  as  in  efiect  to  exempt,  and  more 
than  exempt,  them  from  co-operating  in  a  great  measure  of  na¬ 
tional  renovation,  is  more  than  they  can  justly  expect  from  the 
legislature  or  from  the  country. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  disserta¬ 
tions,  which  the  autlior  has  thrown  into  an  appendix,  upon  the 
interesting  subjects  of  pauperism,  emigration,  the  establishment 
of  banks  of  deporit,  &c.  and  hasten  to  notice  his  reply  to  the 
objections  which  we  ventured  to  state  on  a  former  bccarion ;  the 
question  as  to  the  practicabilUy  of  the  plan  being  not  only  the 
previous  question,  but,  as  we  humbly  think,  one  much  more 
difiicult  to  be  resolved  than  that  which  relates  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  if  once  happily  realized. 

Mr.  Heathfield  has,  generally  speaking,  stated  our  objec¬ 
tions  with  accuracy — and  if  in  any  instance  he  has  fuled  to  do 
so,  we  ascribe  it  at  once  to  our  own  hasty  and  imperfect  ex¬ 
planations  on  the  prints  at  issue.  He  says,  we  described  his 
measure  as  inefiiaent ;  his  answer  is,  “  The  permanent  relief 
which  would  precede  all  demand  in  respect  of  me  proposed  im¬ 
post,  including  the  advance  on  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise, 
charged  by  dealers  to  the  consumer,  would  amount  to  at  least 
thirty-rix  millions  annually,  which  sum  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  the  efficsemy  of  the  measure  if  carried  into  effect."  We 
meant,  when  we  described  the  measure  as  inefiicient,  to  say,  that 
it  was  relatively  so,  because  it  did  not  contemplate  the  total, 
but  only  a  partial  (xrtann  redemption  of  the  debt,  leaving 
the  rcmrinder  to  be  wrought  upon  by  casual  resources. 
Here  is  a  great,  complex,  and  most  hazardous  experiment — 
and  undert^en  for  what  ?  Not  for  the  entire  liquidation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  renovation  of  the  public  finances — but  to  leave 
the  nation  still  burdened  to  the  extent  of  350  millions  Ster¬ 
ling.  Something  might  have  been  hazarded  fw  the  sake  of  a 
total  redemption— but  the  sudden  transfer  of  nearly  400  mil- 
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lions  of  property,  is  not  to  be  risked  for  an  inferior  object. 

If  the  property  be  not  actually  transferred,  interest  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Heathfield's  plan,  to  be  paid  on  the  amount - 
and  what  is  this,  in  truth,  but  to  vary  the  form,  without  remov. 
ing  the  burden  of  taxation  ?  Till  die  property  be,  in  one  way  or 
other,  transferred — till  the  public  creaitor  have  his  principal  re¬ 
paid,  you  must,  in  one  shape  or  other,  pay  him  his  annuity.  How 
then  does  Mr.  Heathfield  shew  that  the  relief  from  taxation  can 
precede  all  demand  upon  the  property  ?  While  the  interest 
continues  to  be  paid,  taxation  nas  not  ceased ;  before  the  in- 
terest  ceases  to  be  paid,  die  property  must  be  transferred. 

“  On  the  supposition,"  says  Mr.  Heathfield,  “  of  the  prece^ 
dent  relief  of  tne  nation  from  a  burden  of  thirty-six  millions, 

**  and  the  consequent  quickening  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
**  country,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  any  extensive  class  of  cases 
“  in  which  either  forced  or  dieadvantageous  sales  of  property 
**  could  become  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meedng  the  object 
**  of  the  proposed  measure ;  common  prudence  of  conduct  bein^ 
**  supposed,  with  what  description  of  persons  could  the  necessi- 
**  ty  arise  ?"  We  do  not  well  understand  what  the  author  means 
by  precedent  relief ;  although  the  strength  of  his  whole  reply 
to  us  lies  in  this  hypothesis  of  antecedence.  Does  he  mean  re¬ 
lief  preceding  the  actual  payment  of  the  principal  to  the  stock¬ 
holder?  But  how  can  this  relief  be  found  by  the  land¬ 
holders,  for  example,  whom  Mr.  Heathfield  assesses,  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval,  at  the  rate  of  nine  millions  a  year,  and 
who  must  continue  to  be  thus  assessed  for  payment  of  the  an¬ 
nuity,  dll  the  prindpal  shall  be  returned  to  the  public  creditor? 
We  perceive  no  relief  here,  except  that  which  is  inddentally  de- 
rivkl  from  the  alleged  economy  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
form  of  taxation — a  change  which,  if  upon  general  principles  it 
were  thought  advisable,  might  be  otherwise  adopted  at  any  dme, 
and  has  noneceMaryconnecdonwith  the  projectof  Mr.Heathheld. 
The  public  creditor,  indeed,  when  he  is  assessed  in  his  contri- 
budon  of  15  per  cent,  relieves  the  country  of  taxes  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  interest  on  that  amount ;  but  with  his  diminished  in¬ 
come,  will  he  not  also  abridge  that  expenditure  which  is  the 
source  of  public  revenue,  and  by  means  of  which  the  public 
annuitant,  in  fact,  contributes  towards  the  payment  of  his  own 
annuity  ?  As  to  the  rest,  all  remmns  unchanged ;  the  debt  ex¬ 
ists — the  interest  must  in  some  shape  be  paid— and  the  relief 
is  in  the  change  of  form  only,  not  in  the  absolute  removal  of 
taxation,  which  can  be  dispensed  with  only  when  that  day  of  6nal 
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payment  shall  come,  which  Mr.  Heathheld  assumes  that  it  will 
precede. 

The  author’s  reply,  therefore,  to  our  remarks  as  to  theprocii. 
cabiiity  of  the  scheme,  which  rests,  in  substance,  upon  the  assum- 
'  ed  relief  by  the  removal  of  taxes,  as  preceding  the  period  of  ac¬ 
tual  redemption,  and  enabling  all  the  classes  assessed  so  to  h  js- 
liand  their  resources  as  to  be  able,  without  any  violent  revolu- 
1  tion  of  property  to  meet  the  day  of  payment,  when  it  shall  ar¬ 
rive,  will  lose  its  force  if  that  preceding  relief  be  not  clearly  esta¬ 
blished.  We  venture  to  think  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  such 
a  propoudon — ^because  so  long  as  the  capital  of  the  debt  sub¬ 
sists — and  it  must  subsist  till  actually  paid  off— there  must  be 
regular  provision  for  the  interest,  and  there  can  of  course  be  no 
antecedent  relief. 

The  embarrassment,  we  also  stated,  would  be  great  and  in¬ 
calculable,  to  the  receivert  as  well  as  to  the  payers^  the  former 
not  knowing  how  to  employ  the  capital  forcra  into  their  hands. 
Mr.  Heathfield  appears  in  substance  to  admit  the  force  of  this 
objection ;  and  “  upon  these  grounds,”  he  says,  “  he  has  not 
**  felt  desirous  of  pressing  the  wheie  object  into  immediate  exe- 
i  “  cution.”  He  proposes  to  leave  a  residue — and  it  is  a  large  one 
—of  the  public  funds,  into  which  trustees,  incorporations,  and 
others,  holding  property  in  similar  circumstances,  may  throw 
such  property ;  he  aims  only  at  such  an  alteration  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  as  that  instead  of  being  an  anxious  and  needy 
borrower  on  any  ternUy  it  may  be  able  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
lender.  He  is  aware,  in  short,  that  there  are  classes  of  capital- 
1  ists  to  whom  the  security  of  government  is  every  way  eligible  ; 

and  he  proposes  to  provide  for  their  case,  by  leaving  a  portion 
^  of  the  public  funds  untouched,  although  he  must  thereby  grie- 

I  vously  mangle  his  own  project ;  and  .if  this  should  not  be  found 

I  adequate,  he  looks  to  the  establishment  of  banks  of  deposit 
for  curing  all  that  may  remain  of  the  evil. 

I  But  it  was  not  to  the  case  of  trustees,  incorporations,  &c. 
alone,  that  we  looked  in  stating  the  objection.  The  keenest 
and  most  active  speculator  may  have  capital  beyond  his  means 
of  employing,  or  his  desire  of  risking  it;  and  the  fact,  that 
i  much  capital  is  by  such  persons  invested  in  the  public  funds,  of 
j  itself  establishes  our  position.  Such  persons,  therefore,  when  they 

I  arc forcibly  repaid,  will  be  encumbered  with  capital  which  they 

cannot  conveniently  employ ;  and  if  Mr.  Healhficld’s  coiyecture  lie 
just,  that  the  repayment  will  take  place  out  of  accumulations 
derived  from  antecedent  relief  to  the  contributor,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sudden  transfer  of  capital  into  hands  nut  adapted  for 
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its  direct  employment,  will  not  be  initiated  by  any  correspond¬ 
ent  demand  for  loans.  But  the  establishment  of  banks  of  de^ 
podt  would  be  practicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  such 
a  demand  should  arise,  without  which  a  bank  ^  that  description 
cannot  exist.  The  objection,  therefore,  was  far  more  extensive 
in  its  nature  than  Mr.  Heathfield  seems  to  have  supposed,  and 
embraced  an  amount  of  capital,  and  a  variety  of  interest^  for 
which  his  plan  can  never  provide  without  an  abandonment  of 
its  principle. 

But  Mr.  Heathtield,  by  the  description  which  he  gives  of  lus 
measure  in  the  following  passage,  substantially  admits  the  ob. 
jections  we  urged  agunst  it,  and  by  stripping  it  of  its  pretensions 
as  a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt,  virtually  owns 
that  any  such  plan,  considered  vrith  reference  td  immediate  exe¬ 
cution,  is  really  visionary. 


fined,  and  overwneunmg  mortgage,  be  reduced  and  defined  in  respect 
of  the  principal  part,  as  a  mortgage  (without  the  form  of  a  security) 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  property,  and  tluit 
until  the  mortgage  be  redeemed,  interest  after  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  be  paid  on  sudi  amount.  That  is  the  true  character 
and  definition  of  the  proposed  measure :  call  it  a  redeemable  property* 
tax,  or  a  defined  mortage,  with  great  facilities  for  the  redemption, 
the  measure  remains  the  same.”  P.  1 12; 

So  that  Mr.  Heathfield  proposes,  after  all,  only  to  localize  and 
define,  but  not  suddenly,  or  within  any  definite  period,  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  public  debt— and  the  result,  therefore,  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ject  is  omy  to  attach  to  existing  property  that  burden  wfcch 
now  hangs  over  all  property  and  all  industry — to  alter  the  dis- 
tribution,  but  to  allow  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  load  to  re- 
mmn  unabated — ^to  relieve  the  prof^ional  man,  for  instance, 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor — an  objection  which  we  formerly 
stated,  and  to  which  Mr.  Heathfield  has,  made  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  answer.  “  Neither  profesrional  nor  any  other  service 
«  which  may  now  be  adequately  compensated,”  he  observes, 
«  would  be  entitled,  if  the  public  debt  were  liquidated,  to  com- 
«  pensation  after  the  rate  now  paid.”  But  he  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  change  to  which  he  alludes  here,  would  be  no¬ 
minal  not  real — ^that  the  same  nominal  fall  of  price  would  affect 
all  the  holders  of  property  in  common  with  those  who  exercise 
professions — and  tnat,  besides  this  common  and  merely  nominal 
change,  the  proprietor  or  capitalist  would  have  paid  his  15  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  his  property,  while  the  profes-siOna!  man, 
now  equally  liable  with  him  to  the  burden  of  taxes,  will  not  have 
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contributed  one  farthing  towards  the  redemption.  This  is  not 
an  equable  change,  ^but  a  very  serious  revoluUon  in  the  relative 
states  of  these  classes  whom  the  law,  as  it  stands,  endeavours  to 
embrace  in  a  fair  and  equal  contribution. 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
we  have  not  been  seduced  into  the  latter  part  of  this  discustion 
from  any  feelings  personal  to  ourselves,  or  with  any  view  but  to 
the  elucidation^  this  great  question,  which  now  engages,  and  b 
likely  still  more  to  occupy,  the  attention  of  the  country.  We 
have  only  to  add,  that  the  perusal  of  this  new  efibrt  of  Mr. 
Heathfield's,  while  it  has  confirmed  our  good  opinion  of  hb  ta^ 
lents,  has  not  removed  our  scepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of 
hb  plan. 


Abt.  V.  Proposal  fir  establishing  in  EeUnburghy  and  other 
toamsy  a  newly  improved  Appa/ratuSyjor  the  applietUion  of  the 
Vapour  of  Watery  Sulphury  and  other  Medicinal  Substancesy 
found  so  efficacious  in  the  Cure  of  Rheumatism  and  Diseases 
of  the  Skin ;  with  a  Paper  upon  the  Sulyecty  which  has  hem 
submitted  to  the  perusaly  and  received  the  approbation  ef  Dr, 
Hamiltony  Sen.  Dr.  Gregory y  Dr.  Barclay y  Dr.Farquharsony 
and  Mr.  Bryce.  Ediimurgh.  Waugh  and  Innes.  18S0. 
Pp.  69.  8vo. 

^EDiciXB,  though  it  be  one  of  those  sciences  which  have  been 
longest  and  most  extensively  cultivated,  still  remains  in  an  im- 
peH’ect  state,  and  b  cerUuiily  quite  inadequate  to  human  hopes 
and  wishes.  These,  no  doubt,  are  oflen  so  unreasonable,  as  to 
appear  almost  to  clmm  from  the  exercise  of  the  art,  exemption 
from  the  final  and  inevitable  lot  of  man ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  notorious  that  various  cases  of  human  suffering  are  duly 
occurring,  to  which  the  skill  of  the  physician  can  administer  only 
a  scanty  relief.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  multiplication  of 
suppose  remedies, — for,  in  addition  to  the  Intimately  ambi¬ 
tious  efforts  of  professional  men,  whose  interest  it  is,  individual¬ 
ly  and  conjointly,  to  enhance  their  title  to  public 'confidence 
by  the  improvement  of  their  art,  there  is  always  a  goodly 
number  of  persons  in  the  community,  who,  be  they  purely  be¬ 
nevolent,  simply  conceited,  or  fraudulently  selfish,  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  glean  in  the  field  of  discovery,  ana  to  sho^  their  eureka 
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on  the  slightest  occasion.  Medical  men  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  jealous  of  such  intermeddlers,  and  to  act  unjusUy  towards 
their  pretensions  and  success.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is,  that 
medicid  men,  more  especially  if  they  have  practised  a  dozen  or 
twenty  years,  are  a  very  Optical  race  of  bein^  or  at  least  arc 
by  no  means  liable  to  any  great  superfluity  of  oelief,  even  when 
the  most  respectable  members  of  their  fraternity  solicit  its  exer¬ 
cise.  They  require  the  proposal  of  a  new  remedy  to  be  both 
reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  established  principles  of 
science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sanctioned  by  the  testimony  of 
those  whose  acquirements  and  opportunities  have  made  them 
competent  judges.  Nay,  even  such  concurrence,  sufficient  as  it 
may  be  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  experiment,  is  not  sufficient  to 
.warrant  any  thing  more.  •  A  good  deal  of  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry  must  also  be  institute,  in  order  to  detect  those  incidental 
circumstances  which  may  have  influenced  any  particular  result ; 
as  well  as  to  ascertiun  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy  in  which  the  substance  may  be  safely  and  efficaciously  ex¬ 
hibited— ere  the  prindples  of  sound  philosophy  authorize  its 
adoption  into  the  list  of  remedies.  How  defective  in  these  pre¬ 
paratory  recommendations  are  the  specifics  of  the  infaUibUs  may 
be  easily  understood,  from  the  single  fact  of  their  composition 
being  studiously  concealed — as  if  the  fabricators  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  they  had  power  over  nature  by  their  sophistical  che¬ 
mistry,  to  debar  the  approbation  of  honest  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denira,  that  as  the  members  of  this  profession 
are,  generally  speaking,  abundantly  liberal  of  their  services  to 
humanity,  so  they  are  rarely  remiss  in  prosecuting  to  a  judicious 
conclusion  any  plausible  suggestions,  come  they  whence  they 
may,  which  are  from  time  to  time  obtruded  on  their  notice. 
Hence,  in  a  ^at  degree  the  endless  succession  of  fashionable 
drugs,  theories,  and  modes  of  treatment.  But,  perhaps,  the 
memory  of  every  man  who  has  ever  had  the  toothache,  or  whose 
limbs  have  been  writhed  by  the  agonies  of  gout  or  rheumatism, 
will  furnish  proofs  of  the  aoundance  of  sovereign  remedies  which 
brought  him  no  relief,  and  catalogues  of  marvellous  recoveries 
which  did  not  comprehend  his  case — a  very  unequivocal  demon¬ 
stration,  we  imagine,  that  in  the  healing  art,  as  in  some  other 
tilings,  it  is  easier  to  acquire  fame  than  to  deserve  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  is  not  the  only  subject  of  mingled  reproach  and 
regret  in  the  history  of  mraicine.  The  ofliciousness  of  disco¬ 
verers,  and  the  celerity  with  which  novelties  arc  crowded  on  the 
public  attention,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
carelessness  and  mismanagement,  have  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
signed  to  a^mporary  disrepute  or  oblivion  what  had  really 
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been  found  useful.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous, 
and  tliey  are  so  evidenced  by  sundry  beneficial  revivals  in  our 
own  times,  that  it  may  he  established  as  a  maxim,  in  defiance  of 
what  the  pride  of  modem  science  may  pretend,  that  there  lies 
no  objection  a^inst  any' practice  or  remeay,  in  the  mere  circum- 
stant*e  of  its  having  berame  oltsolete,  or  being  for  a  time  laid 
aside.  Medicine  has  been  much  more  advanced,  in  reality,  by 
experience  and  observation,  than  by  any  discursive  procedure  of 
the  reasoning  faculty,  or  any  progeny  of  what  is  called  genius, — 
and  hence  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  writings  of  those 
practitioners,  however  early  they  may  have  lived,  who  faithfully 
recorded  what  they  had  seen  and  done,  |xjssess  an  intrinsic  and 
an  unalterable  value,  however  defective  or  erroneous  may  be  the 
thexiries  and  spixTulations  with  which  the  facts  contained  in  them 
are  combined. 

These  remarks  may  appropriately  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  pamplilet  now  before  us.  It  is  the  prcxluction  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  not  of  the  medical  profession,  but  who,  according  to 
his  own  testimony,  has  found  tnat  the  members  of  that  profes¬ 
sion  can  divest  themselves  of  petty  jealousy,  and  unite  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  rational  proposal,  though,  besides  coming  from  an  o/ten. 

It  be  necessarily  conveyed  in  language  which  virtually  charges 
them  with  neglecting  an  important  remedial  agent ;  and  it  has 
for  its  object,  the  restoration  in  an  improved  state,  or  rather,  as 
it  relates  to  this  country,  the  introduction  and  establishment  of 
a  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  known  to  have  proved  highly  ser¬ 
viceable  in  former  times  and  in  other  countries,  as  a  cure  mr  se¬ 
veral  diseases.  A  very  brief  notice  of  its  contents  is  all  that  we 
think  necessary  to  excite  the  public  mind,  so  far  as  our  influence 
extends,  to  a  duly  interested  consideration  of  the  subject,  if  not 
to  deci-sivc  patronage. 

The  title  page  states  a  good  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  we  may  therefore  economize  our  remarks  on  it.  An 
advertisement  discloses  the  manner  in  which  the  proposal  origi¬ 
nated.  The  author,  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  by  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  establish  an  Academical  Institution  for  students  of 
law  and  of  medicine,  having  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gosse 
of  Geneva,  lately  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  happened  to  tell  him 
“  that  among  other  things  he  had  often  thought  an  establish- 
**  ment  where  electricity,  galvanism,  cupping,  and  ^rUcularly 
“  dry  cupping,  sea- water  and  medicinal  oaths,  frictions  of  all  , 

kinds,  &c.  should  be  employed  according  to  the  direction  of 
“  medical  men,  was  much  wanting  in  Edinburgh.""  This  led  to 
some  information  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Gosse,  relative  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  construction  of  Dr.  De  Carro's  improved  appa- 
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ratus  for  vapour  baths  at  Menna,  which  Dr.  Gosse  considered 
to  be  bv  far  the  best  in  Europe*.  Dr.  Gosse,  it  seems,  had 
previously  spoken  on  the  subject  to  many  other  persons,  but 
nad  not  found  any  body  disposed  to  take  it  up  seriously,  by  send¬ 
ing  to  him  a  skilful  mechanic,  to  whom  he  could  desenb^  the 
apparatus.'”  He  was  more  successful  in  the  present  instance. 

**  The  author  of  these  pages  called  upon  Mr.  John  Camithers,  a 
mechanic  whom  he  had  long  known  to  be  a  man  of  superior  skill, 
and  explained  the  matter  to  him,  and  told  him  that  if  he  chose  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  business,  the  author  would  give  him  the  best  advice, 
and  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  upon  the  subject,  and  would  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  Dr.  Gosse.  Mr.  Carruthers  undertook  the  business, 
and  was  repeatedly  with  Dr.  Gosse and  from  his  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Carruthers  not  only  made  drawings,  but  also  all  his  part  of 
the  apparatus,  that  Dr.  Gosse  might  see  it  Mr.  Camithers  was 
then  advised  to  submit  the  matter,  first  to  the  approbation  and  patro¬ 
nage  of  the  medical  men  of  this  place ;  and  he  accordingly  got  an 
address  to  medical  men  printed  and  circulated  among  them.  The 
author  of  this  paper  had  wished  to  have  done  all  be  could  in  promot¬ 
ing  this  undertaking  without  being  known  in  it ;  but  circumstances 
occurred,  which  made  it  his  duty  to  avow  the  part  he  had  taken,  and 
the  approbation  which  the  plan  has,  since  then,  received  from  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession  in  this  place,  leaves  him  no  cause  to  regret 
having  done  so." 

A  gentleman  deserv'edly  esteemed  in  his  profession,  Mr. 
Bryce,  to  whom  the  plan  was  first  communicated,  gave  it  his 
sanction ;  and,  at  his  suggesUon,  a  great  part  of  this  pamphlet 
was  written,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  other  medical  men. 
It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Drs.  Hamilton, 
Gregory,  Barclay,  and  Farquharson,  and  Mr.  Bryce  himself, 
who  all  approved  of  it,  and  joined  in  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
published.  Various  members  of  the  profession  subsequently 
patronized  the  plan  by  their  subscriptions ;  and  several  of  them, 
as  we  find,  have  expressed  in  writing  their  hearty  satisfaction  with 
the  enclosed  proposal.  In  consequence  of  this  approbation,  and 
ip  hopes  of  farther  support,  we  are  told  that  it  is  intended  t& 
open  an  establishment  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month  (May).  The  manner  in  which  this  is  to 
be  conducted  is  specified,  and  we  think  affords  reasonable  ground 
for  hoping  that  some  important  benefits  will  be  the  result  of 
public  encouragement — more  especially  as  the  intention  is  avow¬ 
ed,  of  extanding  its  application  to  the  poor,  in  the  event  of 

*  We  fonnerly  alluded,  in  die  Review  of  Dr.  Bright's  I'ravels,  to  the  excellent 
acoonunodatioDs  for  bathing  in  that  metropolis,  and  expressed  a  wish,  as  the  reader 
may  posnbly  recollect,  that  every  large  city  possessed  the  convenience  in  an  equal 
degree. 
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adequate  subscription  being  obtiuned.  For  the  particulars  we 
must  of  course  r^er  the  reader  to  the  pamphlet  itself.  But  we 
may  mention,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  an  early 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied 
with  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  various  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  either  incidentally  or  at  large  treated  of 
the  medical  effects, of  different  kinds  of  vapour  applied  to  the 
body.  Some  persons  may  be  rather  disposed  to  question  tlie 
necessity  for  multiplying  these  so  far  as  medical  men  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  seeing  that  among  them  there  does  not  exist  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  fumigation,  and  that  many 
of  them  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  prescribe  it,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  one  disease ;  we  mean  that  of  syphilis.  But  all  will 
allow,  we  believe,  that  he  has  shewn  very  considerable  diligence 
in  making  his  collection ;  and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  certiunly 
feel  indebted  to  him,  for  his  anxiety  to  urge,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  the  adoption  and  extension  of  a  practice,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  considered  in  this  country  ivith  the  attention 
due  to  its  importance.  As  he  purposes,  we  perceive,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  subject,  and  to  insert  cases  in  successive  numbers,  we 
would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  having  the  aid  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman,  of  sufficient  medical  reading  and  good 
sense,  to  avoid  unnecessary  communications  and  immethodical 
prolixity.  Sundry  other  cautions  will  probably  occur  to  him, 
on  a  little  reflection,  as  absolutely  requiste  to  ensure  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  respect  and  patronage  which  the  announcement  of 
his  plan  has  so  readily  ootained.  The  following  extract  is  all 
that  we  deem  necessary,  cither  in  justice  to  the  pamphlet,  or  in 
testimony  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  which 
we  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

“  The  work  which  will  have  most  weight  with  the  medical  men 
of  these  islands,  is  that  of  Dr.  De  Cairo,  “  Sur  les  Fumigations  Sul- 
furcuses.”  Ur.  De  Cairo  graduatetl  at  this  university  (Edinburgh  ;) 
he  is  well  known  to  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  members 
of  his  profession  in  this  town,  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  to  read 
his  work  without  being  struck  with  the  candour,  love  of  science,  per¬ 
severance.  and  anxious  desire  to  render  the  noble  profession  of  wnicli 
he  is  so  great  an  ornament,  as  extensively  useful  to  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  as  possible.  He  opened  his  estiblishraent  at  Vienna,  where  he 
is  in  full  practice,  in  the  summer  of  1817.  He  has  published  every  • 
case  that  had  occurred  up  to  the  d.ate  of  his  work  in  1819.  amounting 
to  two  hundred  cases  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  from  five  years  of  age  , 
to  seventy- five,  of  whom  many  were  very  delicate,  were  consider^ 
as  incurahle,  and  given  over  by  physicians  Of  this  work  Dr  Gosse 
has  publish!^  a  very  able  analysis  in  the  BiUiothcque  Universelle  tics 
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SdsHcet,  4^. ;  and  he  added  some  observations  of  his  own,  which  are 
the  more  valuable  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  an  ocu* 
lar  witness  of  many  of  the  cases  that  occurred  during  his  resident  of 
four  months  in  Dr.  De  Carro’s  house.  Thus  Dr.  Gosse  tells  us,  that 
among  those  who  were  afflicted  with  the  itch,  or  with  an  itchy  erup* 
tion,  twenty-two  had  been  radically  cured  after  a  few  fumig^ons, 
and  four  had  derived  benefit:  thus  hepatic  spots,  by  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  he  means  fhe  alphoid  roots  of  Dr.  Willan,  had  yielded  with 
very  remarkable  facility  in  eight  cases :  that  Dr.  De  Cairo  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  treating  six  persons  in  this  manner,  affected  with  wh^ 
he  calls  des  furoncUs,  (boils,)  which,  with  the  greater  part,  were  ra¬ 
ther  the  result  than  ^e  cause  of  disease, — two  were  quite  cured— two 
derived  benefit — the  two  last.did  not  continue  the  fumigations.  Out 
of  thirty-nine  persons  tormented  with  rheumatism,  sciatica,  and  ano¬ 
malous  pains,  eighteen  were  cured,  seventeen  found  themselves  bet¬ 
ter,  four  were  sent  away  without  being  bene6ted.  Of  gouty  affec¬ 
tions.  and  such  as  were  mixed  with  rheumatism,  the  number  of  cases 
were  (was)  twenty-six,  and  the  greatest  part  of  these  patients  had 
suffer^  for  a  long  time,  or  were  afflicted  with  an  hereditary  taint. 
Seven  were  cured;  fifteen  much  better;  four  without  any  beneht: 
one  only  had  tcken  internal  medicaments  with  the  fumigations. 
Where  oraematous  swellings  existed,  the  fumigations  had  dissipated 
them ;  and  hence  he  concludes  that  they  would  be  useful  in  dropsies, 
where  no  organic  injury  had  taken  place,  as  in  anasarca  succeeding 
scarlet  fever,  &c.  Two  Hungarian  physicians,  correspondents  of  Dr. 
De  Cairo,  attribute  to  these  fumigations  a  particular  efficacy  in  dis¬ 
eases  produced  by  arsenic  and  lead  ;  but  Dr.  Gosse  doubts  if  the 
action  of  lead  can  be  diminished  with  so  much  facility  as  that  of 
mercury,  which  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  go  to  the  surface  oS 
the  skin.  He  says  that  th^  experiments  made  as  to  that  subject  upon 
gilders  and  hatters  with  the  vapour  of  simple  water,  oblim  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fumigations  of  sulphur  as  a  speciOc  against  all  the  diseases 
produced  by  tms  metal." 

‘  Altogether,  we  may  obsei^^e  in  conclusion,  the  success  of  Dr. 
De  Carro's  treatment  of  several  diseases  by  fumigation  has  been 
such,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  medical  men  throughout  va¬ 
rious  countries  of  Europe — in  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  there  were  no  less 
than  forty-eight  orders  for  his  apparatus,  and  that  new  orders 
were  coming  every  day  from  different  parts  of  the  Continent, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Russia,  Italy,  &c.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  own  island  will  soon  experience  whatever  benefits  are  to  be 
realized  from  this  mode  of  treatment, — and  that  our  northern 
metropolis  will,  by  a  .becoming  ardour  and  liberality  in  investi¬ 
gating  its  merits,  vindicate  her  far-famed  excellence  as  a  School 
OF  Medicink. 
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A«t.  VI.  Sketch  of  a  Syatem  cf  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mindy  Part  Firsty  compreh^ding  the  Physiolop^y  of  the 
Mind.  By  Thomas  Bbown,  M.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

7he  premature  fate  of  the  accomplished  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  while  just  entering  on  the  most  vigorous  period  of 
life,  and  full  of  ardour  for  the  elevated  pursuits  to  which  he 
was  alike  invited  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  propensities 
of  his  genius,  imparts  a  melancholy  interest  to  our  present  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  known,  that  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Brown  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  science,  and  his  unremitting  toil  in  the  composition 
of  this  work,  had  a  viable  influence  on  his  health ;  and  if 
they  did  not  produce,  certainly  accelerated  the  ravages  of  tlie 
disorder  to  which  he  fell  an  early  viedm.  Thus  he  was,  even 
in  the  literal  signification  of  the  term,  a  martyr  to  science 
and  the  present  volume,  while  it  is  the  pledge  of  the  constancy 
of  his  spirit,  is  the  sad  memorial  also  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
frame  in  which  it  was  confined. 

We  are  aware  that  metaphysical  speculations  are  not  popular, 
and  that  the  stem  spirit  of  reflection  which  they  demand,  is  not 
readily  gelded  by  readers  impatient  of  restnunt,  and  eager  for 
excitement.  We  have  been  sparing,  therefore,  of  such  disqui¬ 
sitions  ;  but  the  publication,  by  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  * 
in  this  celebratea  University,  of  a  work,  from  which  he  evident¬ 
ly  anticipated  a  revolution  in  the  science,  is  an  occurrence  of 
such  magnitude,  that  we  could  not  refnun  from  preserving  some 
record  of  it,  without  expunging  the  Philosophy  of  mind  from  the 
list  of  subjects  which  criticism  includes  within  her  cognizance. 

While,  in  the  examination  of  the  work  before  us,  we  shall 
not  forget  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  character  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  departed  philosopher,  we  shall  endeavour  to  evince 
that  feeling,  by  the  sign§. which  would  have  been  most  weleome  to 
the  liberal  mind  of  Dr.  Brown  himself,  who  informs  us,  that 
with  a  “  spirit  of  free,  but  reverent  inquiry,  he  ventured,  at  all 
“times,  to  examine  the  truth  or,  error,  even  of  opinions  that 
“  have  been  sanctioned  with  the  most  general  admiration,  and 
“  which  he  did  not  scrutinize  less  rigidly,  for  sharing  the  admi- 
“  ration  which  others  feel.""  It  shall  be  our  study  to  follow 
the  example  set  us  by  the  author,  and  to  examine  his  doc¬ 
trines  with  the  spirit  of  which  he  has  inculcated  the  soundness, 
and  urged  the  impartial  application.  Should  our  conclusion.s 
appear  to  differ  materially  from  those  adopted  by  him,  even 
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the  readers  who*  may  be  disposed  to  coincide  with  us,  wUi  | 
iind  enough  both  ot'  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  this  little  vo. 
luine,  to  confinu  the  esteem  with  which  they  have  been  ac- 
custoined  to  regard  the  talents  of  the  author— while  those  to 
whom  his  character  was  more  intimately  known,  will  long  re¬ 
member  him  with  fond  regret,  without  seeking,  in  the  qualities 
of  the  understanding,  for  the  source  of  that  regard  which,  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Brow  n,  they  found  abundantly  in  the  virtues  of 
the  heart. 

Dr.  Brown  prefers  no  ordinary  claim  to  the  merit  of  novelty 
in  behalf  of  the  s|)eculations  *  which  occupy  the  present  imper- 
lect  volume.  He  expresses  himself  freely  regarding  the  systems 
hitherto  idost  esteemed  and  follow'ed  in  this  branch  of  science, 
and  the  faults  which  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  supersede 
them  by  juster  principles. 

“  The  great  defect,”  sajn  he,  of  the  system  of  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  which  has  been  generally  prevalent  in  the  northern  part . 
of  the  island,  to  as  to  distinguish  it  as  the  seat  of  a  particular  school  | 
of  metaphysics,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  redundancy  of  division,  aris-  i 
ing  partly,  indeed,  from  imperfect,  analysis  of  the  complex  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thought,  which  a  nicer  observation  might  have  shewn  to  be  * 
in  their  elements  the  same,  but  still  more  from  the  indistinct  notions 
attached  to  the  words  facuUy  or  power  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
cesses  that  are  terroecl  operations  or  acts  of  those  powers  by  which 
a  sort  of  mystery  has  been  thrown  over  the  simple  sequences  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  the  relations  of  whidi  to  each  other,  or  to 
certain  bodily  changes,  arc  all  which  those  words  can  be  justly  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote.”  Preface,  p.  1 0. 

He. farther  observes,  that  we  must  consider 
— <•  all  our  feelings,  of  whatever  order,-— sensations,  thotights,  emo¬ 
tions,  simply  as  stales  of  the  mind,  that  liear  to  each  other,  or  to  - 
corresponding  affections  of  our  bodily  frame,  certain  relations  ei¬ 
ther  of  reciprocal  antecedence  and  consecptence,  by  which  we  distin¬ 
guish  them  as  causes  and  effects,  or  of  virtual  comprehensiveness,  by  | 
which  it  is  impossible  fur  us  not  to  regard  some  of  them  as  complex, 
and  involving,  virtaiully  at  lesst,  certain  simpler  feelings  as  their  ele-  >: 
ments."  76.  p.  II.  •  ] 

It  is  the  great  object  of  the  author,  therefore,  to  discard  the  I 
artificial  divisions  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  philoso-  j 
phy  of  mind — to  banish  the  prevailing  misconceptions  as  to  I* 
poxcers  and  facukies^  acts  and  operations-^axid  to  illustrate  the 
important  fact,  that  in  the  study  of  the  intellectual  part  of  ^ 
our  nature,  we  discover  only  its  different  states,  varying  ei-  i 
ther  as  they  are  absoluteh'  simple,  or  virtually  complex ;  or  as  i 
they  present  an  appearance  of  succession,  to  which,  in  popular  j 
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language,  we  ascribe  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect^  but  in 
which  the  intellect  recoCTizes  onljr  «  a  sequence  of  ^n^s."^ 

In  prosecution  of  his  leading  principle,  the  author  enaeavours 
to  establish  the  substantial  identity  of  the  pursuits  of  pbyrical 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  mode 
of  inquiry,  and  the  character  of  the  phenomena  to  be  examined. 
Physical  science  has  but  two  objects — to  ascertain  “  the  compo- 
«  sition  of  bodies — and  the  succession  of  changes  by  which  they 
“  are  made  known  to  us  as  reciprocally  causes  and  effects.”  The 
elementary  atoms  of  bodies  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  so  long 
as  they  exist  in  a  state  of  union,  are  separated  and  rendered 
palpable  by  the  refined  processes  of  chemical  analysis ;  and  it 
IS  by  a  similar  process  of  analysis  that  we  examine  the  com¬ 
plex  phenomena  of  thought,  with  this  distinction,  however, 
that  as  all  the  phenomena,  whether  umple  or  complex,  are  equal¬ 
ly  states  of  a  substance,  that  is  itself  rimple  and  indivisible,  the 
analysis  is  virtual  only,  not  real,  and  embraces  what  the  au¬ 
thor  terms  a  “  seeming  complexity,"  not  an  actual  compound  of 
which  the  parts  can  ^  resolved.  But  as  to  the  other  great 
branch  of  inquiry,  viz.  that  which  embraces  the  **  sequence 
of  changes,”  the  parallel  betwixt  physical  and  intellectual  sci¬ 
ence  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  complete. — Our  firm  and  intui¬ 
tive  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature — a  prin- 
dple  not  only  independent  of  reasoning,  but  implied  in  all  its 
processes— generates  directly  the  laws  of  though^  by  which  we 
alike  regard  matter  and  mind  as  they  present'**  sequences  of 
**  change,”  and  at  once  produces  and  explains  all  that  seems 
mysterious  in  our  notions  of  power  and  causation. 

**  Wc  arrange  phenomena,  accordingly,”  says  the  author,  **  not 
merely  an  parts  of  one  casual  sequence,  but  as  causes  and  effects ;  or, 
in  other  words,  as  the  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  and,  expecting  this  uni¬ 
formity  of  result,  we  invent  the  term  •power,  not  to  express  anything 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  antecedent  itself,  but  to  express  the 
simple  relation  which  we  feel  of  its  uniform  immediate  antecedence 
to  a  certain  change— our  undoubting  belief,  that  whenever  it  has  oc¬ 
curred,  or  may  again  occur,  the  event  which  we  have  once  observe 
to  be  consequent,  has  always  followed,  and  may  always  be  expected 
in  similar  circumstances  to  occur  again.’*  P.  17. 

The  virtual  resolution,  therefore,  of  the  **  seeming  complex- 
**  ities”  of  the-phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  observation  of  the 
sequnwes  of  change  which  Uiey  jH«ent,  constitute,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  author,  the  only  le^timate  objects  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  mind, — the  phrase  by  which  he  has  designate  tb« 
speculations  included  in  the  present  volume. 
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These  genera)  principles  will  be  found  to  enter  very  deeply- 
into  the  novel  doctrines  which  have  been  Imxardecb  by  the  au< 
thor.  But,  before  examining  them,  we  wish  to  exhibit  a  brief 
but'  accurate  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us, 
taking  care,  in  discussions  of  so  much  subtlety,  to  present  the 
author's  own  words  on  all  occasions  when  there  appears  to  be 
any  risk  that  we  may  have  misappreliendcd  liis  meaning. 

The  author's  ^arrangement  of  his  subject  participates  of  the 
novelty  which  belongs  to  his  principles.  He  first  dispatches, 
as  preliminarjr  and  unimportant,  the  subjects  of  Conscious- 
“  ness”  and  “  Mental  Identity,”  which  have  made  so  great  a  fi¬ 
gure  in  the  speculations  of  other  philosophers— he  then  advances 
to  the  doctrine  of  Sensation  and  Perception^  and  examines  the 
foundation  pf  our  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  matter — and  finally 
treats  of  the  intellectual  States  or  Feelings  of  mind,  as  he  calls 
than,  which  he  discusses  under  the  heads  of  Simple  and  Re- 

lative  Suggestiorf.”  The  last  subject,  which  is  left  imperfect, 
concludes  the  present  fragment. 

• 

There  is  no  distinct  pmver  of  Consciousness,  says  Dr.  Brown, 
for  there  are  no  powers  of  mind  at  all ;  there  are  only  states ;  and 
Consciousness  is  but  a  name  expressive  of'  the  whole  variety  of 
these  states  or  feelings.  To  feel  is  to  be  conscious,”  says  he, 

**  and  not  to  be  conscious  is  not  to  feel.  I  am  conscious  of  a 
^  particular  feeling,  means  only  I  feel  in  a  particular  manner.” 

When  we  recal  a  feeling,  even  of  the  preening  moment,  we  ex¬ 
ercise  an  act  of  ilfmory,  just  as  much  as  by  recalling  events  after 
a  great  lapse  of  time.  The  generic  character  of  the  faculty 
employed,  or  of  tlie  states  of  mind  experienced,  does  not  dejiend 
upon  gradations  of  time — the  whole  phenomena  of  memory, 
whether  we  recal  the  most  recent  feelings,  or  the  most  remote 
events,  presenting  only  these  elements,  viz.  a  certain  feeling  at 
the  moment — the  remembrance  of  another  feeling,  or  state  of 
mind  more  or  less  remote — together  with  a  belief  of  mental 
identity,  assuring  us  that  it  is  the  same  mind  which  has  existed' 
in  both  states — a  belief  incorporated  with  every  act  of  memory. 

But  whence  this  notion  of  Mental  Identity  ?  It  is  not  derived  . 
from  memory,  or  from  reasoning;  for  it  is  implied  in  evety  act 
of  memory,  and  every  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  viun  to  demand 
from  reason  the  origin  of  that  which  reason  has  not  produced,  and 
never  can  explain — “  the  proudest  results  of  demonstration  itself,” 
as  the  author  remarks,  having  their  source  in  some  proposition  of 
**  which  we  can  pve  no  other  account  than  that  it  is  impossible 
“  for  us  not  to  believe  it  to  be  true.”  We  have  an  in  esistible,  ini- 
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mediate,  and  universal  belief  of  our  mental  identity  as  often  as  w« 
think  of  the  present  and  the  past.  We  may  be  disposed,  indeed, 
to  censure  the  philosophers  who,  by  seeking  an  asylum  in  Intuitive 
belief  long  before  they  had  penetrated  to  the  elements  of  know¬ 
ledge,  have  multiplied  first  principles  without  end ;  yet  w6  must 
not  altogether  reject  the  important  truth,  which  they  have  only 
perverted,  but  remmn  contented  with  the  evidence  of  mtuition, 
when  nature  has  truly  denied  that  of  demonstration. 

On  this  subject  of  mental  identity,  the  author  has,  however,  rais¬ 
ed  a  very  singular  difficulty.  The  mind,  says  he,  is  a  substance 
simple  and  indivisible,  without  parts,  and  of  course  unsuscep¬ 
tible  of  change ;  but  how  is  this  hypothesis  compatible  with 
the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  and  by  which  alone  we  know 
its  nature  ?— with  the  unceasing  changes  in  its  state  fitHn  one  in¬ 
stant  to  another — and  the  yet  more  palpable  changes  which  mark 
the  distant  periods  of  its  being,  and  transform  the  moral  and  iiu' 
tellcctual  character  of  individuals,  till  all  notion  of  identity  seems 
to  be  extin^ished  ?  The  author,  unable  to  grapple  directly 
with  the  difficulty  which  he  has  created,  recurs  to  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  matter,  and  reminds  us  that  the  atoms  of  the 
material  world,  which  would  remiun  for  ever,  at  rest  but  for  ' 
the  intervention  of  impulse  from  without,  undergo  a  change 
of  their  tendencies^  upon  the  application  of  that  impulse,  with¬ 
out  suffering  any  change  of  their  essence.— 'Rot  he  forgets  that 
the  phenomena  of  motion  itself  remain  an  impenetrable  secret 
to  us,  and  that  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  philosophizing  to  il¬ 
lustrate  phenomena,  in  themselves  dark  and  subtle,  by  others 
which  are,  if  possible,  darker  and  more  subtle  still. 

Afler  disposing  of  this  preliminary  matter.  Dr.  Brown'  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  treat  of  Sensation.  **  In  the  process  of  Sensation,”  says  . 
he,  **  if  we  include  what  is  corporeal  of  the  process,  as  well  as 
**  what  is  mental,  there  are  three  necessary  parts  to  be  conrider- 

ed,  the  presence  of  an  external  body^  an  organic  chan^  im- 
**  m^iately  consequent  on  its  presence,  a  mental  affeewn.,  a* 

immediately  resulting  from  the  antecedent  organic  change,  or 
“  series  of  changes.” 

But  a  curious  question  occurs.  Is  Sensation  produced  by 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  external  cause  upon  the  nervous  ' 
expansion  at  the  organ  of  sense ;  or  is  the  influence  propa- ' 
gated  onward  to  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  ?  We  have  no ' 
knowledge.  Dr.  Brown  remarks,  upon  the  subject,  and  are  left  ' 
altogether  to  conjecture.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  central ' 
parts  of  the  great  sensorial  organ  are  immediately  affected  in 
sensation  ;  because  the  change  produced  upon  the  nervous  ex* 
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panuon  at  the  external  organ  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for 
sensation  ;-->because  the  intermediate  parts,  so  far  as  yet  exa. 
mined,  do  not  seem  well  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  subtle  com. 
munication  which  a  diSbrent  theory  implies ;  and,  Hnally,  be. 
cause  the  hypothens  of  an  influence  merely  local,  is  more  com. 
patibie  than  any  other,  with  the  fact  of  the  dutinrt  intimations 
given  us  by  the  diflerent  impulses,  affecting  the  different  exter-* 
nal  senses. 

But  there  are  facts  which  appear  to  contradict  this  opinion. 
When  the  nervous  expansion  at  the  organ  has  been  lacerai. 
ed,  and  the  communication  destroyed,  sensation  ceases:  And 
those  who  have  sufiered  amputation  of  any  part  of  the  sentient 
mass,  still  perHst  in  refening  to  it  the  similar  sensatiems  which  they 
experience  after  the  part  has  been  separated  or  destroyed.  Dr. 
Brown  disposes  of  these  seeming  anomalies,  by  remarking,  that, 
‘v^n  the  nerve  is  cut,  its  functions  arc  disordered,-  and  sensation 
ceases,  not  from  an  interrupted  communication,  but «  local  inef- 
fidency^ — ^while  the  mistaken  references  of  sensation  to  parts  no  • 
longer  existing,  is  a  pimf  only  of  the  influence  of  habit  in  local¬ 
ising  the  source  of  the  mental  change  which  is  felt^ — a  view  of 
the  subject  which  is  confirmed,  he  thinks,  by  the  fact,  that  the 
local  reference  of  mental' feelings  is  no  original  part  of  sensation 
at  ^11,  but  the  result  of  experience  alone,  founded  upon  intima¬ 
tions  derived  from  other  sources,  and  by  different  organs. 

The  senses  of  Taste,  Smell,  and  Hearing,  the  author  thinks, 
giye  us  no  intimation  of  the  existence  of  Matter.  It  is  from  the 
(XHexistence  of  the  feelings  derived  from  these  senses,  with  the 
intimations  of  another  sense,  that  we  learn  to  ascribe  the  former 
to  something  external,  which  we  denominate  matter — and  thus 
acquire  all  our  complex  perceptions. 

On  the  subject  of  Touch,  the  author  is  very  elaborate.  “  With 
“  the  exception  of  warmth  and  chiUnessf  says  he,  “  which,  as 
“  they  have  nothing  peculiar  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ,va- 
“  rieties  of  sensation  before  oonriderea  by  lis,  the  perceptions 
“  ascribed  to  touch  are  only  of  modes  of  exteneion  and  reststaneCy 
“  the  very  compound  which  we  have  in  view  in  all  our  definitions 
“  of  matter.”  He  then  observes,  “  it  is  not  to  touch,  as  I  conceive, 
“  that  either  of  these  is  to  be  traced.  Our  feeling  of  resistance,  in 
“  all  its  varieties  of  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness, 

solidity,  liquidity,  I  consider  as  the  result  of  organic  affections, 
“  not  tactual,  but  muscular — our  muscular  frame  being  truly 
“  an  organ  of  sense  that  is  affected  in  various  ways  by  various 
“  modifleations  of  external  resistance  to  the  effort  of  contraction.” 
By  hardnessy  he  adds,  we  mean  “  a  tendency  to  resist  compres- 
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**  sion — a  tendency  to  re^  our  musoular  effaft and,  even  ad« 
mitting  that  the  fe^ng  it  in  part  tachioly  it  is  stiil  chiefly  mus¬ 
cular.  It  is  to  the  muBCular  part  of  it.  Dr.  Brown  thiflks,.  that 
we  specially  refer,  when  we  speak  of  the  reclame  of  matter. 

Nor  does  the  sense  of  Touch,  immediately  and  t^ij^nal- 
ly  inform  us  of  extmtion  and  figure.  In  proof  of  this  the 
author  remarks,  that  although  when  a  hard  surface  is  applied 
to  the  palm  of  the  liand,  a  part  of  the  organ  is  aflected  equal 
to  the  superflciai  extent  of  the  body  brought  into  contact 
with  it ;  yet  if  we  do  not  know  the  figure  of  that  part  of  the 
hand  which  is  affected,  neither  can  we  learn  from  this  source  the 
figure  of  the  compressing  body.  If  we  do  know  the  figure  of 
the  organ  of  touch,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  already  that  no¬ 
tion  <4‘  figure  of  which  the  origin  is  sought. — If  the  sense  of 
touch  besides  be  the  source  of  our  notion  of  figure,  it  ought  to 
give  us  distinct  intimatioits  of  every  species  of  figure — while  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  attempt  to  distinguish,  by  the  sense  of 
touch  alone,  a  complex  figured  body  would  prove  abortive. 

The  sensations  of  touch,  the  author  farther  remarks,  become 
so  much  blended  with  the  intimations  of  the  other  senses,  and 
with  our  muscular  feelingSy  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  the  compbx  process,  and  to  refer'  to  each  element  its 
proper  share  in  the  result  It  thus  becomes  necessary,  in  making 
experiments  on  this  subject,  either  to  select  bodies  so  small,  as 
that  the  resistance  to  the  muscular  contraction  becomes  evaa- 
escent,  or  so  large  as  that  it  shall  be  equalized  over  all  the  parts  of 
the  tactual  organ. — It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Brown  accordingly, 
that  the  gentle  application  of  a  very  m'mute  body  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  would  indeed  give  the  sensation  of  touch,  but  convey 
no  adequate  notion  of  the  extension,  and  no  notion  at  all  of  the 
figtire  of  the  object — and  that  if  you  apply  the  palm  of  the  hand 
to  a  surface  larger  than  itself,  and  of  the  same  temperature, 
so  far  from  obtmning  any  notion  of  the  figure  of  the  body  im¬ 
pressed,  you  will  not  even  be  able  toascerUun  the  number  of  the 
fingers  with  which  the  surface  is  brought  intofcontact. — It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  the  sense  of  Touch,  the  author  concludes,  that 
we  owe  our  notions  of  extension  and  figure. 

He  has  therefore  his  own  theory  upon  the  subject,  which  he 
owns  to  be  subtle,  and  expects  to  find  opposed.  He  prefaces  it 
by  remarking,  that,  “  in  every  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  first 
“  elements  of  our  sensations,  we  must  begin  by  considering  the 
**  circumstances  in  which  the  infant  exists  on  his  entrance  into 
“  life.”-— He  is  susceptible  of  various feelings,  .says  the  author;  he 
is  surrounded  by  an  external  world,  capable  of  exciting  these 
feelings;  he  has  organs  of  sense,  through  which  external  objects 
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influence  the  mind;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  these  or^ns, 
which  to  his  mind  arc  as  much  external  as  the  other  substances 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  has  the  power,  however,  of 
retracing  his  own  Jeelings,  and  of  considering  them  as  existing 
in  time,— as  teing  parts  of  a  series  ;  which  forms,  indeed,  the 
essence  of  our  notion  of  length  or  duration— a  notion  not  pri¬ 
marily  applicable  to  space  at  all,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  co-  ‘ 
existent.  This  notion  of  length,  indeed,  comes  afterwards  to  be 
transferred  to  space,  in  consequence  of  the  feeling  of  transition 
from  part  to  part,  which  we  experience  in  the  survey  of  it ;  and 
•  hence  it  is  that  our  measurements  of  space,  which  are  not  mechani¬ 
cal,  are  influenced  by  the  succession  of  our  feelings;  ‘a  principle 
of  mensuration  not  confined  to  larger  surfaces,  but  extending  even 
to  the  most  minute,  of  which  the  superficial  extent  ap|x?ai;^  to  be 
enlarged  or  contracted,  according  to  the  slowness  or  rapidity 
with  which  the  tactual  organ  is  passed  along  the  surface. 

Among  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  infancy,  the  author  con¬ 
tinues,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  tendency  to  frequent 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  parts  of  the  hand.  The  infant, 
indeed,  is  yet  unconscious  that  he  has  an  organ  to  expand  and 
contract,  or  muscular  powers  to  exert ;  but  he  is  not  without  the 
series  oi feelings  created  by  the  progress  of  the  contraction  from 
the  instant  that  the  extended  fingers  are  moved  inward,  till  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  He  expects  also  that 
ytlie  repetition  of  the  same  muscular  effort  will  on  all  occasions  re¬ 
new  the  same  series  of  feelings ;  and  when  a  hard  body  is  inter¬ 
posed,  he  feels  the  series  interrupted,  in  proportion  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  body ;  and  hence  learns  to  measure  that  magnitude 
by  the  extent  of  the  interruption.  In  this  manner  time,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  sequence  of  interned  feelings,  becomes  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  dimension. 

The  infant,  knowing  from  repeated  experiments,  that  he  can 
renew  the  muscular  contractions,  and  the  series  of  consequent 
feelings,  by  an  act  of  the  WiU,  and  perceiving  on  the  intervention 
of  a  hard  bo^,  that  the  series  has  been  interrupted  without 
any  internal  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  necessarily  refers 
the  change  to  some  external  cause.— Thus  we  gather  the  com¬ 
plex  notion  of  an  external  cause,  which  opposes  resistance  to 
muscular  contraction,  and  which,  as  it  breaks  a  series  of  mental 
feelings,  must  have  parts— xa  other  words,  we  have  the  notion  of 
Matter.  This  complex  notion  is  formed, too, by  the  mere  operation 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  thought,  which  equally  govern 
the  infant  and  the  adult,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  (Coeval 
with  the  first  intimations  of  sense,  and  the  earliest  processes  of 
intellect,  no  course  of  future  'education  could  develope. 
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There  are  other  organs,  Dr.  Brown  however  admits,  besides  the 
hand  and  fingers,  from  which  the  same  inferences  may  be  derived ; 
and  he  appears  to  us  almost  to  abandon  his  theory,  when  he 
numbers  tne  “  tactnal Jsdings  thetnselvesf  as  they  arise  in  suc¬ 
cession  among  the  sources  from  which  the  notion  of  time  and 
the  consequent  measurement  of  dimenrion  may  be  deduced. 

The  author,  therefore,  while  he  rejects  the  opinion,'  that  our 
belief  in  the  existence  of  matter  depends  on  an  intuitive  principle 
belonpng  to  Sensation  itself,  admits,  that  it  rests  upon  intuition 
no  less  firm  and  indestructible,  belon^ng  to  the  primary  and 
fundamental  laws  of  human  thought. 

Berkeley’s  scepticism.  Dr.  Brown  thinks,  was  supported  only 
by  the  unphilosophical  transfer  to  mind  of  qualities  of  that  very 
matter,  whose  existence  the  sceptical  theory  was  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  ;  of  the  physical  quality  of  recipiency  in  particular,  with 
reference  to  ideas  which  were  conceiv^  as  existing  in  the  mind, 
and  yet  as  something  distinct  from  it.  There  i^  in  the  author's 
opinion,  but  one  philosophical  species  of  scepticism  as  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  material  world,  viz.  that  which  rejects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ideas  altogether,  and  considering  Perception  itself  with 
the  inferences  deduced  from  it  merely  as  menUu  states.^  and  as 
including  all,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  consciousness, 
leaves  the  question,  whether  there  be  in  nature  a  number  of 
masses  with  qualities  corresponding  to  our  sensations  impossible 
to  be  resolved  by  argument.  To  this  view  of  the  subject  there 
is  no  answer,  he  thinks,  except,  that  universal  and  indestructible 
belief,  which  is  superior  to  all  demonstration.  The  merit  of  Dr. 
Reid,  therefore,  in  overthrowing  philosophical  scepticism,  by  sub¬ 
verting  the  ideal  theory,  is,  in  Dr.  Brown's  opinion,  more  than 
questionable ;  because  that  scepticism  subsists  best  without  the 
aid  of  the  ideal  theory  altogether. 

Dr.  Reid  moreover  supposes,  that  both  Sensation  and  Percep¬ 
tion  are  necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  external  objects, 
and  the  latter  is  termed  by  him  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind. 
But,  in  almost  all  cases,  “  Perception  is,  says  Dr.  Brown,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  memory,  and  nothing  more." — Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  give 
us  no  intimation  of  matter.  But,  when  the  notion  of  matter  is 
once  acquired,  by  the  sense  of  Touch  or  otherwise,  this  feeling 
comes  like  any  other,  to  blend  by  means  of  suggestion  with  our 
other  feelings. — Even,  if  it  be  admitted,  says  the  author,  that  in 
Touch  there  is  a  peculiar  intuition  called  Perception,  why  discri¬ 
minate  this  as  a  faculty  more  than  any  other  intuition,  since  the 
phenomena  of  mind  exhibit  only  a  sequence  of  states.,  jiroduced 
liy  the  antecedent  circumstances  necessary  for  their  develop¬ 
ment  f 
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Dr.  Reid  has  also  misapplied,  as  Dr.  Brown  thinks,  the  term 
object  in  treating  of  perception,—  a  term  by  which  he  deagnated 
merely  the  external  cause  of  that  state  of  mind,  and  which  does 
not,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Brown,  “  express  .a  relation  different 
<<  from  that  relation  of  simple  and  invariable  antecedence,  which 
«  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  causation  in  other  se- 
«  quences  of  events  material  or  mental." — The  ideal  theory  had 
its  origin,  in  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  apparent  Per¬ 
ception  o4'  objects  at  a  distance — and  for  the  reciprocal  action 
on  each  other,  as  cause  and  effect,  of  substances  so  disnmilar 
as  matter  and  mind.  Thus  last  circumstance  rendered  it  con¬ 
venient  to  introduce  “  species,"  or  **  ideas,"  as  a  medium  of 
communication  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both ;  but  a  better 
physical  analysis  has  now  proved,  that  there  is  no  distant  Per<< 
ception ;  “  and  the  other  difficulty,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  “  vanishes 
**  in  like  manner,  when  it  is  shown  that  causation  docs  not  im- 
**  ply  any  intermediate  link  of  connection,  but  is  the  simple  re- 

lation  of  one  change  that  is  invariably  antecedent  to  another 
**  change  that  is  invariably  consequent." 

Of  Vision^  Dr.  Brown  remarks,  that  we  see  nothing  but  light; 
and  that  we  learn  from  sight  the  magnitudes  and  figures  of  bo¬ 
dies  only  by  their  power  in  modifying  the  light  which  enters  the 
retina.— -The  quesUon  how  the  small  portion  of  light  present  at 
the  retina  enables  us  to  discover  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  po¬ 
sition  of  distant  objects,  is  discussed  by  the  author.— In  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals,  this  perception,  he  remarks,  seems  an  instinct 
—in  man  it  is  the  result  of  experience.  The  figure  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  objects  are  recog^izra  by  Touch— the  light  which 
they  reflect  or  emit,  by  the  eye — these  different  sensations  hav¬ 
ing  often  co-existed,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
our  intellectual  nature,  that  the  feeling  of  the  one  should 
suggest,  as  belonging  to  the  same  object,  the  feelings  derived 
from  the  other,  just  as  the  sound  of  words  suggests  their  signi¬ 
fication. — Hence  the  anomalies  in  vision  are  easily  explained. 
We  see  an  object  as  one,  whether  we  look  on  it  with  one  or  both 
eyes,  because  the  tactual  feeling  suggested  is  but  one ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  image  of  the  object  ^  inverted  on  the  retina,  we  see 
it  erects  liecause  it  appeared  so  to  the  touch.  Vision,  theKfore, 
imparts  to  us  a  vast  variety  of  knowledge,  not  directly,  but  by 
the  secondary  feelings  associated,  and  indissolubly  blended  with 
it,  so  as  to  appear  to  belong  to  its  primary  intimations. 

Berkeley’s  clistinction  of  visible  and  tangible  figure,  the  former 
being  co-extensive  only  with  that  portion  of  the  retina  affected, 
the  latter  being  the  magnitude  which  we  actually  perceive,  is 
rejected  by  Dr.  Brown;  because  we  have  no  evidence  of  its 
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truth,  and  never  were  conscious  of  having  perceived  this  vUibU 
figure ;  because  the  small  image  discovered  on  the  retma  of  the 
eje  upon  dissection,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  perception  of 
figure,  the  nervous  expan^on  in  our  other  senses,  which  con> 
fessedly  do  not  give  any  notion  cd*  magnitudcy  being  equally 
impres-sed  by  their  external  objects ;  berause  the  necessary  co¬ 
existence  in  our  maturer  years  of  the  sensation  of  colour,  with 
the  notion  of  extension^  does  not  prove  that  the  union  is  any 
thin^  more  than  the  result  of  the  feelings  of  suggestion  already 
explained.  At  any  rate,  the  colour  co^^xists  with  the  extension 
of  the  tangible  magnitude  only,  not  with  that  of  the  visible, 
and  can  afford  no  proof  that  it  is  the  viable  6gure  which 
we  perceive.  Finally,  that  colour  which,  from  the  sug^;es- 
tions  of  touch, 'we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  tangiUe 
magnitudes,  could  never  have  been  thus  ascribed,  if  the 
ly  colour,  and  the  only  form  which  we  perceive,  were  thy# 
small  visible  figure  impressed  upon  the  retina,  of  which  the  puny 
dimen.'ions  could  never  become  commensurate  with  the  vast 
and  various  coloured  surfaces  which  we  behold  in  nature. 

Although  it  be  necessary,  the  author  observes,  for  the  sake 
of  arrangement,  to  consider  our  sensations  as  existing  separately 
and  in  succession,  they  are  very  seldom  actually  simple,  and 
uncomhined  with  other  feelings,  of  which  the  emotion  of  desire 
is  the  most  frequent  and  powerful  in  its  modifying  influence, 
and  has,  in  tlie  systems  of  philosophy,  made  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  figure  under  the  name  of  “  implying,  by  that 

term,  besides  mere  desire,  a  knowledge  and  anticipation  that 
the  desired  result  is  to  follow.  We  cannot,  however,  zctll  a- 
Sensarion  or  Perception ;  but  when  “  many  objects  of  a  single 
«  sense  are  together  present,  we  may  desire  to  be  impressed 

with  some  parts  of  the  complex  perception  in  a  more  vivid 
“  manner  than  with  others*— a  desire  which  uniformly  produces 
an  important  result,  rince  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  our  pas< 
sons  and  emotions  vivify  all  the  feelings  with  which  they  har¬ 
monize — and  that,  when  of  various  co-existent  feelings  one  be¬ 
comes  more  lively  than  the  rest,  the  others  fade  away  and  di^ 
appear — thus  reali^g  all  the  phenomena  of  **  Attention^  for 
the  explanation  of  which  it  is  superfluous  to  create  a  specific 
power  orfaadtyy  since  nothing  occurs  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  account,  by  referring  to  that  provision  in  the  economy  of  the 
mind,  by  which  **  what  we  wish  to  know  becomes  immediately, 
**  on  that  very  account,  by  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 

thought  and  emotion,  more  easy  to  be  known.* 

We  now  advance  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  York  which  pra- 
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Bents  the  most  prominent  claim  to  originality,  and  to  which  the 
author  evidently  trusted  the  reputation  of  his  system — the  ana¬ 
lysis  and  distribution  of  the  “  Intellectual  States  or  Feelings” 
of  the  mind. 

He  begins  by  pronouncing  a  severe  censure  on  Condillac  and 
Reid — the  former  of  whom,  by  representing  all  our  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  as  mere  sensations  variously  trans- 
“  formed,”  has  erred  by  an  excess  of  simplicity — while  the  Scot- 
tish  metaphysician,  unnecessarily  redundant  in  his  divisions,  has 
overshadowed  the  science  by  the  crowd  of  imaginary  powers 
which  he  has  called  into  being. 

Dr.  Brown  divides  the  states  of  the  mind  into  External  and 
■Internal  Affections^  denoting,  by  the  former  term,  the  phenomena 
of  Sensation ;  and,  by  the  latter,  what  he  terms  “  Intellectual 
«  States  of  the  mind  and  Emotions^  The  intellectual  states  of 
mind  are  only  two :  “  Conceptions  and  Feeling  of  relation,” — and 
“  our  whole  trains  of  thought,”  says  the  author,  “  if  we  abstract 
**  from  them  the  sensations  which  external  objects  may  occasion. 
“  ally  induce,  and  the  emotions  that  may  frequently  mingle  with 

them,  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  these,  and  of  these 
“  alone.” 

Conceptions  are  not  generated,  nor  arc  Relations  '■'•feltf  at 
least  as  existing  in  a  trairiy  except  upon  some  principle  of  con¬ 
nection.  What  is  this  principle  ?  Dr.  Brown  rejects  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  “  Association  of  Ideas,”  because  the  terms  imply  a 
mysterious  union  of  the  objects  themselves^  of  which  nature  af¬ 
fords  no  trace— and  because  the  supposed  union  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  our  ideas  or  conceptions  alone,  when,  if  it  exist  at 
all,  it  is  common  to  them  and  to  our  feelings  and  emotions. 
Instead  of  this  appellation,  erroneous  in  theory,  and  improperly 
restricted  in  application,  he  adopts  the  term,  “  Suggestion,”  which 
he  describes  as  either  “  simple”  or  “  relative ;” — “  simple,”  when 
the  phrase  is  used  “  to  express  nothing  more  than  what  is  actu¬ 
ally  observed  by  us,  in  the  readiness  of  certain  feelings  to  arise 
after  certain  other  feelings,  as  resemblances  of  former  perceptions 
or  conceptions,  or  other  preceding  states  of  the  mind  ;  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  phrase  uniformly  to  such  sim{)le  sequences  of  the 
similar  feelings,  exclusively  of  all  notions  of  relation  of  object 
to  object,  that  may  occasionally  arise  from  them,  and  be  inter¬ 
mingled  with  them,” — and  “  relative,”  when  it  is  applied  to  that 
class  of  phenomena  in  which  “  the  Perception  or  C’onception  of 

two  or  more  objects  suggests  or  gives  rise  to  certain  feelings 
“  of  relation.,  which,  as  states  of  the  mind,  differ  from  the  mere 
“  Perceptions  or  Conceptions  themselves  that  have  given  rise  to 
“  them,  not  merely  as  these  Perceptions  or  Conceptions  appear 
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«  to  differ  from  each  other,  but  generically  as^a  distinct  order 
“  of  feeJings.” — The  reader  may  not,  perhaps,  discover  from 
these  passages,  in  which  the  language  oS  the  author  has  been  stu¬ 
diously  preserved,  that  the  mysterious  science  of  the  physiology 
of  mind,  has  gained  much  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Brown  in 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  its  phraseology ;  but  if  this  author 
be  not  more  luminous  than  his  predecessors,  let  us  see  whether 
he  l>e  more  just  and  profound.  • 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Perception  of  one  object  suggests 
the  conception  of  many  others ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  exercises  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  “  renovations  of  feel- 
“  inw” — that  this  renovating  influence  is  not  confined  “  to  the 
«  affections  of  sense,”  but  extends  to  the  Judgments  formed,  and 
the  Emotions  that  have  been  felt — and  that  the  suggesting  prin¬ 
ciple  thus  governs  not  only  our  Conceptions,  but  our  Opinions 
and  Passions.  “  It  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  soon  remarked,” 
says  the  author,  that  the  suggestion  is  not  wholly  vague  and 
^  indiscriminate,  but  that  certain  conceptions  are,  according  to 
“  circumstances,  more  readily  suggested  than  others Hence 
the  attempt  to  reduce,  under  a  lew  general  heads,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  mysterious  succession — an  attempt  for  which 
Mr.  Hume  has  challenged  the  praise  of  originality,  but  in  which 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  most  disringuishra  of  the  Greek 
philosophers. 

Resemblance,  Contiguity  in  place  or  time.  Causation,  and  Con¬ 
trast — ^the  last  of  which  Mr.  Hume  attempts  unsuccessfully  to 
resolve  into  some  of  the  others, — are  the  laws  assigned  by  that 
philosopher  as  regulating  the  association  of  ideas.  But  Dr. 
Brown  objects,  that,  upon  his  own  principles,  “  Causation 
“  may  be  reduced  to  the  head  of  Contiguity,  of  which  it  is, 
“  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  example,” — and  proceeds  to  re¬ 
duce  even  Resemblance  and  Contrast  to  the  same  head,  by  a 
process  of  analysis,  of  which  the  subtlety  is  more  remarkable, 
by  far  than  the  soundness. 

When  objects  resemble  each  other,  says  he,  the  common 
quality  in  which  they  agree  must  co-exist  in  each,  with  the  other 
qualities  in  which  they  differ — and  hence  the  Perception  of  one 
of  the  objects  suggests  the  other,  upon  the  principle  of  Conti¬ 
guity  :  While,  in  the  case  of  objects  strongly  contrasted  in 
^  any  qualitji,  they  must  agree,  at  least  in  this  one  respect,  that 
**  they  are  both  extraordinary  in  relation  to  that  quality ;  and 
“  the  feeling  of  extraordinariness,  with  respect  to  the  same  qua- 
“  lity  that  has  attended  the  perception  of  both  objects,  may, 

■  “  like  any  other  part  of  a  complex  whole  in  which  two  objects 
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**  agree,  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  reciprocal  suggestion  by  the 
“  influence  of  mere  co-existence.” 

Did  the  author  not  perceive,  that  the  common  qualities  of 
objects,  are  not  therefore  tdenlicaly—said  that  the  reciprocal 
suggesdon  of  these  qualides  could  be  the  effect  only  of  that  Re- 
se^lance  which  he  vainly  endeavours  to  resolve  into  Condguity  ? 
And,  in  the  instance  of  Contrast,  what  could  lead  him  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  qualides  contrasted  are,  of  necesdty,  extraordinary 
in  any  other  circumstance  excepting  the  mere  Contrast— that 
the  extremes  of  colour,  for  example,  considered  separately,  are 
more  extraordinary  than  the  intermediate  gradations — or,  that 
this  extraordinartnesSf  to  use  the  harsh  term  invented  for 
the  occadon,  consists  in  any  thing  else  than  that  Contrast  of 
which  the  angularity  that  occurs  is  the  consequence  not  the 
source  ? — The  author  himself,  indeed,  has  felt  his  analysis  to 
be  useless  fur  all  practical  purposes — and,  in  prosecuting  his  in¬ 
quiries,  has  been  content^  to  adhere,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  established  phraseology,  and  to  acknowledge  the  laws  of  Sug¬ 
gesdon,  as  exisdng  in  **  Resemblance,  Contrast,  and  former 
Proximity.'” 

Asa  Supplement  to  these  primary  laws  of  Suggesdon,  cor- 
reedve  of  their  vague  and  indefinite  operation,  the  author 
enumerates  what  he  calls  the  secondary  laws,  under  six  different 
heads.  The  duration  of  the  original  feelings — their  liveliness — 
their  frequent'  renewal — their  existence  as  blauled  with  other 
conceptions, '  or  experienced  in  a  state  pure  and  unmingled — 
the  constitutional  differences  wliich  distinguish  individuals— 
Such  are  the  principles  enumerate  by  Dr.  Brown,  with  no 
great  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  as  modifying  the  primary 
laws  of  association,  and  out  of  the  muldtude  of  related  ol^ 
jects  or  feelings,  recalling  those  only  in  regular  sequence,  of 
which  the  relation  is  the  most  intimate,  and  the  suggestion  the 
most  important  for  the  purposes  cither  of  acdon  or  speculadon. 

The  consdtutional  differences  which  disdnguish  individuals,  and 
which  create  the  phenomena  of  Genius,  and  the  wonders  of  inven- 
dve  power,  are,  in  Dr.  Brown's  opinion,  of  eauer  explanadon 
than  has  b^n  hitherto  imagined,  and  arc  all  to  be  attnbuted  to 
the  original  tendency  of  the  mind  to  the  suggestions  of  analo¬ 
gy  or  resemblance  in  preference  to  those  of  mere  proximity. 
Thus  the  C/oncepdon  of  a  single  object  suggests  tc^a  mind  im- 
bued  with  thi.s  fortunate  tendency,  a  scries  of  remote  and  refined 
analogies — summons  up  in  profusion  a  train  of  images,  at  once 
beautiful  and  appropriate— and  imparts  a  richness  of  ^thought, 
and  vigour  of  diction,  of  which  a  humbler  intellect  is  incapable. 
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The  relation  of  Proximity  is  all  that  the  latter  recognises— and 
when  any  subject  is  presented,  it  recalls  only  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  oUiers  which  have  co-existed  with  the  former  con¬ 
ception  of  the  same  subject — thus  chmning  down  the  unhappy 
individual  to  helpless  reminiscence  and  imitation,  and  presenting, 
under  the  borrowed  colours  of  the  Imagination,  only  the  humbler 
toils  Memory. 

The  same  distinction  prevails  in  the  pursuits  of  science.  The 
inventive  intellect  is  conducted  by  the  force  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  analogy  to  the  discovery  of  relations  in  the  laws  of  the 
material  world  which  must  for  ever  remtun  impenetrable  to  him 
who  possesses  a  less  elastic  tendency  of  mind. — And  when 
the  author  feels  that  his  theory  of  Genius^  founded  upon  a 
distinction  in  the  laws  of  Suggestion,  which  he  had  just  been 
endeavouring  to  annihilate,  must  involve  him  in  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction,  he  explains  himself  by  remarking,  that  the  sugges¬ 
tions  oif  Anali^y  are,  after  all,  but  the  more  indirect  suggestions 
of  a  Proximity  belonging  not  indeed  to  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  emotions  with  which  they  are  observed  or 
conceived,— and  that  in  this  manner,  the  suggestions  of  Ana¬ 
logy  which  belong  to  genius,  proceed  not  immediately  from 
the  actual  contiguity  of  the  perceptions  or  conceptions,  but 
mediately  by  the  proximity  of  the  common  feelings  with 
which  the  objects  have  been  contemplated.  The  theory  thus 
assumes  at  last  a  happy  coincidence  with  the  common  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  subject,  by  ascribing  the  highest  genius  to  him 
who  has  viewed  nature  with  the  most  sustmned  and  intense  emo¬ 
tions,  whether  this  genius  be  displayed  in  works  of  fancy,  of 
which  emotion  is  the  essence,— or  even  in  the  discoveries  and  in- 
venUons  of  philosophy :  Because  the  man  who  has  taken  the 
largest  and  fondest  survey  of  nature  will  succeed  best  in  expUun- 
ing  her  laws ;  and  as  the  secret  of  philosophical  invention  con¬ 
sists  in  that  minute  observation  by  which  what  is  essential  in 
the  phenomena  is  distinguished  from  what  is  casual,  it  seems 
adequately  explained,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  by  a  theory  which 
ascribes  it  to  tne  suggestion  of  anal(^ies,  since  these  anaio^es 
will  be  both  more  numerous  and  distinct,  the  more  constant, 
simple,  and  unencumbered  the  perceptions  of  the  related  ob¬ 
jects. 

The  greater  vivacity  of  a  trtun  of  Conceptions,  suggested 
not  by  analogous  antecedent  conceptions,  but  by  the  actual 
Perception  of  some  external  object  suggesting  the  kindr^ 
and  harmonizing  train — a  phenomenon  which  Mr.  Stewart' 
has  ascribed  to  the  greater  permanence  of  the  Perception,  but 
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which  Dr.  Brown  ’  imputes  to  the  felt  reality  of  the  object  per< 
ccived,  and  its  deeper  power  in  creating  emotion — is  stated  by 
this  author  to  be  a  law  hitherto  not  sufficiently  regarded  by 
philosophers,  although  capable  of  explaining  some  of  the  most 
interesting  appearances  in  the  physiology  of  mind. — In  the  view 
of  this  subject,  generally  taken,  it  seems  moreover  to  be  implied. 
Dr.  Brown  remarks,  that  the  conceptions  succeed  each  other  tna 
/rain,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  term, — that  they  advance  and 
disappear  in  regular  succession,  and  never  co-exist;  although 
the  slightest  reflation  must  satisfy  every  one,  that  such  is'not 
the  order  of  nature — that  one  conception,  after  performing  its 
office  of  suggesting  the  next  in  the  tnun,  does  not  vanish,  but 
remains  to  mingle  with  its  successors,  and  influence  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  entire  groupe — an  important  truth,  of  which  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  founded  on  the  comparison  of 
objects,  and  implying  their  co-existence  as  Conceptions— but  still 
more,  the  complex  workings  of  Imagination,  onbrd  convincing 
evidence. 

Before  this  new  theory  of  the  author's,  the  entire  array  of  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  mar>halled  by  the  ingenuity  of  preceding  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  recognized  indeed  in  the  language  of  common 
life,  disappears ;  and  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  become 
all  merged  and  confounded  in  the  simplicity  of  the  author  s  Sug¬ 
gesting  principle.  What,  says  Dr.  Brown,  is  the  alleged  pow- 
er  of  Conception^  but  the  suggesting  principle ;  “  that  prin- 
**  ciple  by  which  conceptions  and  certain  other  feelings  arise." 
— In  what  does  the  remembrance  of  any  thing  differ 
•‘from  the  mere  conception  of  it?  It  differs  in  this  resprot 
“  merely,  that  when  we  use  the  word  memory,  we  speak  of 
“  a  more  complex  feeling ;  not  of  a  mere  conception,  but  of  a 
“  mere  conception  combined  with  a  notion  of  fiwe."— The  error 
into  which  philosophers  have  fallen,  by  considering  Memory  as  a 
generically  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  has  in  Dr.  Brown's  opi¬ 
nion  proceeded  from  an  imperfect  analyns  of  the  phenomena  of 
Reminiscence^  in  which  we  appear  to  have  the  power  of  reeling 
past  conceptions  by  an  act  the  wiU.  But  there  is  a  manifest 
illusion  in  this,  because  we  cannot  wiU  the  remembrance  of  con¬ 
ceptions  without  implying  that,  the  conceptions  are  dready  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  mind,  so  as  to  become  the  subject  of  volition,— 
while  in  the  phenomena  referred  to,  all  that  truly  distin^ishes 
them,  from  the  ordinary  sequences  of  Conception,  is  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  “  a  vague  Desire,"  which  by  rendering  more  penna- 
nent  each  part  of  the  train  of  thought  as  it  arises,  asasts  power¬ 
fully  in  the  evolution  of  the  remainder  of  the  sequence. 
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The  power  of  Imagination,  again,  of  which  novelty  of  com¬ 
bination  is  the  distinctive  attribute,  cannot,  any  more  than 
Reminiscence,  exemplify  the  exerdse  of  votilUm ;  but  the  new 
combinations  which  fancy  creates,  and  which  were  never  before 
present  to  our  consciousness,  are  the  result  of  those  suggestions 
of  Analogy  in  the  number  and  variety  of  which  the  power  of 
Genius  is  by  Dr.  Brown  supposed  to  reside. — “  We  think,*’ 
says  he  in  expUnation,  “  of  the  form  of  a  horse  in  rapid  mo- 
**  tion }  its  rapid  motion  suggests  to  us  the  analogous  rapid  mo- 
♦«  tion  of  other  animals ;  we  think  of  the  wings  of  a  bird,  not 
“  losing,  however,  on  that  account  the  primary  conception  of  the 
“  form  cX  a  swift  and  ^autiful  horse,  which  suggested  the  swifter 
**  organs  of  flight  of  the  winged  animal :  the  form  of  a  horse, 
**  and  tlie  wings  of  a  bird,  are  thus  mingled  in  one  complex 
**  state  of  mind.  We  have  the  conception  of  Pegasus.” — In  ex¬ 
plaining  **  the  continuous  plans  of  invention”  which  are  carried  on 
by  persons  of  genius,  the  author  reiterates  in  substance  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  phenomenon  of  Keminiscenca,  and  ascribes  the 
sustained  operations  of  fancy,  not  to  any  power  of  ro/i/to?!, 
which  he  thinks  necessarily  excluded  by  the  mere  statement  of 
the  case,  but  to  the  influence  of  Desire  imparting  intense  interest 
and  greater  permanence  to  the  intellectual  presentiment  of  the 
subject, — retaining  the  conceptions  which  are  suited  to  illustrate 
or  embellish  it  as  they  arise, — and  permitting  those  of  a  contrary 
description  to  fade  away  and  disappear  from  the  train  of  thought. 
“  The  phenomena  of  imagination,  in  short,  are  proofs,”  ob- 
Krves  the  author,  **  of  those  general  tendencies  of  the  mind  by 

which  we  are  susceptible  of  simple  suggestion,  of  relative  sug- 
**  gestion,  and  of  desire,  but  not  of  any  specific  faculty  additional 
“  to  these.” 

Nor  are  the  phenomena  of  HaJnt  of  more  difficult  explanation, 
either  as  their  supposed  power  confers  additional  dexterity  in 
the  acts  performs,  or  more  intense  desire  for  their  repetition. 
The  dexterity  acquired  results  from  the  economy  of  muscular 
power,  which  experience  enables  us  to  exercise,  by  teadiin^  us 
the  precise  portion  required  for  the  purpose  we  nave  in  view  ; 
while  the  increased  deare  for  gratifications,  perhaps  indiflerent. 
in  the  beginning,  proceeds  from  the  frequent  co-existence  of  the 
perceptions  of  the  objects  desired,  with  other  feelings  of  delight, 
by  which  the  objects  and  feeling  reciprocally  ret^  each  other 
on  the  mere  principle  of  Suggestion. 

Thus  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Habit,  resolving 
themselves  easily  into  the  phenomena  of  Suggestion,  are  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  catalogue  of  intellectual  powers ;  the  author, 
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however,  admitting,  that  as  the  terms  denote  complex  states  of 
mind,  of  great  interest  and  importance,  it  is  from  theory  alone 
the  terms  are  to  be  expelled,  while  they  must  still  retam  th^ 
place  in  the  practice  of  language. 

So  much  ror  the  doctrine  of  Simple  Suggestion.  The  Rela¬ 
tive  Suggestions,”  or  “  Feelings  of  relation^'*  which  constitute  the 
only  other  intellectual  state  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible, 
are  either  **  relations  of  co-existence,”  or  «  relations  of  succes¬ 
sion,”  as  they  embrace  either  “  the  composition  of  bodies  or  the 
sequences  of  objects  and  events.” 

The  relation  of  Resemblance,  of  which  Dr.  Brown  asserts  that 

the  suggestion  or  instant  sequence  after  the  joint  perception  of 
the  resembling  objects  seems  as  little  mysterious  as  the  mere 
Perception  of  the  objects  after  the  necessary  previous  organic 
change,  or  as  any  other  sequence  of  feelings  whatever”  plunges 
him  into  the  controversy  so  long  maintained  upon  the  doctnne 
of  Classification.  The  Nominalists^  he  says,  who  felt  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing  the  resemblance  of  a  portnut  to  the  per¬ 
son  represented,  would  not  acknowledge  any  felt  resemblance 
of  a  square,  an  oblong,*  a  rhombus,  and  a  rhomboid,  but  main¬ 
tained  that  the  classification  of  the  whole,  as  four-sided  figures, 
is  arbitrary  and  capricious.  “  The  essence  of  this  theory  of 
generalization,”  says  Dr.  Brown,  “  is  that  we  have  no  general  no¬ 
tions  or  general  feelings  of  any  kind  which  lead  us  to  class  cer¬ 
tain  objects  with  certiun  other  objects ;  that  there  is  nothing 
general  but  the  mere  names  or  other  symbols  which  we  employ ; 
and  that  in  all  the  ascending  gradations  therefore  of  species,  ge¬ 
nus,  order,  and  class,  the  arrangement  is  constituted  as  truly  as 
it  is  defined  by  the  mere  word  that  expresses  it,  without  any  re^ 
lative  feeling  of  the  mind  as  to  any  common  circumstances  of  re¬ 
semblance  intermediate  between  the  primary  perception  of  the 
separate  objects,  and  the  verbal  designation  that  ranks  them  to¬ 
gether.” 

This  theory,  which  strips  general  terms  of  all  propriety 
of  'application — which  renders  the  use  of  them  capricious, 
by  dissolving  their  connection  with  the  intellectual  feelings 
in  which  they  have  their  origin — which  reduces  the  process 
of  arrangement  and  generalization  to  a  mere  play  upon  words, 
and  essentially  degrades  the  dignity  of  science  itself,  is  repug¬ 
nant,  the  author  thinks,  to  reason,  and  absurd  in  its  very  state¬ 
ment.  The  feeling  of  agreement  in  certain  qualities  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  perception  of  resembling  objects,  is  the  cause  of 
the  invention  of  the  general  terms  by  which  that  agreement  Ls 
expressed.  In  short,”  says  Dr.  Brown,  “  there  never  would 
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have  been  general  terms,  if  there  had  not  been  any  thing  gene¬ 
ral  but  terms.” 

The  process  by  which  generalization  is  accomplished,  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  he  adds,  in  all  its  steps.  We  perceive  two  objects — the  nmple 
perception  is  the  first  step  in  the  process ;  we  feel  their  resem- 
blance»-this  is  the  second  step,  and  that  of  which  the  Nomi¬ 
nalist  takes  no  account ;  we  invent  and  apply  the  general  term 
expresave  of  this  Jeelingy  and  this  is  the  third  and  last  step 
which  has  made  such  a  figure  in  the  system  of  the  Nominalists, 
as  to  have  obliterated  the  intermediate  mental  state  upon  which 
the  validity  of  the  whole  series  depends,  and  with  which  the  in¬ 
tellectual  process  in  fact  terminates. 

.  The  general  terms,  however,  although  not  essential  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  process,  serve  the  highly  important  use  of  communication 
—enable  us  to  impart  to  other  minds  the  result  of  the  most  subtle 
processes  of  thought  equally  with  our  concepUons  of  individual  ob¬ 
jects— give  precision  to  science,  and  embody  the  successive  accu¬ 
mulations  of  knowledge  from  age  to  age,  in  a  form  that  is  impe¬ 
rishable  but  with  the  destruction  of  language.  That  the  intellec¬ 
tual  process,  however,  is  independent  of  the  use  of  general  terms, 
must  be  apparent,  says  the  writer,  from  the  phenomena  present¬ 
ed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who,  by  exhibiting  the  indications  of 
their  own  solitary  and  scanty  processes  of  this  nature,  shew  at 
once  their  practicability,  without  the  intervention  of  words,  and 
the  narrow  Umits  by  which,  without  such  aid,  they  are  bounded. 

The  Internal  Feeling  of  Resemblance^  therefore,  is  the  cause, 
Imth  of  the  invention  and  of  the  limitation  of  general  terms ; 
for  it  is  no  more  possible,  on  the  principles  of  the  Nominalists, 
to  asrign  a  reason  why  any  individual  should  be  excluded  from 
the  classes  which  general  terms  denote,  than  why  any  other 
should  be  included.— The  most  celebrated  writers  among  the  No¬ 
minalists  have  thus  been  perpetually  embarrassed  by  the  contra¬ 
dictions  of  their  own  system,  and  in  their  reasonings  have  assumed 
the  existence  of  «  Classes”  and  “  Orders,”  of  which  their  doc¬ 
trine  denied  the  perception  to  be  possible ;  they  have  talked  of 
assigning  to  objects  their  proper  classes  in  the  course  of  the  very 
argument  by  which  they  denied  the  power  of  the  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  the  word  “  class”  means. — The  source  both  of 
their  errors,  and  of  the  favour  with  which  they  were  received, 
may,  in  Dr.  Brown's  opinion,  be  traced  to  the  absurdities  of  the 
theory  of  “  Realism”  with  which  they  had  in  the  first  instance  to 
contend,  and  which  supposed  that  there  were  present  to  the 
mind  in  the  process  of  generalization,  certain  “  universaljbrmt  or 
species f  of  which  the  hypothesis  was  at  once  revolting  to  belief. 
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and  unpropitious  to  science.  It  may  be  traced  also,  he  thinks,  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  system  of  “  Conceptualism,”  by  which  theNo- 
minalists  were  afterwards  opposed,  and  which,  by  assuming  that 
“  Conceptions,”  instead  of  “  Feelings  of  relation^  were  the  proto- 
types  in  the  mind,  of  general  terms,  embarrassed  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine,  and  covered  with  ridicule  some  of  the  most  noted  attempts 

at  its  exemplification _ Dr.  Brown,  therefore,  believing  that  he 

had  discovered  the  true  source  of  all  generalization,  refuses 
equally  to  be  called  Realist,  Nominalist,  or  Conceptualist;  but, 
with  the  boldness  of  a  discoverer  in  science,  has  invented  a  new 
term,  and  styled  himself  a  Relationist.” 

We  have  now  given  a  summary  of  all  that  seems  new  or  import¬ 
ant  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  sludl  proceed  to  the  calm 
and  impartial  invesUgation  of  the  merits  of  ms  theory. 

We  feel  compelled  to  pause  on  the  very  threshold  of  this 
system.  Dr.  Brown's  rejecUon  of  the  established  divisions 
of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  rests  manifestly  up¬ 
on  the  conclusions  which  he  has  adopted  relative  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  power  and  causation  \  and  whatever  ofnnion  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  the  speenal  objecUons  which 
he  makes  to  the  arrangements  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  his  leading  principle  has  a  reference  more  extensive 
and  profound  than  to  their  imputed  imperfecUons.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  Powers  or  Faculties  should  be  denied  to  the 
mind  by  the  philosopher  who  excludes  the  notion  of  power with 
its  ordinary  attributeSy  from  the  catalogue  of  intellectual  reali¬ 
ties,  and  who  informs  us  that  we  invent  the  term  not  to  ex- 

press  any  thing  distinct  and  separable  from  the  antecedent 

itself,  hut  to  express  the  simple  relation  which  we  feel  of  its 
“  uniform  immediate  antecedence  to  a  certain  change."^ 

The  mental  phenomena,  therefore,  in  which  preceding  philoso¬ 
phers  had  recognized  the  existence  and  the  operation  oi powers  to 
which,  with  more  or  less  felicity,  they  had  severally  assigned  appro¬ 
priate  names,  could  present  to  the  mind  of  an  enquirer  holding  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Dr.  Brown  on  the  nature  of  power  and 
causation,  only  a  sequence  of  changes  in  the  stcUe  of  the  mind 
itself,  indicating  the  series  of  impressions  received  from  with¬ 
out,  or  the  movements  mysteriously  progressive  within — but 
unitbrmly  negative  of  all  innate  and  independent  energy,  of 
which,  aJthough  the  language  may  be  retained  for  the  purposes 
of  discussion,  yet  the  corresponding  notion  appears  to  be  ba- 
mshed  from  his  philosophical  system. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  by  cause  and  {feet  .we  mean  merely,  as 
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we  are  told  by  Dr.  Brown,  “  the  invariable  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent  of  the  same  phenomena  in  the  same  drcumstances,^ 
and  that  we  invent  the  lerm  power ^  not  to  ex[H-ess  any  thing  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  antecedent  itself,  but  to  express  the  simple  relation 
vMch  we  feel  of  its  uniform  immediate  antecedence  to  a  certain 
change  f  The  case,  we  apprehend,  is  very  different. 

When  we  observe  a  change  produced  in  any  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world,  we  have  an  intuitive  and  indestructible  belief  that 
such  change  must  have  proceeded  from  some  cause,  without  the 
'  operation  of  which  the  change  could  not  have  been  effected. 
This  belief  is  universal,  intuitive,  insurmountable,  and  is  no  more 
to  be  questioned  by  scepticism  than  it  is  to  be  established  by 
reasoning.  Can  a  change  in'  matter  or  in  mind  take  -place 
without  a  cause,  either  perceptible  to  our  observation,  or  as¬ 
sumed  to  exist,  although  eluding  our  researches  ?  The  mere 
statement  of  such  a  proportion  would  involve  a  contradic¬ 
tion — and  the  general  and  invincible  belief,  that,  for  every  ef¬ 
fect,  or  for  every  change,  there  must  be  a  preceding  cause,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  nature— as  much  an  immuta^  law  of  our 
thought^  as  that  qualities  must  inhere  in  a  substance,  although 
we  mall  ever  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  that  which  we  <^1 
substance,  conridered  as  an  object  of  sensation.  The  Senses  do 
not  indeed  inform  us  of  Causation  in  the  intellectual  sense  of  the 
term,  as  implying  power  to  produce  the  change,  and  the  actual 
operation  of  that  power ;  but  we  have  notions  which  are  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  senses — which  are  elementary  laws  of  thought— 
and  which  it  is  vmn  to  endeavour  to  trace  to  the  ordinary  in¬ 
lets  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  exter¬ 
nal  nature. 

It  is  to  the  false  assumption  that  all  our  notions  are  derived, 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  sensation,  and  .that  whatever 
cannot,  by  a  refined  analysis,  be  ultimately  referred  to  this  co¬ 
pious  source,  must  be  discarded  as  unreal  from  our  systems  <d‘ 
philosophy,  that  all  the  mystery  in  which  this  question  has  been 
wrapped,  is  to  be  ascribra.  In  the  impulse,  with  which,  to 
use  Mr.  Hume's  illustration,  one  billiard-ball  is  directed  upon 
another,  and  the  consequent  movement  of  the  ball  which  was 
formerly  at  rest — the  senses  inform  us  only  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place,  and  of  the  antecedence  of  the  impulse ; 
but  in  all  this  there  is  no  intimation  of  power  or  necessary  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  this  philosopher  therefore  concluded,  that  b^use 
he  could  not  detect  in  the  external  phenomena  of  sensation,  the 
internal  and  independent  laws  of  thought,  the  latter  liad  but  an 
imaginary,  not  a  real  existence.  He  I'orgot  that  our  knowledgi* 
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of  the  existence  of  Matter  itself  is  founded  on  the  same  mysterious 
but  incontrovertible  law,  of  which  he  was  here  unphiloso. 
phically  demanding  the  proof ;  and  that  as  our  Consciousness  in- 
dicates  to  us  only  a  series  of  Sensations  which  belong  to  our  own 
minds,  and  which  announce  the  existence  of  their  external  causes, 
upon  the  principle  alone  that  every  change  in  matter  or  in  mind 
must  have  a  cause-~%o  to  dispute  the  general  principle  is  to  de- 
mand  the  proof  of  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  know, 
ledge.  He  felt  himself  compelled,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  habit 
that  anticipation  of  rimilar  results  which  habit  alone  could  never 
have  generated,  and  which  owes  its  orimn  to  an  ultimate  law  of 
thou^t,  of  which  it  is  vain  to  dispute  the  simplicity,  and  impoa. 
sible  to  question  the  intimations. 

In  the  phenomena  of  causation  indeed,  the  intimations  of 
sense  present  to  us  only  what  Dr.  Brown  calls  a  series  of  invari- 
able  antecedents  and  consequents — but  we  have  notions  which 
are  above  and  beyond  this  casual  combination,  and  which  assure 
us  with  certiunty,  that  the  changes  which  we  observe  could  not 
happen  without  causation — implying  by  this  term  not  merely 
a  casual  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  but  efficient  and 
operating  energy.  It  is  on  this  principle  we  judge  of  the 
phenomena  both  of  the  material  and  the  intellectual  world, 
■and  whenever  we  observe  a  change  regularly  produced  upon 
the  antecedence  of  a  certain  object  or  objects,  we  infer  that 
the  secret  power  of  which  the  intellect  presumes  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  exercise  before  the  change  can  occur,  rerides  in  the  obj^ts 
or  phenomena  which  thus  uniformly  precede  the  event.  This 
inference  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  as  to  the  particular  mate¬ 
rial form  in  which  the  energy  is  embodied— we  may  confound 
mere  succession  with  causation — we  may  blend  togeuier,  in  the 
various  combinations  which  the  senses  present,  that  efficacy 
which  is  requisite  for  the  result  produced,  with  the  casual  and 
fortuitous  appendages  which  have  been  connected  with  it :  And 
it  is  the  chief  aim  of  philosophy,  working  by  experiment,  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  necessary  separation,  and  to  distinguish 
what  is  occasional  from  what  is  constant  in  the  combina¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  legitimate  scope  of  all  inquiries  merely  phy¬ 
sical,  which  are  destined  to  collect  the  laws  of  nature  from 
the  accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  by  which  they  are 
promulgated,  and  to  mark  them  with  the  fidelity  which  belongs 
to  the  office  of  a  reporter.  The  metaphysician,  however,  does 
his  duty  but  imperfectly  by  expluning  what  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  physiology  of  his  subject — by  recording  the  changes 
superinduced  upon  it  by  the  influence  of  external  agents,  or  the 
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succession  of  its  own  inward  movements— by  conndering  it  as 
passive  and  inert — and  exhibiting  in  his  speculations  a  servile 
analogy  to  the  researches  of  the  natural  philosopher.  He  must 
not  only  observe  the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  and  which 
appear  the  immediate  result  of  the  external  impulses  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  but  ponder  the  laws  of  its  being,  as  they  modify 
its  every  feeling  and  thought — laws  of  which  sense  only  devel- 
opes  the  operation,  without  having  created  the  ori^nal  ten¬ 
dency — and  of  which  the  agency  is  not  less  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  tnun  of  thought,  than  the  origin  lies  concealed  in  the 
simplid^  of  first  principles,  and  enveloped  in  the  deepest  re¬ 
cesses  of  our  nature. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  therefore,  compel  us 
to  ascribe  every  change  which  is  produced,  to  a  latent  energy 
of  which  it  is  the  province  of  Intellect  alone  to  descry  the 
mysterious  existence— The  senses  exhibit  to  us  some  material 
form  in  circumstances  which  correspond  with  our  intellectual  no¬ 
tion  of  the  agency  of  that  power  of  which  sensation  alone  can 
give  no  intimation— and  we  readily,  and  for  practical  purposes, 
securely  acquiesce  in  the  inference,  that  the  material  form  is  the 
seat  of  the  immaterial  energy  in  the  same  manner  as  we  habi¬ 
tually  conceive  that  superficial  expansion  is  measured  by  the 
eye,  till  a  more  profound  analytis  convince  us  that  this  organ  is 
inadequate  to  the  functions  assigned  to  it.  But  we  soon  conquer 
this  illusion,  and  piercing  the  internal  sources  of  thought,  and  go¬ 
verned*  by  the  principle  which  is  coeval  with  our  spirits,  and 
wrought  into  their  very  nature,  viz.  that  without  operating  ener¬ 
gy,  there  can  be  no  change  produced  or  effect  realized— and  per¬ 
ceiving  from  our  juster  conceptions  of  Matter,  that  in  secondary 
causes  this  invisible  energy  cannot  retide  in  an  independent  state, 
or  operate  except  as  through  a  medium — we  conclude  that  the 
phenomena  of  causation  exhibit  to  the  mind  something  more  than 
sensation  imparts — and  rising  above  the  material  phenomena  in 
which  the  latent  energy  was,  by  a  rash  inference,  supposed  to  be 
independently  embodira,  ascend  to  a  higher  source,  of  which 
the  superintending  power  is  not  more  demanded  by  the  hopes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  than  the  operating  energy  is  diffused 
throughout  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

If  the  notion  of  power ^  such  as  it  suggests  itself  to  every  mind, 
be  not  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  Matter,  it  cannot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Brown's  system,  be  derived  from  the  consciousness  of 
mental  energy — ^because  his  system,  by  discarding  aW powers  or  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind,  and  substituting  for  them  a  series  of  succestive 
states^  robs  the  intellect  itself  of  all  energy,  and  disqualifies  it  ol‘ 
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course  for  suggesting  any  notion  of  power.  Whence  then  has  the 
notion  of  power  been  derived,  such  as  it  exists  in  every  mind,  and 
is  express^  in  every  language  of  the  earth  ?  That  more  is  ex< 
pressed  by  the  term  than  uniform  immediate  antecedence,”  is 
manifest  from  this  circumstance  alone^that  it  required  the  in. 
terpositiun  of  a  philosopher  of  the  last  century  to  correct  the 
mistake  which  had  been  committed  by  countless  generations  of 
human  l)eing8,  and  to  restrict  the  sense  of  the  term  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exclude  elements  which  preceding  philu8(^>her8, 
equally  with  the  vulgar,  had  deemed  essential  to  one  cX  the 
simplest  and  moat  universal  of  all  our  notions.  Whence,  then, 
this  fundamental  and  all-prevuling  error  which  had  perverted 
language,  and  corrupted  the  stream  of  thought  for  ages— >  an 
error  not  in  some  remote  subject  of  speculation  which  experience 
alone  could  illustrate  and  induction  mature — but  in  the  interpret 
tation  even  of  the  primary  laws  thought  P — The  axioms  of  sci. 
ence — the  permanent  and  indissoluble  relations  of  thought  are 
above  and  beyond  all  scepticism — and  no  philosopher  will  be  safe 
in  attempting  either  to  verify  or  to  question  their  truth  by  argu. 
ment.  The  notion  of  cause  and  effect  is  derived  immraiately 
from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  endeavour 
to  detect  in  the  indications  of  sense  what  sense  never  can  deve- 
lope— and  to  expect  in  its  phenomena  the  visible  presence  of 
that  power  of  which  the  intellect  alone  is  the  conscious  and  pri. 
vileg^  perdpienL 

Dr.  Brown  himself,  in  examining  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism, 
employs  an  argument  which,  if  it  had  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  when  treating  of  Causation,  might  have  shewn  him  the  er. 
ror  of  his  theory.  The  Nominalist,  he  says,  who  asserts  that  no. 
thing  is  general  but  voords^  cannot,  upon  his  own  principles,  ac- 
count  for  the  origin  and  application  of  these  words,  which,  if 
there  be  nothing  in  nature  by  which  their  sense  is  determin¬ 
ed,  might,  with  propriety,  admit  of  any  combinations,  however 
fantastic.  **  According  to  him,"  (the  Nominalist,)  says  Dr. 
Brown,  **  there  is  nothing  general  but  the  mere  names  themselves, 
**  which  are  used  to  connect  objects  together  by  a  tie  that  is  pure- 
**  ly  verbal,  and  wh^  these  are  used  to  connect  by  that  verl^  tie 
any  one  set  of  objects  rather  than  any  other  set  of  objects,  he 
cannot  assign  any  reason  whatever,  since  the  assignment  of  a 
reason  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  some  prernout  interven- 
«  ing  feeling  of  the  mind  as  general  as  the  objects  which  it  mark- 
ed  to  be  distinguished  by  the  general  word ;  and  therefore^ 
as  general  as  the  word  that  only  indicated  an  internal  distinc- 
tion  previously  made/' 
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The  principle  assumed  here— «nd  it  is  a  sound  one— that 
words  must  express  something  to  which  there  exists  what 
Dr.  Brown  denominates  a  corresponding  “  feeling  in  the 
**  mind,''  and  that  it  is  impossible,  without  absurdity,  to  deny 
the  existence  of  this  feelings  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  the  terms.  Let  us  ap- 
ply  this  principle  to  the  terms  cause  and  effect^  pawer^  and 
energy^  which  have  all  been  in  familiar  use,  and  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  dispute  that  the  ordinary  sense  indicates  something 
more  than  **  uniform  immediate  antecedence,"  without  denying 
to  Mr.  Hume  and  his  followers  the  merit  of  a  discovery  of  which 
they  would  not  willingly  be  defrauded.  But  all  that  is  addi¬ 
tional  in  the  sense  of  these  terms,  is,  if  Dr.  Brown’s  theory  be 
just,  a  mere  illusion,  to  which,  as  there  exists  no  prototype  in  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  so  there  could  be  no  propriety  in  the  ap- 
lication  of  the  terms  to  those  peculiar  relations  or  combinations 
to  which  they  have  been  immemorially  devoted  in  the  thoughts, 
and  by  the  language  of  ntankind. 

Nor  by  this  misplaced  scepticism  of  Mr.  Hume  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  as  to  our  notion  of  Power,  do  they  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from'  the  bondage  of  those  intuitive  principles  of  thought 
which  they  are  so  prompt  to  analyse;  for  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  compelled,  in  supplement  of  the  vacuum  created  by 
expelling  our  primary  notions  of  Causation,  to  resort  to  other 
primary  notions  yet  more  complex- and  mysterious — to  admit, 
in  the  language  of  the  author  before  us,  “  a  principle  by  which 
«  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  that  the  course  of 
**  nature  has  been  uniform,  and  will  be  uniform,  in  all  the 
**  simple  sequences  that  have  composed,  or  may  hereafter 
*»  compose  it ;  and  that  the  same  antei^dents,  therefore,  have  al- 
ways  been  followed,  and  will  continue  to  be  followed,  by  the 
same  consequents and  this  they  describe  as  “  the  great  law 
*(  which  regulates  alike  our  practical  expectations  and  our  sys- 
terns  of  philosophy— a  principle  of  our  nature,  intuitive  or  in- 
dependent  of  all  reasoning,  since  reasoning,  when  it  is  extendfxi 
from  the  moment  of  actual  observation  to  the  unobserv-ed  past 
or  the  unobserved  future,  must  itself  be  founded  on  it."  And 
this  awkward  substitution  of  a  first  principle,  apparently  compli¬ 
cated,  and  visibly  springing  from  the  source  of  experience^  not 
from  the  original  laws  of  thought,  they  feel  themselves  compelled 
to  make  in  consequence  of  their  hasty  rejection  of  a  principle  far 
simpler  and  more  obvious ;  viz.  that  every  change,  or  effect, 
which  we  contemplate,  proceeds  from  a  cause — from  a  poKcr 
adequate  to  produce  it— from  operating  energ}',  whether  that 
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energy  reside  in  the  physical  forms  which  we  remark  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  antecedents  of  the  change,  or  be  transmitted  through  them 
only  as  a  medium  of  communication ;  without  perceiving  that 
the  principle  assumed  by  them  as  intuitive,  is  but  a  result  of  that 
which  they  rgect—^md  that  it  is  from  a  belief  founded  upon  ex¬ 
perience  mat  the  same  external  forms  which  are  instrumental  in 
the  process  of  causation,  embody  the  same  inward  and  operating 
energy  that  we  expect,  in  like  circumstances,  a  nmilar  result,  and 
anticipate  the  uniformity  of  the  vinble  phenomena  of  nature  from 
the  constancy  of  the  impalpable  and  mysterious  spirit  of  power 
with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

We  havCy  therefore,  a  notion  of  power  different  from  that  rf 
uniform  imnudiate  antecedencCy  into  which  Dr.  Brown  resolves 
it ;  and  if  there  be  any  phenomena  by  which  this  notion  must 
have  been  primarily,  and  has  ever  been  pre-eminently  elicited,  ‘ 
they  are  tlu  phenomena  of  mind.  Dr.  Brown  denies  the  existence 
of  Consciousness,  as  a  separate  power  or  even  state  of  the  mind ; 
but  although  he  may  reject  the  term^  and  censure  the  arrange¬ 
ment  by  vmich  it  has  b^n  introduced,  he  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  the  existence  of  that  knowledge  of  the  states  or  powers  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  intimations  have  been  generally  referred  to 
the  exploded  faculty.  The  knowledge  imparted  %  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  not  indeed,  in  his  opinion,  derived  from  a  particular  fa¬ 
culty,  but  is  included  in  the  Sensations  or  Conceptions  of  which 
we  are  stud  to  be  conscious.  We  knowy  however,  in  some  form 
or  other,  the  states  or  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  and  this 
knowledge  which  we  possess,  imp^s,  pre-eminently  and  .con- 
wicuously  the  notion  of  power.  That  the  mind  appears  altoge¬ 
ther  passive  and  inert — that  it  exhibits  only  a  series  of  states — a 
sequence  of  changes  of  which  it  is  the  subject  only,  without  deve¬ 
loping,  in  any  form,  the  elements  of  energy,  and  imparting  the 
notion  of  power ;  that  it  is  the  first  duty  ot  a  philosopner  to  ban¬ 
ish,  from  his  vocabulary,  every  term  which  can  give  countenance 
to  this  notion,  and  to  sweep  away  the  distinctions  which  have 
alike  incorporated  themselves  with  the  language  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  systems  of  philosophers-^may,  in  the  result,  appear  to  be 
a  profound  truth ;  but  surely  wears,  in  its  first  statement,  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  revolting  paradox.  Yet  this  paradox  forms  the  leading 
novelty  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown. 

“  From  the  beginning  of  life,"  says  this  author,  “  to  its  close, 
the  mind  has  existed,  and  is  known  to  us  only  as  thus  existing 
“  in  various  states  of  changeful feeling :  the  feeling  at  each  mo- 
ment  being  its  state  at  each  moment,  that  continued  till  the 
new  state  of  ^mc  other  feeling  was  more  or  less  rapidly  in- 
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“  duced.  The  whole  series  of  these  feelings,  therefore,  luur 
«  been  the  whole  series  of  its  states,”  &c.  In  another  place,  he 
observes,  **  There  is  a  phyriolc^y  of  the  mind  then  as  there  is  a 
physiolc^  of  the  boay — a  science  which  examines  the  pheno- 
**  mena  of  our  spiritual  part  rimply  as  phenomena,  and  from  the 
order  of  their  succesrion,  or  other  circiunstances  of  analogy,  ar- 
ranges  them  in  classes  under  cerUun  general  names :  as  in  the 
«  phyuology  of  our  corporeal  part  we  consider  the  phenomena 
of  a  different  kind  which  the  body  exhibits,  and  reduce  all  the 
**  diverriries  of  these  under  the  names  of  a  few  general  func- 
“  lions.” 

Not  to  mention  the  novel  and  not  very  felicitous  application  of 
the  term  Feeling”  which  occurs  in  the  above  passages,  and  which 
pervades  indeed  the  whole  a£  Dr.  Brown’s  bmk,  there  are  other 
errors  which,  as  we  apprehend,  pierce  yet  deeper  into  his  system 
of  philosophy.  The  science  of  mind  must  ever  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  work  of  arrangement  and  Classification— for  the  phe¬ 
nomena  about  which  it  is  conversant  have  been  present  to  the 
Consciousness  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  familiar  to  the  secrecy 
of  every  human  breast.  Whatever  doctrine  therefore  affects  the 
principle  of  Classification,  assumes  an  importance  in  this  science 
which  could  belong  |to  it  in  no  other,  and  becomes  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  enUre  superstructure  which  is  to  be  reared.  The 
view  taken  of  the  mind  as  active  or  passive— as  operating 
by  internal  enermes,  or  merely  enduring  impresrions  from 
without — as  devdoping  powers  and  factUties^  or  exhibiting 
only  a  sequence  of  stcUes  or  — -becomes  therefore  of  the 

first  importance,  because  it  tinges  in  no  slight  degree  the  whole 
course  of  future  speculation,  and  decides  whether  the  system  is 
'  to  be  one  of  the  Philosophy,  or  only  of  the  physiology  of  the 
mind. 

The  terra  “  Physiology,”  of  which  Dr.  Brown  seems  so  fond, 
and  by  which  he  has  designated  his  work,  appears  to  us  to  be 
unhappily  chosen,  because  it  gives  an  imperfect  view  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  objects  of  the  science.  The  mind  may^  no  doubt,  be  exa¬ 
mined  afltcr  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr.  Brown,  as  presenting 
merely  a  series  of  states  connected  together  reciprocally  as  ante¬ 
cedents  and  consequents,  without  the  intervention  of  intellectual 

Cer  or  energy  to  break  in  upon  the  inert  and  passive  series : 

it  will  not,  we  think,  be  wisely  or  philosophiudly  examined 
after  this  manner,  because  there  is  something  more  involved,  if 
not  conspicuously  developed,  in  the  phenomena  of  mind  than  this 
simple  sequence,  and  because  there  is  intellectual  power  or  ener¬ 
gy  of  which  this  system  not  only  takes  no  account  but  implies 
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the  non-existence.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  speculate  upon 
the  phenomena  at  all  without  forming  a  theory  which  shall 
either  include  or  reject  the  existence  of  this  mental  energy, 
and  thereby  decide  the  entire  system  of  arrangement  and  the 
fabric  of  nomenclature,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  this  sci- 
ence,  and  has  in  all  ages  formed  the  chief  subject  of  its  contro¬ 
versies  and  enquiries. 

Keeping  these  general  observations  in  view  upon  the  leading 
principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Brown,  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  various  novelties  in  point  of 
doctrine  which  distinguish  the  work  before  us. 

Dr.  Brown  denies  that  “  Consciou-sness”  forms  a  separate 
Power  or  Slaie  of  mind.  Now,  Consciousness  has  been  deno- 
minated  not  unaptly  “  internal  Perception,” — that  ^wer  by 
which  we  know  that  we  have  certain  mental  impressions,  as 
distinguished  from  others.  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular 
“  feeling,”  says  Dr.  Brown,  «  means  only,  I  feel  in  a  parti- 
“  cuUir  manner” — implying,  of  course,  that  the  mind  distin¬ 
guishes  betwixt  and  other  manners,  and  thus  including  some- 
thing  more  than  the  mere  feeling  or  impression.  There  is  an  inter¬ 
nal  perception^  therefore,  having  a  state  of  mind for  its  object — 
and  if  Memory  be  essential  to  this  comparison  of  successive  states, 
that  is  a  reason  only  for  asserting  Consciousness  to  be  a  complex 
power,  not  for  denying  it  to  be  a  power  at  all.  To  be  conscious 
of  a  ^nsation  as  produced  from  jcithout,  is  something  different 
froip  simple  feeling ;  a  combination  occurs  here  of  different  ele¬ 
ments,  of  which  me  internal  Perception  is  not  the  least  impor¬ 
tant. 

Dr.  Brown  has  wisely  followed  his  predecessors  in  treating  of 
the  notion  of  Personal  Identity — a  notion  which  we  must  lie 
contented  to  consider  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  mental  constitu¬ 
tion.  But  when  he  states  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  mind 
to  retmn  its  identity,  aher  its  constant  and  rapid  changes  of 
thought  and  feeling — ^he  forgets,  that  although  the  substance  of 
mind,  like  that  of  matter,  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  qualities, 
yet  the  Conception  of  these  qualities  does  not  comprehend  all 
that  is  included  in  our  notion  of  either — that  by  a  primary  law 
of  our  thoughts,  we  refer  these  qualities  to  a  substance  which 
we  conceive  to  remain  unaltered,  even  tmder  the  most  various 
modifications  of  the  qualities — that  the  Feelings  or  qualities  of 
mind  may  therefore  m  changed,  while  the  essence  remains  the 
same — and  that  no  difficulty  could  occur  on  this  subject,  except 
by  disputing  those  primary  laws  of  thought  of  which  we  can  give 
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uo  account,'  but  upon  which  all  science  is  grounded,  and  by 
which  we  are  inresisUbly  governed. 

Upon  the  question  as  ’ui  the  on^n  of  our  knowledge  of  tlie 
existence  of  Matter,  we  must  make  two  general  remarks  before 
proceeding  to  examine  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown.  l«t.  That  by 
affirming  the  sense  of  Touch  to  the  medium  by  w  hich  we  learn 
the  existence  of  matter,  philosophers  have  not  asserted,  that  the 
sensations  which  this  organ  supplies,  constitute  the  K-hok  of  our 
knowledge  of  nuUter,  or  are-  not  mingled  with  intellectual  in¬ 
ferences.  The  Sense  is  merely  the  inlet  of  the  Sensatimas,  but 
does  not  generate  the  noiionjt  which  we  have  of  matte);.  *</, 
I'hat  what  Dr.  Brown  denominates  muscular  feelings^  being 
states  mind  alone,  could  never  form  the  medium  (jS  that  oom- 
tuunication  betwixt  mind  and  matter,  by  which  the  existence  of 
the  latter  is  ivcognised,  however  deeply  such  feelings  may  muagic 
in  the^mplex  notion — and  that  as  it  is  only  through  the  sense 
of  Touch  itself,  tliat  the  alleged  muscular  feelings  can.be  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  absurd  to  asidgn  these  feelings  as  die  origin  of 
compound  notion. 

There  is  an  important  difference  betwixt  our  belief  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  generally  of  somelJdng  ejcternalf  and  our  knowledge  ^ its 
specific  properties.  Dr.  Brown  himself  resolves  our  know, 
ledge  of  Figure  and  Dimension  into  the  Jelt  resistance  made 
to  a  series  of  muscular  contractions,  which  had  formerly  been 
experienced  without  reastance— «nd  wliich,  as  we  cannot  ascribe 
the  change  to  any  tliii^  in  die  mind  itself,  we  necessarily  refer 
to  something  external.  A  change  in  the  mental  state,  without 
any  cause  in  d^  mind  itself,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  neces¬ 
sarily  generates  the  notion  of  something  external,  cd*  which  the 
properties  are  afterwards  perceived  in  detail.  As  every  Sensa- 
tion  therefore,  produces  a  change  in  tlie  mind  not  generated  by 
the  mind  itself,  any  mr  all  of  our  senses  may  ^ve  us  the  notion 
of  an  external  cause. 

But  what  is  this  external  cause,  and  how  do  we  acquire  the 
notion  oS  its  Resistance,  Magnitude,  and  Figure  ?  Ttn-ough  the 
medium  of  the  sense  of  Touch — these  qualities  not  being  the  pro¬ 
per  objects  of  the  other  senses.  But  tlie  compound  notion  is 
not  entirely  tactual — it  onlp  originates  in  touch,  which  is  all  that 
ever  was  meant  by  philosophers.  Could  we  have  muscular  feel¬ 
ings,  as  Dr.  Brown  calls  them,  without  the  sense  (d‘  Touch  ?  No 
more  than  we  could  have  intellectual^^rlingr,  without  possessing 
any  external  senses  whatever.  It  is  through  the  sense  of  tou<£ 
that  the  muscular  feelings,  which,  in  truth,  are  nothing  but  Per. 
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captions  of  rcnstance,  are  generated.  It  is  through  the  sense 
of  Touch  that  the  mind  communicates  with  the  external  world 
—that  it  receives  that  intimation  of  interrupted  muscular  con¬ 
traction,  by  which  the  notion  of  Resistance  is  produced— and 
that  it  becomes  enabled  to  apply  to  external  objects  die  notion  of 
time,  as  derived  from  the  succession  of  its  own  Feelings,  and  to 
give  to  the  commensurate  quality  in  matter  itself  the  name  of 
Dimension,  in  the  manner  so  ingeniously,  and,  as  we  think, 
so  justly  explained  by  Dr.  Brown.  The  error  of  this  author 
lies  in  supposing  that  any  of  the  senses  may  not  give  us  the  ge¬ 
neral  notion  of  an  external  cause — and  that  the  feelings  and  in¬ 
ferences  of  the  mind,  which  combine  with  our  notion  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  dimension  as  they  unite  in  every  other  complex 
perception,  preclude  us  from  ascribing  to  Toucfi,  as  the  peculiar 
organ  of  such  communication,  the  origin,  so  far  as  it  b  sensible 
at  all,  of  these  complex  notions. 

Hence  we  perceive  the  justice  of  the  distinction  made  by  Dr. 
Reid,  betwixt  mere  Sensation  and  Perception.  There  is  Sensa¬ 
tion  and  there  is  Perception ;  the  latter  implying,  as  Dr.  Reid 
observes,  an  act  of  Judgment,  by  which  we  refer  the  sensation 
directly  to  something  external,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  Con¬ 
ceptions  which  are  formed  by  the  mind,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  external  cause.  Dr.  Brown  admits,  that  in  the  case  of 
Touch,  there  does  occur  the  phenomenon  to  which  Dr.  Reid  ap¬ 
plies  the  term  Perception — ^but  he  disputes  about  the  name,  and 
asks  why  thb  particular  mental  phenomenon  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  separate  Power  or  State  more  than  our  other  intui¬ 
tions  ? — The  reason  is  obvious :  our  belief  of  personal  identity, 
for  example,  is  a  primary  law  of  thought,  of  which  no  expla¬ 
nation  can  be  given.  Our  Perception  of  external  objects,  in¬ 
volves  an  act  of  Judgment,  a  mentm  inference',  which  Dr.  Brown 
has  himself  been  compelled  to  admit,  when  he  traces  the  origin 
of  our  notion  of  Dimension  to  the  feeling  that  the  usual  muscu¬ 
lar  contractions  have  been  interrupted,  without  any  mental  cause 
of  which  we  are  conscious— and  the  irference  that  the  cause 
must  t^refiwre  be  external.  Perception,  therefore,  being  that 
peculiar  act  of  Judgment  by  which  we  necessarily  infer  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  external  world,  has  not  improperly  been  consider¬ 
ed  a  separate  power 

It  is  an  error  of  Dr.  Brown  to  suppose  that  the  office  of  Per¬ 
ception  is  conhn^  to  the  indications  of  the  sense  of  touch — for 
all  the  senses  equally  occasion  mental  changes,— or  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  sequences ;  wlule  all  of  which  we  were  conscious  in  our- 
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selves  at  the  moment  preceding  the  interruption,  was  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  many  former  instances,  when  the  regular  sequence 
took  place the  circumstance  by  which  alone,  as  Dr.  Brown 
confesses,  we  are  led  to  **  ascribe  the  feeling  to  something  that  is 
“  foreign  to  us." — Into  the  complex  perceptions  by  which  the 
actual  intimations  of  one  sense  suggest  the  past  intimations  of 
other  senses,  and  present  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  the  entire  com¬ 
pound  which  we  denominate  “  Matter,"  with  all  the  variety  of 
its  qualities,  the  suggestions  of  memory  may,  as  Dr.  Brown  ob¬ 
serves,  enter ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  Perception 
a  separate  and  distinct  name — the  more  especially  as  the  le^ing 
element  is  ihe  judgment  or  inftrence  drawn,  in  which  the  essence 
of  this  mental  power  consists,  and  from  which  we  derive  imme¬ 
diately  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world. 

•Without  pronouncing,  therefore,  any  opinion  on  the  gene¬ 
ral  merits  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  we  think  that  in  this  point 
he  has  not  been  successfully  assailed  by  the  author  before 
us. — It  is  by  the  mental  act  of  Perception  that  we  know  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  external  world,  upon  the  principle,  that  every  men¬ 
tal  change  muet  have  a  cause,  and  that  when  this  cause  does  not 
exist  in  the  mind  itself,  it  must  be  traced  to  something  without. 
But  if  there  were  something  present  to  the  mind,  and  distinct 
from  Matter — ^if  there  were  “  ideas,"  in  the  now  exploded  sense 
of  that  term,  to  account  for  the  mental  changes  without  neces- 
sarUy  implying  the  existence  of  matter— then  would  the  invin¬ 
cible,  because  neceswy  argument  for  its  existence  be  lost,  and  the 
sophisms  of  Berkeley  would  become  triumphant.  If  we  admit  the 
existence  of  ideas,  then,  although  we  must  practically  believe 
the  existence  of  matter,  our  belief  may  still  be  a  delusion  ;  but 
destroy  this  metaphysical  fiction,  and  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  matter  cannot  be  questioned,  without  disputing  the  primary 
laws  of  thought, — without  asserting  that  there  may  be  a  mental 
change  or  effect  without  a  cause — an  effect,  of  which  the  cause 
neither  exists  in  the  mind  itself,  nor  in  any  thing  external. 

Dr.  Brown  has  been  successful,  we  think,  in  subverting  Berke¬ 
ley’s  distinction  betwixt  Visible  and  Tangible  magnitude,  and  in 
shewing  that  the  former,  as  an  object  of  Perception,  is  a  non¬ 
entity.  He  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  his  analysis  of  that  pro¬ 
cess  of  mind  to  which  the  word  **  Attention”  has  been  hitherto 
applied,  and  in  which  the  **  Will”  has  been  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
spicuously  operative.  All  that  Dr.  Brown  truly  does,  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  term  **  Will,"  that  of  “  Desire."  We  cannot  di¬ 
rectly  **  will,"  he  says,  the  permanence  of  our  sensations  or  per- 
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eeptioBs ;  but  in  the  complex  state  in  which  the^r  ai«  generally 
presented  to  the  mind,  we  may  **  desire  to  be  impressed  with 
some  parts  of  the  complex  perceptkm  in  a  more  vivid  manner 
than  wiUi  others’' — a  desire  which  immediately  realizes  its  ob> 
ject,  and  renders  the  perception  more  vivid  accordingly.— To 
us,  we  confess  this  discasuon  appears  to  bmrder  on  quibbling ; 
for  we  cannot  easily  distinguish  betwixt  that  **  de^e"  to  renc&r 
some  part  of  thought  more  vivid,  which  is  immediately  followed 
with  tW  effect  desired,  from  “  wiU,”  of  which  Dr.  Brown’s  own 
definition  is,  in  substance,  that  it  is  Desire,  followed  by  the  con¬ 
sequence  which  had  been  anticipated. 

If  we  substitute  for  the  word  “idea,” which  is  now  generally  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  synonymous  with  Conception,  the  term  “  fgdingf 
by  which  Dr.  Brown  has  chosen,  with  no  great  felidty  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  to  designate  all  our  intellectual  statei^^Sensations,  Concep¬ 
tions,  Emotions,  Relations — we  shall  have,  'T^he  **  association  of 
feelings,"  the  same  comprehenuve  explanation  of  all  the  intellectual 
phenomena  which  we  receive  from  Dr.  Brown’s  System  of  “  sug¬ 
gestions,"  with  this  difference,  that  the  term  “  association,”  is  ra¬ 
ther  more  exclusive  than  the  phrase  “  suggestion,”  of  that  oc- 
tive  power  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  exclude  the  notion  from 
the  physiology  oi  mind.  The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Brown,  there- 
f(Hre,  are  httle  more  than  the  principles  of  Hartley  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded,  and  much  disguised,  by  the  graces  of  a  new  nomen¬ 
clature. 

•  That  there  is  no  real  novelty  here— that  the  property  of  Se¬ 
quence,  Connection,  Association,  or  by  whatever  name  the  myste¬ 
rious  tie  may  be  deagnated,  which  binds  our  thoughts  or  mental 
Jeelings  together,  has  not  only  been  observed  by  the  philosophers 
of  all  ages,  but  has  occu^ara  a  con^icuous  place  in  their  spe- 
culatimis,  is  attested  by  the  attempt  of  Aristotle  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  general  laws  of  association— an  attempt  which  has 
been  reiterated  with  various  success,  from  the  days  of  the  Greek 
philoso|^er,  down  to  the  age  of  Mr.  Hume.  They  all  knew 
and  observed  the  law  well,  of  which  the  Perception  >indeed  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  most  familiar  actions  of  every  human  being ;  but 
they  did  not  conceive  that  it  afforded  a  basis  sufficiently  stable  for 
the  structure  of  intellectual  ^ilosophy.  They  oonridered  the 
laws  of  association  as  regulating  the  order  only,  in  which  the 
various  powers  oi  intellect  are  put  forth,  not  as  supersed¬ 
ing  the  operation  or  the  recognition  of  these  power* ;  and 
while  they  observed  that  one  conception  arose  upon  the  antece¬ 
dence  of  another,  they  held  that  antecedence  to  be  the  occa- 
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Mon,  not  the  caus  '^  of  the  succeeding  Conception,  considering 
the  succession  as  a  change  or  effect^  which  must  have  an  operat¬ 
ing  cause  adequate  to  produce  it- — a  cause  which,  in  operations 
purely  intellectual^  they  could  not  refer  to  matter,  and  therefore 
justly  ascribed  to  the  mind  itself. 

But  although  there  be  no  novelty  in  the  principle  of  the  theory, 
will  any  advantage  be  derived  from  adopting  it  ?  Will  it  prove . 
a  benefit  to  science,  that  instead  of  the  principle  of  classifica¬ 
tion  hitherto  adopted  by  philosophers,  which  ascribes  powers  or 
faculties  to  the  mind,  and  classes  them  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  which  they  assume,  the  whole  phenomena  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  series  of  sequences^  and  the 
established  distinctions  of  language  be  at  least  theoretical¬ 
ly  abolished  ?  One  perception  or  conception  is  the  antecedent 
of  another;  it  “  suggests”  it,  says  Dr.  Brown,  and  therefore 
for  the  existence  of  the  suggests  perception,  we  are  to  ac¬ 
count  solely,  by  referring  to  the  principle  of  suggestion.  We 
are  not  to  admit  that  any  mental  power  has  been  exercised  in 
creating  the  suggested  conception  ;  and  why  ?  ’  Because  we  do 
not  perceive  the  existence  or  operation  of  any  such  power.  But 
is  power  an  object  of  direct  perception  ? — The  suggested  concep¬ 
tion  is  evidently  created  by  power  of  some  kind,  whether  this 
power  be  a  faculty  of  the  intellect  itself,  or  be  inherent  in  the 
antecedent  Perception  or  Conception.  That  the  power  truly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  mind  itself,  not  to  the  antecedent  conception  or  per¬ 
ception,  cannot  be  consistently  disputed  bv  Dr.  Brown,  who  main¬ 
tains  the  antecedent  conception  itself  to  be  only  a  state  of  mind 
or  the  mind  itself  existing  in  a  certain  state ;  and  by  denying 
to  the  mind  Powers  or  Faculties,  he  appears  just  to  assert  this 
contradiction,  that  it  makes  continual  and  rapid  transitions 
from  one  state  to  another,  without  the  power  of  making  sUch 
transitions. 

But  even  if  we  should  include  under  his  term  “  suggestion,”  the 
notion  of  power,  the  question  arises, — whether  all  the  phenomena 
of  mind  can  be  conveniently  resolved  into  this  single  exhibition 
of  power,  and  whether  every  other  distinction  except  of  “  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  affections,”  and  “  simple  and  relative  sugges¬ 
tion,”  could  be  even  in  theory  abolished  with  advantage  } 

It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  novelty  in  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  suggestion^  which  aro  in  truth  just 'the  laws 
of  association,  propounded  by  his  predecessors.  The  factSy  too, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  endeavours  to  resolve  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  into  «  simple  suggestion,”  had  been  remarked  before. 
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and  included  in  everv  piiilosophicai  account  of  these  powers. 
The  simple  question  therefore  is,  whether  there  be  not  distinc¬ 
tive  marks  in  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Habit,  &c.  be 
they  powers  or  states  of  mind,  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be 
separated  in  the  classification  of  the  phenomena ;  whether  it  be 
not  the  better  arrangement,  to  assume  their  acknowledged  (^f- 
ferences  as  the  ground  of  classification,  instead  of  selecting  the 
points,  in  which  in  common  with  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
they  agree,  thereby  amalgamating  tc^ether,  what  for  the  sake 
of  lucid  arrangement,  and  agreeably  to  the  analogies  of  language, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  distinct  ? 

Dr.  Brown  distinguishes,  indeed,  betwixt  the  external  and 
internal  affections  of  the  mind,  meaning  by  the  former,  Sen¬ 
sations  only,  and  bv  the  latter,  all  that  is  strictly  intellect¬ 
ual,  and  not  inimetliately  dependent  on  matter.  But  why 
does  he  disUuguish  so  far  as  he  has  done ;  or,  having  done 
so,  upon  what  principle  does  he  reject  the  more  numerous  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  his  predecessors  ?  “  Conception,”  says  he,  “  is  the  re- 
suit  of  the  suggesting  principle — of  that  principle  by  which 
**  the  mind  has  a  tendency,  after  existing  in  one  certain  state,  to 
exist  in  another  as  its  sequence.”  But  what  is  Sensation  it¬ 
self,  except  the  result  of  a  tendency  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  external  agent,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  sensation  ^  And  if  it  be  maintained  as  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  one  case  the  antecedence  is  internal^  in  the 
other  external^  we  ask  upon  what  principle  is  this  ground  of  dis¬ 
tinction  recognised,  while  others  no  less  palpable  are  rejected  ? 

Memory,”  says  Dr.  Brown,  is  conception,  combined  with  it 
“  notion  of  time  T  yet  it  is  not  in  theory  to  be  distinguished  from 
conception^  although  the  alwvc  most  important  addition  be  in¬ 
volve  in  the  complex  state — a  difference  that  has  been  held  suf> 
ficient  by  philosophers,  and  by  the  vulgar  of  all  ages,  to  jus¬ 
tify  an  important  distinction.  What  is  the  discovery  made  by 
Dr.  Brown  in  this  instance  ?  Has  it  not  been  uniformly  stat¬ 
ed,  or  manifestly  assumed  in  the  writings  of  every  philosopher, 
that  the  remembrance  of  an  object  of  sight  includes  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  that  object? — It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  that  system 
which  distinguishes  physical  from  intellectual  antecedence,  ^ould 
reject  the  no  less  palpable  distinction  betwixt  the  past  and  the  pre¬ 
sent;  why  he  who  distinguishes  Sensation  from  Conception, 
should  not  also  distinguish  Conception  from  Memory ;  or,  why 
he  should  not  distinguish  both  from  Imagination,  the  working 
of  which  surely  possess  a  character  which  entitles  them  to  a  dis- 
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tinctive  name  from  him  who  discriminates  Simple  Suggestions 
from  the  intimations  of  Sense,  and  from  the  Perception  of  rela¬ 
tions— all  of  which  are  equally  $iates  or  power*  of  mind,  and 
might,  in  the  pursuit  of  excessive  simplification,  be  resolv^ 
into  that  property  in  which  they  all  agree,  without  nodcing  the 
no  leas  important  properdes  in  which  they  difier,  and  which 
form  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  clasrification. 

It  is  not,  ther^ore,  because  Dr.  Brown  has  informed  us  that 
Concepdon  is  an  important  element  in  the  more  complex  proces- 
es  of  Memory^  Imagination,  and  Habit,  which  had  been  done 
long  before,  that  we  dissent  from  his  system,  but  becau%  he 
takes  to  himself  the  merit  of  cU*coi^eiy  where  there  is  none  i  and, 
because  having  seized  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  these  com¬ 
plex  processes,  in  which  they  all  agree,  without  disputing  the 
presence  of  other  elements,  or  the  producdon  of  other  results 
by  which  the  faculties  are  conspicuously  distinguished,— he  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  unphilosophical  arrangement,  by  founding  it  up¬ 
on  the  common  quality  or  element  when  he  should  have 
sought  the  generic  difference  alone  as  the  ground- work  of 
classification.  It  is  because  the  analysis  of  Memory,  Imagina¬ 
tion,  Habit,  &c.  as  conducted  by  him,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
confusion  in  this  science,  of  which  the  most  substantial  virtue  is 
lucid  arrangement,  and  because  the  discoveries  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  made,  without  aiding  science  in  any  way,  would, 
if  there  were  a  corresponding  change  of  phraseology,  confound 
the  common  uses  and  the  received  proprieties  of  language. 

Dr.  Brown  rejects  the  term  Association,  and  adopts  the  word 
<*  suggestion,"  b^ause,  says  he,  “  the  former  seems  to  imply  some 
“  mysterious  process  of  union  as  necessary  before  the  su^^estinn 
itself a  remark  from  which  we  should  be  led  to  infer,  that  he 
is  about  to  disprove  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  imagi¬ 
nary  relation.  But  he  proceeds  immediately  to  expound  and  to 
confirm  the  very  laws  of  connection,  which  Mr.  Hume  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  treating  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Does  he  mean 
that  Resemblance,  for  example — which  he  admits,  Mrith  some 
explanation,  among  the  number  of  these  laws — does  not  ex¬ 
press  a  relation  subsisting  among  the  objects  antecedent  to  their 
reciprocal  suggestion  He  has  left  this  branch  of  his  subject 
where  he  found  it,  except  that  he  has  extended  the  infiueiK^  of 
the  laws  of  association  to  J'eelinga  of  relation  and  to  Emotions 
as  well  as  Conceptions ;  an  extension  in  which  there  is  the  less 
of  real  novelty,  that  by  the  author’s  own  account  the  term 
“  idea"  as  vaguely  used  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  embraced  aU 
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our  mental  states,  although  it  has  since  been  more  accurately  li¬ 
mited,  so  as  to  denote  our  Conceptions  alone. 

Every  one,  besides,  knew  long  before  Dr.  Brown  wrote  that 
Conception  was  included  in  Memory,  and  that  Memory  itself  was 
included  in  the  exercise  Imagination,  because  this  latter  facuhy 
in  its  creations  is  only  relatively,  not  absolutely  new,  and  that 
although  its  combinations  may  be  created,  their  elements  are  only 
remembered ;  And  when  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Brown,  were  assumed  as  laws  of  Memory,  they 
were  virtually  propounded  also  as  laws  of  Imagination,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  all  the  faculties  into  which  Conception  enters — in  other 
words,  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Association  or  Suggestion ;  the 
only  difference  being,  that  this  author  has  stated  them,  not  se^ 
parately  as  laws  of  the  various  intellectual  powers,  but  generally 
as  the  laws  of  that  suggesting  principle,  in  the  vagueness  of 
which  he  has  confounded  them  all. 

Dr.  Brownes  theory  of  Genius  is  just  the  common  metaphysi¬ 
cal  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  embellished  by  the  novelty  of 
the  language  employed.  That  persons  of  genius  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  vigorous  imagination ;  by  the  profusion 
of  the  images  which  are  suggested  to  their  minds  by  subjects 
which  waken  no  new  train  of  thought  in  individuals  less  gifted, 
is  matter  of  familiar  and  ordinary  remark.  That  such  images 
arise  not  disconnected,  but  in  a  train,  is  equally  familiar  to  every 
one;  and  that  the  sequence,  to  use  a  favourite  term  of  Dr. 
Brown’s,  is  governed  by  the  principle  of  analogy,  has  been  ob- 
s^ved  by  the  most  ordinary  theorists,  who  have  generallv 
ascribed  the  phenomena  of  7oit  to  the  perception  of  resemblances. 
Every  one  had  also  remarked  a  susceptibility  of  intense  feeling 
and  emotion  to  lie  characteristic  of  genius,  and  had  ascribed  to 
this  tendency  the  more  acute  and  lively  perceptions,  which  such 
persons  form,  and  of  which  the  influence  could  not  be  in¬ 
different  upon  the  Memory  or  Imagination.  In  short,  it  has 
long  been  known,  that  intense  feeling  and  a  rapid  perception  of 
resemblances  are  qualities  characteristic  of  genius,  and  that  the 
more  fen’id  emotions  accompanying  its  perceptions,  bestow 
upon  them  a  liveliness  and  a  facilitv  of  being  revived,  of  which 
perhaps  the  more  minute  history  atone  has  been  better  develop¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Brown  than  by  his  predecessors. 

What  then  do  we  really  learn  from  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
theory  ?  That  Conception  is  the  power  merely  of  the  Suggesting 
principle — that  Memory  is  “  mere  conception  combined  with  a 
notion  of  time” — that  Imagination  itself  is  only  the  tendency  of 
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the  suggesting  principle  to  the. relations  of  analogy •~^that  con¬ 
ceptions  arise  agreeably  to  certiun  laws  of  association,  and  that 
all  the  powers  or  states  of  mind  have  something  kindr^  in  them 
— While  we  know,  and  Dr.  Brown  does  not  dispute  it,  that 
they  have  also  something  essentially  different — that  to  Memo¬ 
ry  l^ongs  a  notion  of  timCy  and  to  Imagination  novelty  of  com¬ 
bination— circumstances  of  sufficient  distinction  for  the  purposes 
of  philosophcal  classification  ?  What  do  we  gain  by  confound¬ 
ing  the  law  which  suggests  the  Conception — the  Remembrance— 
the  new  Combination — with  the  pofwer  of  mind  which  produces 
these  results— of  which  we  cannot  cease  to  think,  bemuse  we 
cannot  imagine  an  effect  to  be  produced  without  a  pow'er  to 
produce  it — and  which  we  refer  to  the  mind  itself,  bemuse  we 
do  not  perceive  the  operation  of  an  external  cause  ? 

Nor  does  the  author's  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  re~ 
miniscencCy  so  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  power,  strike  us  as 
either  felicitous  or  conclusive.  His  object  is  to  banish  the 
operation  of  Will  from  the  phenomena ;  “  and  how,”  says  he, 
“  can  you  will  to  recal  a  past  event  or  conception,"  since,  by  the 
very  hypothesis,  the  event  must  be  already  remembered,  or  the 
Conception  formed  before  the  will  can  embrace  it — and  that 
which  is  sought  must  be  already  acquired  before  the  act  sup¬ 
posed  necessary  for  obtaining  it  is  performed  ? — What  account 
then  does  he  give  of  the  phenomena?  It  would  have  been 
too  bold  a  paradox  to  assert  that  they  do  not  present  a  state 
of  mind  into  which  some  other  element  besides  Simple  Sugges¬ 
tion  enters — and,  therefore.  Dr.  Brown  has  introdu<^  what  he 
calls'a  “  vague  Desire,”  which  operates  not  directly  by  recall¬ 
ing  the  event  or  conception  sought,  but  indirectly  by  render¬ 
ing  more  vivid  and.  permanent  the  part  of  the  connecting  train 
or  sequence  which  has  already  been  realized.  But  there  is 
power  in  the  Desire  itself,  if  it  render  more  permanenl  any 
part  of  the  train ;  and  if  by  this  means  the  event  or  concep¬ 
tion  sought  to  be  remembered  be  actually  called  up,  then  we 
have  desire  operating  its  intended  effect,  which  is  precisely  Dr. 
Brown’s  own  definition  of  ilie  term  “  Will.” 

Dr.  Brown’s  argument  on  the  subject  of  general  terms,  is 
complete  and  triumphant;  and  indeed  the  prevalence  of  so 
absurd  a  doctrine  as  that  maintained  by  the  celebrated  sect  of 
Nominalists,  may  well  excite  sur^^rise. — The  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion  of  certain  facts,  as  first  principles,  long  perplexed  me¬ 
taphysicians  in  the’ur  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
and  reduced  them  to  the  choice  either  of  abandoning  the  very 
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basis  of  their  systems,  or  of  concluding  boldly  a^nst  the  com. 
mon  sense  and  reason  of  mankind ;  a  choice  which,  unhapply 
for  the  dignity  of  the  science,  has  seldom  embarre:''ed  a  true 
metaphyncal  genius. 

It  was  long  a  leading  prindple,  that  the  elements  of  all  our 
most  complex  combinations  of  thought  must  be  sought  «n  stnsa- 
tion;  that  whatever  could  not  be  traced  to  this  source,  and 
realized  as  a  Conception  or  idea,  had  no  mental  existence ;  and ' 
that  as  the  relations  to  which  general  terms  correspond,  and  on 
which  their  signification  depends,  are  neither  Sensations  nor 
Conceptions,  so  they  could  not  be  said  to  exist, — all  that  is  com-  ' 
mon  to  a  class  of  related  objects,  being  the  term  by  which 
that  relation  is  expressed.  In  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Brown  has 
remarked,  general  terms  being  deprived  of  all  relation  to  thought, 
by  which  the  meaning  of  other  words  is  fixed  and  defined,  must,  ; 
if  the  theory  of  the  Nominalists  had  been  true,  have  been  with¬ 
out  sense  or  meaning.  The  exclusion  of  that  isotion  of  rela^ 
tion,  about  which  all  reasoning  is  conversant,  from  the  theory 
which  professed  to  assign  the  origin  of  the  general  terms  by 
means  of  which  reasoning  is  chiefly  conducted,  led,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  do,  to  the  most  perplexing  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Stewart  has,  we  think,  somewhere  in  his  philosophical  i 
Essays,  noticed  and  exposed  this  fundamental  error,  which,  | 

by  gratuitously  narrowing  the  basis  of  science,  rendered  the  : 

whole  structure  insecure.  He  has  remarked,  that  we  have  no-  | 
dons  of  which  sensation  is  not  directly  the  cause^  but  onl^  in¬ 
directly  the  occasion — notions  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  either 
to  trace  to  sensation,  or  to  seek  to  realize  in  the  form  of  Con-  i 
ceptions.  Ideas,  Impressions,  or  whatever  other  term  may  be 
us^  to  denote  that  state  of  mind  of  which  Dr.  Brown  re-  | 
marks,  that  **  it  appears  to  present  something  which  we  may  | 
**  imagine  at  least  to  be  emboaied  before  us."  Simple  and  ob- 
vious  as  this  discovery  may  appear,  it  is  of  real  importance  in 
closing  the  many  fruitless  controversies  by  which  this  science  has 
in  ail  ages  been  distracted,  and  especially  in  terminating  the  end¬ 
less  arguments  of  the  Nominalist^  Realists,  and  Conceptualists. 

We  have  perceptions  of  relation  not  referable  to  sense,  and  | 
never  embodied  as  Conceptions^^and  the  »mple  statement  of  the 
fact  is  all  that  is  required,  because  we  here  touch  an  ultimate  I 

law,  or  principle  of  our  nature,  of  which  it  is  impos«ble  to  give  ^ 

any  farther  account. 

General  terms  are  the  language  by  which  these  PercepUons  or 
notions  are  expressed ;  and  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  to 
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seek  the  prototype  in  Conceptions,  impressions,  or  ideas.  To 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominaiists,  and  to  assert  that  general 
terms  are  wholly  insignificant,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  power  of 
corresponding  thou^nt,  either  in  their  expansion  or  limitation, 
is  a  palpable  absurdity,  scarcely  less  revolting  than  the  system  of 
the  Realists  themselves,  who,  as  Dr.  Brown  remarks,  supposed 
**  tlie  objects  of  the  understanding,  in  generalizing,  to  be  certain 
universal  forms  or  species,  distinct  TOth  from  the  mind  and 
from  external  tilings "  The  nearest  approach  to  the  truth 
.was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Conceptualists,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Locke  himself,  who,  by  substituUng  the  term  **  no. 
tion”  for  idea,*' would  have  rendered  his  doctrine  accurate  and  just 
Dr.  Drown  accordingly  remarks,  that  **  Locke,  though  with  a  very 
“  little  more  refinement  of  analysis,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  discover  that  his  general  idea  was  truly  a  general  feeling  (f 
«  relation  only,  had  unfortunately  made  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  feeling,  and  an  arrangement  which  necessarily  subjected 
it  to  various  misapprehensions.”  The  source  of  his  error  lay 
in  his  exclusion  of  one  entire  class  of  Feelings,  as  Dr.  Brown 
would  call  them,  or  Perceptions,  as  we  should  rather  be  disposed 
to  name  them,  from  the  number  of  the  priuiary  phenomena ;  aa 
error  which,  as  already  observed,  Mr.  Stewart  had  in  effect  cor. 
rected,  and  of  which  correction  the  author  before  us  has,  in  thb 
instance,  made  the  legitimate  application. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  examine  a  system  which  the  au¬ 
thor  believed  to  contiun  **  many  original  views  of  the  general 
**  phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  many  new  analyses  of  some  of  its 
**  most  perplexing  phenomena,”  ana  have  spoken,  honestly  and 
firmly,  our  op’mion  of  it.  The  perplexity  created  by  erroneous 
theories  in  tliis,  above  all  the  other  sciences,  has  been  so  deeply 
felt,  that  the  prompt  exclusion  of  a  system  pretending  to  no. 
velty,  and  founded  in  error,  becomes  perhaps  a  service  of  some 
importance  to  science. 

The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  presents  indeed  a  very 
discouraging  asjiect  to  the  enquirer.  Few  discoveries  have  been 
made  which  have  not  resolved  themselves  into  mere  verbal  dis- 
tinctions,  and  while  the  collection  of  facts  has  been  scanty,  and 
the  accumulation  of  results  slow,  the  science  has  been  prolific  only 
of  controversy  and  disputation.  The  darkness  which  hangs  over 
the  intellectual  processes  has  been  pierced  only  to  introduce  the 
scintillations  of  verbal  discusaon,  which  have  soon  expired,  leav¬ 
ing  the  scene  again  to  close  in  primeval  night.  Theories  advan- 
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ced  with  great  pretensifms,  and  destroyed  by  their  successors— 
errors  orercome  and  chased  away  only  by  some  new  illusinn 
which  departs  in  its  turn— discoveries  which  do  not  expand  the 
limits  of  truth,  but  only  narrow  the  reign  of  established  error- 
paradoxes  which  amuse  laborious  idleness,  and  provoke  the  li. 
dicule  of  the  world— infinite  and  rapid  movement  without  viable 
progress — such  are  the  discoun^ng  aspects  which  this  science 
nas  planted  in  all  ages.  Whether  it  be  that  the  science  really 
opens  little  field  for  discovery,  because  the  elements  of  our  intel¬ 
lectual  operations,  which  are  its  true  object,  being  few  and  pal¬ 
pable, 'have  been  universally  recognised  in  all  ages,  we  presume 
not  to  determine.  But  of  this  at  least  every  sti^ent  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind  must  be  aware— that  the  discussions  of  meta¬ 
physicians  have,  in  general,  resembled  rather  the  fantastic  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  mimic-actors  in  great  affairs,  than  the  earnest  ex- 
,  hibitions  of  those  who  had  something  substantial  to  contend  for, 
and  that  their  works,  as  if  without  a  base  on  which  to  poi^'c 
themselves,  have  tottered  and  sunk  into  oblivion  in  sure  and  me¬ 
lancholy  succession. 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  this  science  to  seduce  the  mind 
into  a  fondness  for  subtle  distinctions,  equally  unprofitable  as  it 
is  dangerous.  The  most  vigorous  intellects,  once  led  into  this 
course,  are  apt  to  pursue  it  to  the  farthest  limits  of  extravagance ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  ascend  to  the  elementary  sources  of 
thought,  appear  to  recede  from  the  solidity  of  common  sense. 
The  profound  and  sagacious  Locke  himseli  has,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  fallen  a  victim  to  this  fatal  propensity.  Not  to 
mention  his  strange  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  mental  identity, 
his  Cofnccjttualism,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  al¬ 
lude,  betrayed  him  into  an  extravagance  which  rendered  this 
mighty  sage  the  sport  of  every  witling,  and  an  object  of  the 
compassion  even  of  the  vulgar.  If  such  was  the  fate  of  a  mind 
like  Locke’s,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  humbler  cultivat¬ 
ors  of  a  province  of  philosophy,  of  which  the  very  atmos{)here 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  the  elements  of  mental  intoxication  ? 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Aristotle  to  become  the  master  of  hu¬ 
man  intellect  for  ages,  and  to  establish  an  empire  of  dogmatism 
which  was  nearly  commensurate  with  the  expanse  of  human 
thought.  There  was  much  that  was  wrong  in  this  celebrated 
^stem,  chiefly  superinduced  by  its  semi-barbarous  and  pedan¬ 
tic  expounders ;  but  there  was  also  much  that  was  just  and 
profound,  and  therefore  immutable,  in  the  views  and  doctrines 
of  its  great  author.  What  has  happened  since  this  mighty 
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ioteUeetual  despotisia '  was  shattered  and  dissolved  ?  A  sucoea. 
900  of  errors,  in  this  department  of  sdence  at  least,  with  a  very 
slow  and  measured  pro^press  of  truth.  The  sagacity  of  Bacon, 
indeed,  pmnled  to  a  wiser  and  better-form  of  investigation  for  the 
advancement  of  physical  knowledge  than  had  hitherto  been  pur¬ 
sued  ;  he  fixed  attention  upon  the  method  of  induction,  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  greater  precision  its  laws ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  consider 
him  as  the  inventor  of  a  process,  which,  in  its  principle,  was 
coeval  with  the  existence  of  man,  and  the  development  of 
human  thought  He  rather  summoned  the  regards  of  mei^ 
from  the  barren  pursuits  of  controversy  to  those  of  genuine 
science,  than  invented  any  thing  at  all — he  was  rather  a  monitor 
than  a  creator  or  discoverer.  But  great  as  tlie  obligations  of 
mankind  are  to  this  mighty  genius,  his  admonitions  have  not 
been  able  to  save  the  science  of  mind  from  the  greatest  errors, 
and  the  most  extravagant  absurdities,  committed  too,  nut  by  men 
of  small  intellect,  and  mean  attainments,  but  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  philosophers.  We  have  since  his  time  had  Berkeley 
laboriously  disproving  the  existence  of  a  material  world — we 
have  had  Hume  disput’mg  whether  we  have  any  idea  of  cause 
and  effect,  power  and  necessary  connection ;  and  now  we  have 
the  author  nefore  us  denying  altogether  the  existence  of  mental 
powers,  resolving  every  thing  into  suggestions  and  sequences, 
and  essaying  a  revolution  in  this  most  unstable  of  sciences,  by 
the  help  of  a  theory  identical  in  principle,  and  varying  in  name 
only,  from  one  which  has  long  been  exploded  by  the  common 
consent  of  philosophers.  And  all  this  singular  and  startling  col¬ 
lision  of  opinions  and  theories  has  been  exemplified,  while  there 
was  no  dispute  about  the  actual  phenomena,  and  no  addition 
whatever  had  been  made  to  our  stock  of  observations— while  the 
elements  remained  entire  and  unchanged — and  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  the  nomenclature  by  which  their  combinations  were  to 
be  denoted. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  study  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind  is,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  abandoned.  Such 
discussions,  besides  their  other  important  uses,  sharpen  and  in¬ 
vigorate  the  mind,  and  gratify,  if  they  cannot  satiate,  a  curi¬ 
osity  which  is  unquenchable  in  the  highest  and  most  powerful  in¬ 
tellects.  The  science  is  to  be  encouraged,  because  the  inquiries 
which  it  embraces  are  felt  to  be  curious,  and  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree.  Aroundtherecesses  of  intellect  which  we  maynever 
be  able  thoroughly  to  penetrate,  we  yet  linger  with  anxious  scru- 
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tiny--and  it  becomes  immrtan^  therefore,  to  fling  upon  them  the 
steadiest  and  clearest  li^ts  which  our  limited  capacities  afford. 
If  the  researches  of  metaphysics  had  about  them  no  native  and 
resistless  attractions— if  they  mingled  not  essentially  with 
other  processes  of  thought,  of  which  the  utility  is  conspicuous, 
and  the  delight  acknowledged — we  might  safely  throw  them 
aside,  and  And  an  excuse  in  their  obMurity  and  uncertiunty 
for  the  indolence  which  should  refrain  from  every  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  highest  mysteries  of  our  nature.  But  it  is  not 
so — all  human  speculation  has  reference  to  the  laws  of  its 
great  intdlectual  organ ;  all  our  inquiries  must  be  unsatisfac. 
tory  without  some  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  instrument  by 
which  they  are  conducted;  and  even  m  our  search  after  the 
knowledge  of  matter,  it  behoves  us  to  know  something  of 
that  mind  by  which  alone  matter  itself  is  known.  The 
legitimate  range  and  limits  of  human  thought,  must  be  un* 
derstood  by  us  before  we  can  safely  speculate  on  any  sub- 
ject  without  the  risk  of  transgressing  the  boundaries,  be¬ 
yond  which  all  our  toils  must  be  at  once  unprofitable  and 
irksome.  The  fact  that  the  mightiest  minds  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  have  been  irresistibly  directed  into  that  course 
of  metaphysical  inquiiw  which  the  vulgar  despise,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  its  irresistible  claims  upon  our  attention — and  the 
extravagancies  into  which  they  have  been  betrayed,  shew 
how  natural  and  despotic  must  be  the  influence  of  speculations, 
of  which  the  very  illusions  hold  them  chained  to  absurdity. 
The  philosophy  of  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  boast  of  discoverin 
so  brilliant  as  those  of  physical  science — for  in  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  current  of  thought  to  its  source,  we  must  soon  arrive  at 
a  point  where  all  is  subtile  and  evanescent.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
science  by  itself  as  the  groundwork  of  all  other  science— it  does 
not  so  much  display  a  vast  and  various  field  of  discovery,  as  in¬ 
vigorate  that  keen  and  powerful  instrument  by  which  all  disco, 
veries  are  to  be  made.  But  it  is  not  as  a  branch  of  physiology — 
as  exhibiting  a  mere  sequence  of  phenomena — that,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
phenomena  can  have  nothing  novel  in  them ;  they  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  consciousness  of  all  men  in  all  ages — their  existence 
is  implied  as  much  in  the  reasonings  and  conduct  of  the  vulgar, 
as  in  the  most  sublime  philosophical  speculations.  The  science 
of  mind  is  one  chiefly  of  arrangement  and  classification — a 
search  for  final  and  ultimate  laws  of  human  thought  and  be¬ 
lief,  by  which,  if  they  were  once  thoroughly  ascertained,  most 
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of  the  difficulties  would  be  removed,  which  perplex  human  speu 
culation  by  the  denial  of  first  principles,  by  the  introduction 
reasoning  where  every  process  of  that  kind  must  be  vain,  and 
the  parade  of  sceptidsm  where  the  sceptic  is  rebuked  by  the  u 
versal  and  indomitable  feeling  of  human  nature.  This  science, 
in  fine,  settles  doubts  rather  than  makes  discoveries— doubts  that 
belong  to  the  inmost  secrecy  of  the  human  breast ;  and  which, 
if  not  wisely  treated,  painfully  mingle,  with  all  its  deepest  prin- 
dples  of  speculation,  all  its  most  cherished  feelings  for  the  pre- 
sent,  and  all  its  brightest  hopes  of  futurity. 
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jesty’s  Chaplains  for  Scotland,  8vo,  la  6d. 

^us  Menmriids ;  or  the  Power  of  Religion  upon  the  Mind,  in  Sidmess  and  at 
Death.  Exem:>lified  in  the  experirace  of  many  Heines,  and  other  eminent  Persons, 
at  those  important  seasons ;  interspersed  with  what  was  most  renuirkable  in  their  Urea 
8vo.  I()a  6d.  bda 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Visit  to  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1819.  By  James  Strachan. 

This  Work  contains  every  kind  of  information  which  an  Emigrant  can  de. 
site  to  obtain,  derived  from  authentic  sources  inaccessible  to  former  travdlers, 
vis.  the  Civil  and  Religious  State  of  the  Province,  Climate,  Soil,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  &C.  with  remarks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  settlement  in  the  Illinois,  and 
his  statemenU  impartially  consideted  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Acc^t  of 
Mr.  Gourley’s  Proceedings  as  a  Reformer  in  Upper  Canada. '  'The  whole 
being  carefully  drawn  up  from  materials  furnished  by  the  Author's  brother, 
who  has  been  twenty  years  rendoit  in  the  country,  and  a  Member  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  8vo.  price  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Travels  in  BrazO  during  the  Years  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  By  Prince  Maxi¬ 
milian  of  Neuwied.  Price  in  4to.  with  M^m  and  Engravings,  42t. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the  East,  being  a  continuation  of  Memmrs  relating 
Id  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Edited  by  Riobert  Walpole,  plates,  4to.  £3, 3s. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

or 

fVorks  in  the  Pressy  or  preparing  for  Publication. 

Characters  of  the  Living  British  Novelists,  with  Specimens  of  their  Works,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Critical  Account  of  recent  Novels  published  anonymously,  or  under  fi^. 
tious  names. 

Prometheus  unbound ;  a  Lyrical  Drama,  with  other  Poems.  By  Percy  B.  Shelly. 
Sintram  and  bis  Companiont,  a  Romance,  from  the  German  of  t)te  Baron  L* 
Motte  Fauque. 

Inesilla;  a  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  Altham  and  his  Wife. 

#  A  Literary  Miscell&ny,  by  various  hands. 

To  be  published  in  .Tidy  next,  an  Arabic  Vocabulary  and  Index  for  Richardson’s 
Arabic  Grammar;  in  which  the  words  are*  explained  accotding  to  the  ports  of  speech,  and 
the , derivatives  are  traced  to  their  originals  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  aitd  Syriac  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  with  Tables  of  Oriental  Alphabets,  Points,  and  Affixes.  By  Janies  Noble, 
Veacber  of  l.anguage8  in  Edinburgh.  This  Work,  like  Sir  William  Jones’  Index 
to  his  Persian  Grammar,  is  intend^,  by  explaining  all  the  difficulties  which  occur  in 
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tT*iMlating  the  numeroot  extract!  from  Arabic  authon  fbiiad  in  Mr.  RidtaidaiR*! 
grammar,  to  facilitate  the  itady  of  the  Oriental  language!,  which  aia  to  iatereattog  in 
themiclTei,  eapeciall^  the  Aiab^  from  the  gint  ctorea  of  litcntore  that  are  contain, 
cd  in  them,  wbilat  with  their  eleae  connection  with  the  Hebrew,  they  latiat  alwaya  eon. 
tribute  highly  to  the  proper  inteipretation  of  the  Original  Scriptarca.  By  giring  it, 
alto,  full  Kngliah  explanationa  of  every  Aralnc  w(^  that  occnra  in  the  Uiammar, 
tracing  it  at  the  «me  time,  if  deriTative,  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac,  in  which 
the  of  it  ia  to  be'found,  the  trouble  of  having  recaurae  to  large  dictionarica  ia 
rendered  unneceaaary;  till  the  Student  has  made  aome  progreae  in  the  ^ementa  of  the 
language ;  and  an  intereating  field  of  philological  reteatth  ia  likewiae  opened  up  to  kin 
view,  iu  the  ve^  intimate  relation  which  aubaiata  between  the  Arabic  ao4  the  Peraac, 
and  the  other  (Mental  dialecta,  of  which  the  Hebrew  forma  the  original  and  ftiada- 
mental  language.  Thia  intimate  rdation  will  be  cleariy  aeen  in  thia  Vocabulary, 
which  contain!  nearly  1600  Arabic  worda,  and  of  theae  acaredy  leaa  than  IfiOO  are 
plainly  traced  to  thik  original!  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  language!.  Tha 
engraved  Table  of  Alphabets,  intended  to  form  the  frontispiece  of  the  Work,  will  also 
exhibit  distinctly,  at  one  view,  the  affinity  between  the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  flthiopac, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persic  Alphabets,  with  the  valpe  of  the  letters  employed  in  them 
to  represent  numbers.— -llie  Work  will  be  elegantly  printed  on  fine  pi^ier  in  Quarto, 
to  bind  up  with  Mr.  Richardson’s  Grammar,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
sequel.  Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Prophecy  of  Dante;  a  Poem :  By  the  Rt.  flon.  Lord  Byron.  8vo, 

Ricdarda,  Tragedia,  di  Ugo  Foscolo.  Sva 

A  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids,  Tem- 
plea.  Tombs,  and  Rxeavations,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  and  another  to  the  Cfoaia  of  Jupiter 
Ammon ;  by  G.  BdzonL  Accompanied  by  plates,  plans,  views,  Ac.  of  the  newly 
discoYered  Places,  4to. 

Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,  in  die  years  1816  and  1817 ;  by  James  A.  (laliffe,  of 
Geneva.  2  voL  8vo. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Oiinean.Emhaaay,  from  the  Emperor  of  China,  Kang  Hy,  to 
the  Khan  of  Tourgouth  Tartars,  seatM  on  the  Banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  years 
1712,  13,  and  14.  By  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  and  published  by  the  Emperor’s 
Authority,  •  Pekin.  Translated  from  the  original  Chinese,  and  accompanied  by  an 
Appendix  of  Miaedaneous  Tranalations  from  the  tame  Language,  consisting  of  cx. 
tracts  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  an  Abstract  of  a  Chinese  Novel,  Argument  a  Chi. 
nese  Play,  Ac.  By  Sir  (M>rge  'Ihomas  Staunton,  Bart.  LL.D.  F.K.S.  8vo. 

Dr.  Paris  is  preparing  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Arthur  Voung^  Esq.  in 
whicli  he  will  be  oasiMed  by  origimal  documentt,  presented  to  bhn  with  that  view. 

The  Rev.  Wno.  Tooke  has  in  the  Press,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  from  the  Greek, 
with  the  comments  and  illustrations  of  Wiriand  and  others,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 

Ihe  Rev.  L  R.  FishlBke,  fellow  of  Wad.  CoU.  Oxford  is  preparing  a  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Greek  and  German  Dictionary  of  Sdineider. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Rme,  of  liaverhill,  will  soon  publish,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  those 
Nervous  Disorders  denominated  Hypochondriasis  and  Dyspepsia. 

Mr.  Wm.  Godwin  has  in  the  Press,  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principle  of  Po. 
pulation,  being  an  answer  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  t^  subject. 

The  Travels  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  jpa  1816,  of  Dr.  S|Hker, 
I.ibrarian  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prusria,  have  been  translated  from  the  German, 

I  and  win  be  published  in  the  courseof  the  ensuing  month.  ‘ 

A  System  of  Elducation,  intoHled  for  the  King  of  Rome  and  other  Princes  of  the 
Blood  of  France,  drawn  up  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  State,  under  the  personal  su* 
perintendence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  finally  aj^roved  by  him. 

This  extraordinary  production  was  fbund  in  the  (^bmet  of  Napoleon  at  St.  (Houd. 
It  is  printing  in  Fren^  verbatim,  with  on  English  translation,  ai^  will  be  ornament, 
ed  with  a  beautifVil  Portrait  of  the  Son  of  Niqpt^n,  engraving  by  W right,  from  a  fine 
ordinal  miniature  paintiiig,  by  Isabey. 

An  Italian  and  £ngli&  (iranunar,  from  Pergani’s  Italian  and  French  Grammar, 
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t  ' 

kt'VMBtj  Lmhim,  with  Enreuet,  Diakgom,  and  enteitauiiitt  HbUneal  Aiiee> 
dataa.  A  new  aikiiaD,  corwcted  and  iaBwed  {  ^  BL  Pinned,  Member  af  the  Ac»> 
deny  at  Rome.  Airan^  hi  £ng^  and  Italian,  wMh  Notaa,  BanailDi,  and  Ad* 
ditkiia,  calculated  to  CKUhate  the  etute  at  the  Italian  Langoiget  by  Onkhency. 
And,  at  die  nine  tfane,  will  be  pnbndicd,  A  Key,  adap^  to  dw  Fiende  a^ 
Italian,  ae  wdl  m  the  En^kh  and  Italian. 

In  the  pnea,  and  diottly  will  be  publUicd,  Tabdla  Ciharia.  The  BiO  d  Fai%  a 
Latin  Poem,  with  Notea,  Obeerradona,  and  Dinedooa,  idalbf  to  die  plaaanm  ef 
Oaatwemy,  and  the  Myateriona  Art  otT  Cookery. 

<Ca  Aepieaa,  and  ahordy  will  be  publidied,  an  Introductory  Leetun  to  a  Ceum  of 
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